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iugwell  Defends  Food  and  Drug  Bill; 
Holds  Sweeping  Powers  Necessary 


^ublic  Safety  and  Protection  of  Legitimate  Business  Call  For  Strict  Curb  on 
Fakers,  Says  U*  S*  Official — Publications  Exempt  from  Prosecution 


» EPL'TABLE  publishers  and  broad- 
k.  casters  do  not  want  to  disseminate 
audulent  or  misleading  advertising, 
hey  realize  that  in  the  long  run  their 
tercsts  are  identical  to  the  interests 
f  consumers. 

In  the  field  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cos- 
tics,  unfortunately,  broadcasters  and 
, Wishers  do  not  have  facilities  for 
termining  accurately  whether  or  not 
p^uct  is  truthfully  represented  in 
vertising  copy.  True,  some  publish- 
firms  have  formed  their  own  re¬ 
wing  committees,  and  other  submit 
iical  advertising  to  competent  ad- 
rs  for  comment.  But  on  the  whole 
public  can  hardly  expect  every  news- 
_per  and  radio  station  in  the  United 
tales  to  maintain  costly  laboratories 
r  testing  advertised  products;  new 
tent  medicines,  for  example,  come  and 
with  astonishing  rapidity  and  there 
e  now  literally  thousands  of  them  on 
market.  No  matter  how  well-inten- 
,  publishers  may  be,  therefore, 
ere  is  placed  before  the  public  a  great 
al  of  advertising  that  deceives  con- 
mers,  much  to  the  detriment  of  pub- 
health.  In  a  moment  I  shall  cite 
me  conclusive  examples. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  matter  of 
mipetition.  One  radio  station  or  news- 
per  may  feel  inclined  to  refuse  an 
vertising  contract  that  calls  for  bally- 
ng  a  questionable  anti-fat  remedy, 
t  there  always  exists  the  probability 
t  a  competitor  will  take  the  account 
reap  the  revenue.  In  recent  years 
have  seen  much  of  the  worst  types 
advertising  transferred  from  lead- 
magazines  and  newspapers,  to  pub- 
tions  which  are  less  selective  where 
r  pocketbooks  are  concerned. 

The  depression  has  had  a  serious  el¬ 
ect  on  advertising  standards.  As  reve- 
s  to  advertising  media  declined,  and 
advertising  agencies  received  smaller 
smaller  budgets  from  manufactur- 
some  of  the  agencies  took  on  more 
tionable  accounts,  poured  more  and 
re  ballyhoo  into  their  copy,  and  the 
vertising  media  began  decreasing  their 
in^rds,  a  little  at  a  time.  Large 
Wishing  houses  that  had  done  a  great 
d  to  improve  the  character  of  na- 
nal  advertising,  that  had  turned  down 
'ounts  running  into  hundreds  of  thou- 
ds  of  dollars  annually,  began  to 
etch  a  point  or  two  to  admit  adver- 
^ng  filled  with  questionable  innuendo. 
*>e  of  the  crusaders  for  clean  adver- 
ing  found  its  revenues  swelled  b> 
nmnmg  a  full-page  advertisement  which 
represented  an  ordinary  mouth  wash  as 
zprevCTtive  for  tuberculosis.  So  the 
otpression  reduced  standards,  and  con- 
*®Jjws  suffer^  accordingly. 

y*hile  national  magazines,  good 
■etropolitan  dailies,  and  radio  net- 
fraudulent  and  mis- 
advertisements,  by  far  the  most 
abuses  are  found  in  movie 
™?azines,  mail-order  catalogues,  edu- 
lonal  and  religious  journals,  cheap 
j-aul  pulp”  magazines,  small 
initi*!^’  weeklies,  and  on  small 

"“pendent  stations,  as  well  as  in  di- 
w  mail  advertising.  This  again  is 
^bly  a  natter  of  competition.  Just 
ija,  ,  .  -P  umgazine  should  declare 
depilatory  is  saje  to  use  when 


By  R.  G.  TUGWELL 
Assistant  Secretsury  of  Agriculture 

(Stccially  written  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 
it  is  known  that  the  depilatory  con-  ommended  that  this  revision  of  the  FihxI 
tains  a  positively  dangerous  ingredient  and  Drugs  Act,  which  would  prevent 
that  sends  users  to  hospitals,  causes  all  false  and  misleading  advertising  of 
hair  to  drop  from  the  ixidy,  and  some-  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  be  drawn 
times  leads  to  death,  I  do  not  know  along  simple  and  broad  lines,  permit- 
iinless  it  is  that  the  better  advertising  ting  of  a  flexible  interpretation,  that 


R.  G.  Tngwell 

accounts  have  exhausteil  their  fundsthe  present  liability  for  infraction  un- 
before  they  reach  this  class  of  publi-  der  the  law  which  attaches  to  the  ven¬ 
ation  and  it  must,  perforce,  take  what  dor  be  retained  without  extending  lia- 
it  can  get.  .Apparently  educational  and  bility  to  a  publisher  or  advertising 
religious  journals  find  themselves  in  agency,  and  that  no  form  of  govern- 
the  same  predicament.  Many  small-  ment  approval  of  advertisements  be 
town  newspapers  salve  their  consciences  required  in  advance  of  being  published 
for  advertising  perfectly  worthless  and  or  broadcast. 

often  dangerous  products  by  charging  The  Advertising  Federation  of  .Amet- 
a  higher  advertising  rate  for  this  type  ica,  making  similar  recommendations. 


of  copy, 


declared  that  ‘‘This  organization  is  in 


Publishers,  as  well  as  advertisers  sympathy  with  the  strengthening  of  the 
them.selves,  are  making  some  effort  to  existing  Food  and  Drugs  -Act  so  that 
improve  the  situation.  There  was  re-  the  prohibition  of  misrepresentation  on 
cently  organized  in  New  York  City  labels  shall  be  extendi  to  prohibit 
the  Advertising  Review  Committee,  con-  similar  misrepresentation  by  the  vendor 
sisting  of  representatives  of  national  ad-  in  his  advertising.” 
vertisers,  advertising  agencies,  publish-  The  National  Better  Business  Bureau 


ers,  and  broadcasters,  to  review  cases  is  working  with  many  agencies  to  im- 
considered  as  violating  sound  advertis-  prove  the  character  of  national  adver- 
ing  practices.  This  committee  went  on  tising.  It  has  adopted  what  amounts 
record  as  being  in  full  sympathy,  in  to  a  procedure  of  persuasion  to  bring 
principle,  with  remedial  legislation  now  recalcitrant  advertisers  and  publishers 
being  considered  by  Congress  and  into  line. 


hacked  by  the  President  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Atr-i'-ulture. 
Among  other  things,  the  committee  rec- 


I  have  read  with  considerable  inter¬ 
est  advertising  regulations  of  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Curtis  Publishing 


Company,  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company,  many  of  the  farm  journals, 
and  others,  and  I  find  that  they  all 
declare,  in  effect,  that  false  advertising 
is  inimical  to  the  interests  of  consumers 
as  well  as  to  their  own.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  the  National  As.so- 
ciation  of  Broadcasters,  and  of  many 
individual  magazines  ami  newspapers 
have  told  me  they  would  favor  a  bill 
that  would  provide  reasonable  regula¬ 
tion  in  this  field. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  agencies,  publishers,  and  broad¬ 
casters  themselves  to  clean  up  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  in  every  nook  and 
hamlet  of  the  United  States.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  that  is  far  too  much  to  ex¬ 
pect.  The  presses  of  this  country  turn 
out  40  million  copies  of  newspapers 
every  day;  they  print  120  million  copies 
of  magazines  every  month ;  600  radio 
stations  broadcast  daily  with  smooth 
and  persuasive  voices,  turning  on  sales 
appeal  full  tilt.  How  many  millions 
of  direct-mail  circulars  flood  the  mails 
every  month  no  one  knows.  Those  are 
some  of  the  outlets.  Advertising  orig¬ 
inates  from  some  5,000  manufacturers 
of  medicinal  preparations,  2,000  cosmetic 
manufacturers,  and  thousands  of  food 
manufacturers.  That  is  only  part  of 
the  picture.  Retailers  advertise  toe 
There  are  more  than  60,000  drug  stores 
alone  in  the  United  States,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  some  of  which  are  likely 
to  sit  down  a  few  moments  before  their 
local  papers  go  to  press  and  dash  off 
an  intriguing  advertisement  for  a  new 
diabetes  cure  (there  is  no  such  thing) 
they  have  just  placed  on  their  shelves 
and  which  they  will  be  glad  to  pass  on 
to  their  customers  at  $12  a  bottle. 

Patently,  no  privately  organized 
group  can  regulate  this  whole  field  and 
give  anything  approaching  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  consumer  protection.  Physical 
limitations  alone  are  too  great,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  private 
enterprise  managing  a  system  of  control 
that  is  completely  unbiased,  scientific, 
uniform,  and  permanent.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  this  very  situation 
presents  an  opportunity  for  effective 
cooperation  between  industry  and  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Any  intelligent  conception  of  modern 
governmental  functions  must  embrace 
the  idea  of  effective  consumer  protec¬ 
tion.  The  scope  of  such  protective  ac¬ 
tion  must  be  progressively  enlarged  as 
population  and  the  complexity  of  our 
social  and  economic  life  increase.  Thus 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  when  passed  in 
1906  is  radically  insufficient  today. 
Since  the  Act  was  originally  passed 
there  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
food  and  drug  industries,  while  the 
cosmetic  industry  has  grown  like  a 
mushroom.  New  narcotic  and  habit¬ 
forming  drugs  have  appeared  on  the 
market.  Totally  new  food  constituents 
and  important  nutrition  elements  like 
the  vitamins  have  been  discovered. 

The  progress  of  science  alone  can 
invalidate  a  law.  In  the  case  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  that  is  certainly 
true.  Nevertheless,  27  years’  enforce- 
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^  Sept.  26-29 — Direct  Mail  Advettis- 
j  ing  Assn.,  meeting.  Hotel  Sherman, 
I  Chicago. 

j  Sept.  28  —  Southern  Circulation 
Managers'  Assn.,  meeting,  Pensacola, 
i  Fla. 


ment  of  the  law  has  done  a  great  deal  business  by  preying  on  the  misery  and  rrn'rrtij  DiToncuE-D 

of  good.  Among  other  things  it  has  gullibility  of  diabetics.  r  it  cvn  to 

corrected  the  labeling  of  thousands  of  This  particular  product  is  made  from 

food  and  drug  comm^ities.  More  than  a  weed  called  “horse-tails.”  Others  are  Sept.  17-18 — Interstate  Circulation 

22,000  legal  actions,  taken  under  the  more  scientific — they  actually  contain  Managers'  Assn.,  meeting.  Hotel 

law  since  1906,  have  had  a  salutary  Epsom  salts,  sugar  and  water.  In  our  t  Daniel  Boone,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

effect  upon  manufacturers  of  foods  and  so-called  enlightened  age,  the  number  Sept.  22 — Board  of  Directors, 

drugs  and  have  pretty  well  convinced  of  these  miraculous  cures  is  appalling.  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  meet-  ; 

them  that  truthful  ladling  is  tlie  best  Pick  up  any  issue  of  a  secondary  maga-  ing.  New  York, 

policy.  zine  and  you  are  almost  sure  to  find  Sept.  23 — Texas  Circulation  Man- 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  1906  law  one  or  more  advertised.  Diabetics  want  agers'  Assn.,  20th  annual  convention, 

does  not  cover  advertising,  except  that  to  believe.  This  is  particularly  tragic  Buccaneer  Hotel,  Galveston, 

appearing  on  the  label.  As  a  result,  now  that  science  has  given  us  insulin  Sept.  25-26 — Insurance  Advertising 

false  and  misleading  statements  have  which  will  retard  the  effects  of  the  Conference,  11th  annual  meeting, 

merely  moved  from  one  place  to  an-  disease  and  permit  diabetics  to  live  a  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

other.  normal  span  of  life.  Sept.  26-29 — -Advertising  Specialty  | 

Take  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  and  care-  Ctmsumers  want  to  know,  naturally  National  Assn.,  meeting.  Stevens 

fully  compare  the  advertising  claims  enough,  why  the  government  permits  Hotel,  Chicago.  I 

for  a  drug  product  with  the  label  of  worthless  products  like  these  to  ^  sold.  ^  Sept.  26-29— Direct  Mail  Advertis-  ! 

this  same  product.  If  you  read  “Vapo-  i  wonder  about  that  too.  Consumers  j  ing  Assn.,  meeting.  Hotel  Sherman,  I 

Cresolene”  advertising  you  will  find  want  to  know  why  magazines  will  carry  |  Chicago.  | 

that  it  is  recommended  for  whooping  advertising  which  fraudulently  claims  j  Sept.  28  —  Southern  Circulation  | 

cough,  spasmodic  croup,  bronchial  a  product  will  cure  diabetes.  Hundreds  Managers'  Assn.,  meeting,  Pensacola,  j 

asthma,  nasal  colds,  bronchitis,  and  other  of  reputable  publishers,  and  I,  are  won-  |  Fla.  1 

ailments.  These  same  statements  used  dering  about  that  also.  L _ | 

to*  appear  on  the  label.  The  govern-  i  know  that  most  publishers  and  and  broadcasters,  advertising  agencies 

ment  seized  the  product  on  the  ground  broadcasters  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a  and  all  their  associations  can  do  most 
that  It  was  labeled  with  false  and  mis-  few  dollars— and  often  do— in  the  in-  of  the  actual  policing  Thev  can 
leading  declarations  The  company  terest  of  public  health.  But  what  a  strengthen  their  own  codes  of  fair  prac- 
quickly  revised  its  labels  so  ^  to  make  hundred  or  even  ten  hundred  publish-  tices  and  enforce  those  codes.  If  self- 
them  unobjectionable,  but  the  product  ers  do  will  not  solve  the  problem.  At  regulation  falls  down  in  anv  instance, 
IS  still  advertised  as  heretofore  and  present  a  chiseling  minority  too  often  the  club  can  be  taken  from  'behind  the 
whooping  cough  sufferers  continue  to  defeats  the  constructive  efforts  of  the  door  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
buy  the  prt^uct  majority.  Under  these  circumstances  ^.j^ided  effectivelv  against  the  per- 

Ct^pare  the  label  and  the  newspaper  we  need  the  centralizing  power  of  the  ^on  violating  the  code.  This  would  be 
advertising  of  Lydm  E.  Pmkhain  s  government  which  wi  1  enable  the  ma-  real  cooperation  between  government 
compound.  The  label  says,  m  part,  jority  to  do  collectively  what  they  can-  -jjjj  industry  * 

modestly  and  innocuously  enough,  not  do  individually.  One  standard  What  in  the  term<;  of  the  new  hill 

“Recommended  as  a  vegetable  compound  should  apply  to  all.  False  advertising  ig  f^j^g  ^r  misleading  advertising’ 

in  Solomon  Kan  ^ere  is  the  text  of  the  bill  Sself. 

hen  IS  adapted.  The  consumer  is  cun-  as  m  New  York  City,  just  as  harmful  c  n  raj  An  aHvertieement  nf  a 

T-  that  I""  ^  newspaper  We  drug,  or  cosmetic  shall  be  deemed 

which  the  product  is  adapted.  So  that  need  the  kind  of  agreement  between  jg  j  i  jr  ;  narticular  it  is 

the  newspaper  advertising — which,  re-  the  majority  and  the  Federal  govern-  ..nt-np  nr  hv  amhiornitv  nr 

member,  is  not  subject  to  the  present  ment  that  will  give  consumers  real  pro-  (-reatf.,  a  misleading  imnressinn 

Food  and  Drugs  Act — boldly  claims  tection,  and  that  will  put  an  end  to  the  warding  snrh  food  drug  rosmeiV 
that  the  product  has  remedial  proper-  illusory  protection  of  the  present  in-  K^rdmg  such  food,  drug,  or  cosmetic 
ties  for  inflammation,  leucorrhea,  female  adequate  law.  advertisement  of  a  drug  shall 

weakness,  nerve  troubles,  “pains  in  the  The  revised  Food  and  Drugs  bill  ® °  "  deemed  to  be  false  if  it  includes 
side,”  rundown  condition,  and  other  dis-  before  Congress  will,  when  passed,  give  v  j  ^  name  of  any  disease  for  which 
orders  of  the  body — all  of  which,  any  that  protection.  It  places  responsibility  ^  specific  cure,  but  is 

physician  knows,  is  so  much  tommy-  where  responsibility  belongs — on  the  ®  palliative.^  and  fails  to  state  with 
rot.  shoulders  of  manufacturers  or  per-  equal  prominence  and  in  immediate 

Believing  some  of  the  advertising  they  sons  placing  the  advertising.  It  re-  connection  with  such  name  that  the 
hear  by  radio  and  read  in  publications,  quires  publishers  and  broadcasters  ‘^•’ug  is  not  a  cure  for  such  disease ; 
people  today  are  using  dangerous  fat-  to  supply  the  names  and  addresses  u*"  (2)  .^uy  representation,  directly  or 
reducers  and  are  thereby  imparing  their  of  those  placing  advertisements  but  ambiguity  or  inference,  concerning 
health;  they  are  using  depilatories  with  it  does  not  hold  them  liable,  fur-  effect  of  such  drug  which  is  con- 
dangerous  drugs  and  are  being  sent  to  ther  than  this.  Neither  does  the  re-  Irary  to  the  general  agreement  of  medi- 
hospitals ;  they  are  using  “safe”  hair  vised  bill  require,  as  so  many  have  sup-  cal  opinion.  _ 

dyes  only  to  get  lead  poisoning  for  their  posed,  that  the  Department  of  Agri-  .  (c)  To  discourage  the  public  adver- 
trouble  and  money ;  they  are  taking  culture  is  to  become  a  high-powered  tisement  for  sale  in  interstate  commerce 
radium  water  and  are  breathing  their  censor,  requiring  that  all  advertising  of  drugs  for  diseases  wherein  self-medi- 
last ;  they  are  trying  to  cure  colitis  with  copy  be  submitted  in  advance.  cation  may  be  especially  dangerous,  or 

a  common  laxative  sold  at  a  fancy  price ;  I  have  heard  that  some  publishers  and  patently  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
they  are  trying  to  treat  stomach  ulcers  broadcasters  feel  that  the  present  Ian-  public  health,  any  advertisement  of  a 
with  worthless  tablets,  only  to  impair  guage  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the  drug  representing  it  •  directly  pr  by 
their  health  with  excessive  cathartics ;  Department  to  prosecute  an  advertising  ambiguity  or  inference  to  have  any  ef- 
they  are  stuffing  themselves  with  worth-  medium  should  the  Department  elect  feet  in  the  treatment  of  any  of  the 
less  nostrums  and  if,  in  spite  of  the  not  to  request  the  names  and  addresses  following  diseases  shall  be  deemed^  to 
nostrum,  they  get  well,  they  sit  down  of  those  placing  the  advertising.  While  be  false:  Albuminuria,  appendicitis, 
and  write  testimonials  for  the  manu-  the  language  may  perhaps  be  open  to  arteriosclerosis,  blood  poison,  bone  dis- 
facturers.  this  interpretation,  that  is  not  the  De-  eases,  cancer,  carbuncles,  cholecystitis, 

I  saw  recently  an  impressive  exhibit  partment’s  intent.  We  shall  see  to  it  diabetes,  diphtheria,  dropsy,  erysipelas, 
which  I  wish  I  could  place  before  every  that  the  text  is  so  corrected  as  to  re-  gallstones,  heart  diseases,  high  blood 
manufacturer  of  medicinal  preparations  move  all  ambiguity.  pressure,  mastoiditis,  measles,  menin- 

and  every  consumer  in  the  United  f  am  convinced  that  with  the  De-  gitis,  mumps,  nephritis,  otitis  media. 
States.  In  the  center  of  the  exhibit  is  partment  of  Agriculture  possessing  the  paralysis,  pneumonia,  poliomyelitis, 
a  pint  bottle  of  dark  liquid  which  sells  authority  this  bill  contains,  publishers,  prostate  gland  disorders,  pyelitis,  scar- 
for  $12.  Surrounding  the  bottle  is  a  j - - — — ^ — - - 


let  fever,  sexual  impotence,  sinus  inf«. 
tions,  smallpox,  tuberculosis  I 

tvnhoiH.  iirpmia  _ i 


medley  of  direct-mail  leaflets  which 
claim  that  the  nostrum  will  cure  dia¬ 
betes.  To  the  right  is  a  bundle  of  let¬ 
ters — testimonials — written  by  persons 
who  used  the  medicine  and  declared 
that  they  were  cured.  These  testi¬ 
monials  are  numbered.  To  the  left  is 
a  batch  of  death  certificates,  grim  evi¬ 
dence  that  no  one  can  dispute.  These 
are  also  numbered.  If  you  w'ill  lean 
forward  and  compare  each  numliered 
testimonial  with  the  correspondingly 
numbered  death  certificate,  you  will  find 
that  the  name,  the  address,  and  all  de¬ 
scriptions  are  the  samel  Every  one 
of  the  persons  who  wrote  testimonials 
died — and  the  doctors  in  every  case  cer¬ 
tified  that  the  cause  of  death  was  dia¬ 
betes. 

This  $12  product  is  not  manufactured 
by  a  pharmaceutical  company ;  many 
patent  medicines  are  not.  It  is  manu¬ 
factured,  advertised,  and  sold  by  a 
traveling  shirt  salesman  who,  failing  to 
find  enough  people  who  wanted  to  send 
him  to  college,  became  more  enterpris¬ 
ing  and  built  up  a  highly  profitable 
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typhoid,  uremia,  venereal  diZ^  I 
whooping  cough,  except  that  no  I 
tisement  shall  be  deemed  to  be  flu  I 
under  this  paragraph  if  it  is  dis,^ 
nated  to  members  of  tlie  medical^ 
pharmacological  professions  only  or  a 
pears  in  scientific  periodicals;  ProriH^ 
That  whenever  the  Secretary  after^ 
tice  and  hearing,  determines  that  , 
advance  m  medical  science  has 
any  type  of  self-medication  safe  as  i 
any  of  the  diseases  enumerated  al»v 
he  may  by  regulation  authorize  the  ^ 
vertisement  of  drugs  having  curativet 
therapeutic  effect  for  such  disease  Lu 
ject  to  such  conditions  and  restri’ctil 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  in  the  ini^ 
«ts  of  public  health :  Provided  furtU 
That  whenever  the  Secretary,  after^ 
tice  and  hearing,  determines  that  s«J^ 
medication  for  diseases  other  than  tW 
herein  named  may  be  especially  dane« 
oils,  or  patently  contrary  to  the  intM 
ests  of  public  health,  he  is  hereby 
thonzed  to  promulgate  regulations  d«. 
ignating  such  other  diseases  as  disea% 
within  the  meaning  of  this  paravraT 
Provided  further,  That  this  parfgral 
shall  not  be  construed  as  indicating  that 
self-medication  for  diseases  other  than 
those  named  herein  or  designated  hr 
regulations  of  the  secretary  under  the 
authority  hereof  is  safe  or  efficacious 

A  subsequent  section,  17  (a)  (3) 
prohibits  the  dissemination  of  any  false 
advertisement  by  radio  broadcast 
United  States  mails,  or  in  intersute 
commerce  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  purchased 
food,  drugs,  or  cosmetics.  Section  17 
(a)  (4)  supplements  the  preceding  one 
by  prohibiting  the  dissemination  of  a 
false  advertisement  by  any  means  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  the  sale  of  food,  drugs,  or  cos¬ 
metics  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  punitive  provisions  initially  make 
all  persons  violating  these  pronsions 
of  the  Act  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
but  exempt  from  prosecution  publishers, 
advertising  agencies,  and  radio  broad¬ 
casters  if,  on  request  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  they  furnish  the  names 
and  post  office  addresses  of  persons  who 
contracted  for  or  caused  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  the  advertisements.  Dealers, 
too,  are  under  certain  circumstances 
exempt  from  prosecution.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  authority  to  appeal  to  the 
District  Courts  to  enjoin  all  media 
from  continuing  to  carry  objectionable 
advertising. 

Many  persons  who  are  in  full  s\in- 
pathy  with  the  purpose  of  these  pro¬ 
visions,  who,  in  fact,  want  consumers 
to  have  increased  protection  are  fear¬ 
ful  that  the  authority  granted  is  too 
sweeping.  Manufacturers  think  they 
may  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  bureau¬ 
crats. 

I  think  I  can  dispel  some  of  these 
notions. 

Whatever  the  w'ording  of  a  law  or 
the  desires  of  the  lawmaker,  the  com¬ 
munity’s  standards  of  good  conduct  or 
of  fair  practice  inevitably  determine  the 
maximum  level  of  law  enforcement 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
public  wants  fraudulent  and  misleadinf 
advertising  cleaned  out  of  the  press. 
There  is  not  much  evidence,  so  far  as 
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I  know,  that  the  public  objects  to  a 
little  prideful  boasting  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer.  In  fact,  the  Supr^ 
Court  of  the  United  States  finds  nothing 
illegal  in  “trade  puffing.”  That  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  advertiser’s  poetic  license. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  every 
son  to  have  a  law  sufficiently  broic 
and  flexible  to  make  possible  the  con¬ 
viction  of  those  offenders  whose 
duct  has  fallen  below  the  standaro 

consumers  demand.  If  the 

of  a  statute  is  carefully  restricted 
just  those  cases  of  wrong-doing  wmo 
its  drafters  can  anticipate,  the  diswrff 
of  loop-holes  in  the  law  is  mental 
and  the  difficulties  of  its  enforcenw 
will  be  multiplied 

weight  of  a  strict  statute,  intellig^ 
enforced,  will  seldom  fall  on  oW  j 
than  those  who  merit  its  P®** 

Furthermore,  this  new  bill 

{Continued  on  page  46) 
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linage  upswing  breaks  through  1932 

For  First  Time  in  45  Months,  Newspaper  Advertising  Exceeds  That  of  Year  Before — Editor  & 
Publisher  Index  Rises  Sharply,  With  Gains  in  All  Divisions  Except  Financial 


rOR  the  first  time  in  45  months,  ne\vs- 
r  paper  advertising  linage  in  August 
exceeded  that  of  the  corresponding 
month  a  year  before,  according  to  Media 
Records  measurements  of  the  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in  52  principal  cities 
of  the  nation. 

Xor  was  the  gam  any  trifling  amount. 
The  52  cities  totaled  86,338,635  lines, 
seven  and  a  half  million  more  than  in 
August,  3932,  and  eight  million  more 
than  in  July  of  this  year.  The  monthly 
percentages  in  relation  to  1932,  which 
had  been  advancing  3  or  4  points  a 
month  since  April,  shot  upward  12.7 
points  between  July  and  August,  de¬ 
cisively  crossing  the  100  per  cent  leyel 
and  reaching  109.5  per  cent  of  the 
.August,  1932,  figures.  Details  of  this 
climb  may  be  read  in  the  next  to  last 
column  of  the  accompanying  linage 
Ublc. 

Nor  could  the  gam  be  attributed 
primarily  to  the  sad  showing  of  com¬ 
parable  months  of  1932.  The  Editor  & 
PrBLiSHER  Linage  Index  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  eliminate  seasonal  fluctuations 
and  to  minimize  the  effect  of  abnormal 
movements  in  a  past  year,  shot  upward 
almost  as  abruptly  as  did  the  percent¬ 
ages  based  on  1932  alone.  The  E.  &  P. 
Index  for  August  stood  at  78.8,  agains- 
h.O  in  July,  71.5  in  June,  and  a  low  of 
53.4  in  March,  at  the  time  of  the  nation¬ 
wide  bank  holiday. 

These  figures  represent  percentages 
of  a  theoretical  normal  determined  by  a 
moving  four-year  average  by  months. 
Thus  the  advance  from  53.4  in  March 
to  78.8  in  August  shows  that  newspaper 
advertising  has  gained  practically  half 
the  distance  toward  a  level  which 
would  doubtless  be  regarded  nowadays 
as  fairly  satisfactory. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
chart,  the  E.  &  P.  Index  shows  a  rapid 
advance  for  the  last  five  months,  halted 
only  temporarily  in  July.  The  last 
column  of  the  table  ori  this  page  gives 
4e  figures  for  total  advertising  used  in 
the  chart,  as  well  as  similar  figures  for 
the  various  linage  divisions. 

-August  of  1933  had  five  Thursdays 
and  four  Mondays,  against  four  Thurs¬ 
days  and  five  Mondays  in  August,  1932. 
Thursday  of  course  is  a  better  advertis¬ 
ing  day  than  Monday,  but  this  could 
have  been  only  a  small  factor  in  the 
surprising  .August  gain. 

Magazine  linage,  like  newspai^r  lin¬ 
age,  went  above  the  1932  level  in  Au¬ 
gust  (including  September  predates) 
according  to  measurements  by  Printers' 
Ink.  The  percentage  in  comparison 
with  last  year  was  106.0,  July  having 
hovered  at  99.4  per  cent.  As  compared 
with  monthly  averages  for  the  three 
years  from  1930  to  1932  inclusive,  how¬ 
ever,  magazine  linage  actually  fell  off 
to  69.0  per  cent,  leaving  the  July  per¬ 
centage  of  71.2  as  the  year’s  high. 

All  kinds  of  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
cept  financial  took  part  in  the  upturn 
toward  the  theoretical  normal,  August 
percentages  being  substantially  the  best 
of  the  year  by  both  methods  of  compari¬ 
son  shown  in  the  table. 

Financial  advertising,  however,  sat 
down  hard.^  Actual  linage  was  the  low- 
«t  carried  in  any  month  since  the  Media 
Records  measurements  began  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1928.  In  percentages  August  made 
much  worse  showings  than  July,  al¬ 
though  still  somewhat  above  the  lowest 
levels  of  the  year,  which  were  recorded 
m  -April. 

These  figures  on  financial  advertising 
oear  out  statements  reported  in  Editor 
&  VBLisER  on  July  15,  that  fear  of  the 
Federal  Securities  Act  was  ham- 
^ring  the  flotation  and  advertising  of 
MW  security  issues.  Since  July  27  it 
tii!  u"  '  now  issues  unless 

been  registered  with  the 
Commission,  or  to  ad- 
annJ**  j  about  them  until  an 

pp  oved  prospectus  has  been  placed 
Miore  possible  buyers.  Thus  August 
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Trend  of  total  newspaper  advertising  as  indicated  by  Media  Records 
measurements  in  52  cities.  To  eliminate  seasonal  fluctuations,  and  to  minimize 
abnormal  swings  which  might  result  from  comparison  with  any  single  past  year, 
the  linage  for  each  month  is  shown  in  percentage  of  the  average  linage  for  that 
month  in  the  four  preceding  years.  "The  100  per  cent  line  thus  represents  a 
theoretical  “normal,”  with  seasonal  fluctuations  eliminated. 


NEWSPAPER 

UNAGE 

1  (Compiled  from  Media  Records 

measurements 

in  52  cities.)  I 

Pet.  of 

Month’s 

Pet.  of 

Average, 

Same 

1929-32 

1933 

1932 

Month 

(Linage 

Linage 

Linage 

in  1932 

Index) 

Total  Linage: 

August 

86,338,633 

78,838,572 

109.5 

78.8 

July 

78,319,115 

80,871,452 

96.8 

71.0 

June 

93,167,974 

100,156,535 

93.0 

71.5 

May 

94,648,666 

106,004,093 

89.3 

65.6 

April 

91,053,494 

108,686,421 

83.8 

64.0 

March 

76,363,808 

109,807,748 

69.5 

53.4 

February 

72438,858 

97,570437 

74.3 

60.8 

January 

77,956,895 

100,032,029 

77.9 

63.6 

Display  Only: 

August 

68,180,831 

61475,143 

111.3 

79.1 

July 

62434,724 

63,664,605 

97.8 

70.7 

March 

61,553,635 

90442,581 

68.2 

52.4 

Classified : 

August 

18,157,804 

17,563,429 

103.4 

77.7 

July 

16,064,391 

17406,847 

93.4 

71.9 

March 

14,810,173 

19,565,167 

75.7 

57.8 

Retail: 

August 

44,793,918 

41,866,079 

107.0 

78.4 

July 

39,448,127' 

42411,789 

93.4 

72.0 

June 

50,662,674 

52,034,899 

97.4 

76.6 

March 

43430,485 

61,011,964 

70.8 

57.3 

General : 

August 

15,197438 

13,034,094 

116.6 

85.9 

July 

14472,035 

13,653,057 

104.5 

73.5 

March 

13468,882 

21,719,978 

63.8 

49.4 

Automotive: 

August 

6,796,922 

4,754402 

143.0 

81.9 

July 

6,138,841 

5474,194 

110.1 

67.1 

June 

7,991,385 

7,939,642 

100.6 

81.1 

May 

7,020,944 

6,700,060 

104.8 

63.1 

April 

4,684426 

7422,153 

64.9 

44.8 

March 

2403,474 

5,352,417 

46.8 

26.2 

Financial: 

August 

1,392,453 

1,620,768 

85.9 

44.7 

July 

2,395,721 

2425,565 

107.6 

51.4 

April 

1410,709 

1,934,178 

78.1 

33.3 

Dept.  Store: 

August 

18,950,184 

16,920,895 

112.0 

88.8 

July 

16,041,087 

16,830432 

95.3 

78.0 

June 

21,681,301 

21,840,911 

99.3 

86.9 

March 

18,459,934 

24,979,586 

73.9 

65.7 

MAGAZINE 

UNAGE 

1  (Compiled  from  Printers*  Ink  measurements  of  more  than  a 

hundred 

1  general  magazines,  women’s  magazines. 

national  weeklies,  and 

Canadian 

1  magazines.  Predated  issues  of  monthlies  in  general  treated  here 

as  of  the 

1  month  in  which  they  appear.) 

Pet.  of 

Pet.  of 

Same 

Month’s 

Month. 

Average, 

1933  Linage 

1932  Linage 

1932 

1930-32 

1  Total  Linage:  August 

1,515,824 

1,429,543 

106.0 

69.0 

July 

1,314,909 

1,322,665 

99.4 

71.2 

March 

1,910449 

2,517,929 

75.8 

57.0 

ha-s  been  the  first  month  to  feel  the  full 
effect  of  the  act. 

-Aside  from  financial  advertising,  how¬ 
ever,  the  linage  reports  are  unifortrily 
cheerful.  Retail  advertising,  which  held 
back  the  Linage  Index  in  July  by  droji- 
ping  more  than  seasonally,  regained  the 
losses  and  more.  -August  linage  was 
more  than  five  million  lines  ahead  of 
July’s,  and  August  was  the  first  month 
since  December,  1929,  to  go  ahead  of 
the  corresponding  month  twelve  months 
earlier — this  gain  amounting  to  7  per 
cent.  The  Linage  Index  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  rose  to  78.4,  a  new  high. 

Department  store  linage,  as  might  be 
expected  followed  the  same  pattern  as 
the  whole  of  retail  linage,  but  the  de¬ 
partment  store  linage  showed  a  stronger 
trend  toward  recovery.  It  alone  was 
nearly  three  million  lines  higher  in 
August  than  in  July,  the  advance  put¬ 
ting  August  linage  12  per  cent  ahead  of 
August,  1932.  August  department  store 
linage  was  88.8  per  cent  of  the  four- 
year  -August  average,  thus  being  nearer 
to  the  theoretical  normal  than  any  other 
division.  September  linage  of  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  is  expected  by  well- 
informed  retail  men  to  continue  strong, 
even  though  increasing  retail  prices  and 
consequently  increasing  dollar  volume 
of  sales  enables  stores  to  low^r  their 
advertising  percentages  slightly. 

General  advertising  continued  the  ad¬ 
vance  which  has  characterized  it  since 
spring.  General  exceeded  the  1932 
levels  for  the  second  consecutive  month, 
August  going  16.6  per  cent  ahead  of 
August,  1932.  The  Linage  Index  for 
general  advertising  rose  to  85.9  per 
cent  of  the  August  average  for  the  four 
preceding  years. 

Automotive  advertising,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  1932,  made  a  sensational  show¬ 
ing,  gaining  43  per  cent  over  August  of 
last  year.  Much  of  this  “gain,”  how¬ 
ever,  reflects  merely  the  paralysis  of  the 
automobile  industry  in  the  fall  months 
of  1932,  as  is  readily  seen  when  we 
make  our  comparison  with  the  four- 
year  “normal”  instead  of  with  1932 
alone.  August  automotive  linage  stood 
at  81.9  per  cent  of  this  “normal”  trend 
line,  substantially  ahead  of  July,  and  a 
trifle  ahead  of  June,  the  previous  high 
month.  This  Index  figure,  by  the  way, 
is  more  than  three  times  the  year’s 
lowest  mark,  set  in  March.  The  con¬ 
tinued  climb  of  the  automotive  linage 
index  is  of  course  linked  with  the  un¬ 
expectedly  good  auto  sales  of  the  late 
summer. 

Classified  advertising  rose  like  the 
other  divisions,  although  not  quite  so 
high  as  display  advertising.  In  August 
it  went  ahead  of  the  preceding  year’s 
mark  for  the  first  time  since  September, 
1929.  Likewise  it  set  a  new  high  mark 
in  comparison  with  the  four-year  aver¬ 
ages,  at  77.7  p«r  cent. 

While  classified  as  a  whole  reached 
103.4  per  cent  of  that  in  August,  1932, 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a  special 
Media  Records  study  for  New  York 
City  alone  showed  help-wanted  adver¬ 
tising  gained  even  more.  For  the  weeks 
from  July  30  to  Sept.  2,  the  number 
of  help-wanted  advertisements,  exclud¬ 
ing  those  of  employment  agencies, 
ranged  between  156  and  115  per  cent 
of  the  number  in  corresponding  weeks 
of  1932.  For  the  week  of  Sept.  3  to 
Sept.  9,  the  percentage  was  128. 

"The  sharp  advances  in  newspaj^r  lin¬ 
age  reported  here  are  of  special  in¬ 
terest  as  an  index  of  general  business 
and  particularly  as  an  index  of  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing.  They  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  fully  bear  out  the  figures  released 
in  an  NRA  handout  from  Washington 
and  widely  published  in  newspapers 
Sept.  11.  This  release  reported  a  16 
per  cent  gain  over  August  of  last  year, 
based  on  newspaper  display  advertising 
figures  gathered  from  25  cities.  The 
detailed  figures  given  were  a  trifle  con- 
(Contiiiued  on  page  45) 
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CODE  HEARINGS  FILL 
ALL  NEXT  WEEK 

A.N.P.A.  S«t  For  Sept.  22,  Preceded 
by  N.E.A.,  Typotbetae  and  Maga- 
une  Groups — Some  Advisers 
Named 

(.Special  to  Editob  &  Fubusheb) 

Washington,  Sept.  14 — Hearing  on 
the  code  submitted  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  has 
been  formally  set  for  Sept.  22  before 
Deputy  Administrator  Lindsay  Rogers. 
This  will  come  during  the  week  com¬ 
mencing  Sept.  18  in  which  codes  of  the 
various  graphic  arts,  including  commer¬ 
cial  printing,  will  be  heard. 

The  codes  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  and  the  United  Typothetae 
of  America  will  lead  off  Sept.  18.  The 
periodical  publishers’  hearing,  originally 
scheduled  for  Sept.  14,  was  postponed 
to  Sept.  21.  All  will  be  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Major  George  L.  Berry,  president. 
International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants’  Union,  has  been  designed  by 
the  Labor  Advisory  Board  to  act  as 
labor  advisor  for  the  hearings  on  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.,*N.  E.  A.,  and  U.  T.  A. 
codes. 

Mason  Britton,  vice  president  of  Mc- 
Graw  Hill  Publishing  Co.,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  industrial  advisor  for  the  period¬ 
ical  publishers’  code  and  E.  Lawrence 
Fell  for  the  commercial  printing  code. 

No  industrial  or  consumer  advisor 
had  been  designated  for  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
code  when  this  issue  closed,  nor  had 
advisors  been  named  for  the  other 
codes,  except  those  mentioned. 


CODE  FOR  NEWS  AGENTS 


NRA  Approve*  48-Hour  Week  for 
Urban  Delivery  Men 

(Special  to  Editob  &  Poblisbeb) 

Washington,  Sept.  14 — The  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  .Administration  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  modified  President’s  Reem¬ 
ployment  .Agreement  for  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  distributing  industrv 
which  provides  a  40-hour  week  for 
workers  other  than  factory,  outside 
salesmen  and  delivery-men.  Urban 
deliverymen  are  given  a  48-hour  week 
averaged  over  a  4-week  period,  and 
rural  delivery  men  are  allowed  a  10 
per  cent  tolerance  based  on  the  48-hojr 
maximum. 

A  minimum  wage  of  $15  a  week  is 
provided  in  the  North  and  $14  in  the 
South,  scaled  down  to  $12  and  $11. 
respectively,  according  to  population. 

Child  labor  under  16  is  barred,  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  are  able  without  im¬ 
pairment  of  health  to  deliver  or  sell 
newspapers  during  the  now  established 
hours,  where  the  work  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  school  hours.  Minors  be¬ 
tween  14  and  16  may  be  employed  not 
to  exceed  three  hours  a  day  lietween 
7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  if  the  wor’<  does 
not  interfere  with  school. 


gravure  hrms  organize 

Alfred  B.  Geiger  Heads  New  Group 
Formed  Under  Recovery  Act 

The  National  Gravure  Printers’  As- 
^iation  was  recently  organized  in 
Chicago  and  a  code  of  fair  competition 
for  the  gravure  printing  industry  was 
alopted  for  presentation  to  the  National 
Recovery  Administration.  Officers  of 
the  new  organization  are: 

Alfred  B.  Geiger,  Chicago  Rotoprint 
Company,  president ;  Frederick  D. 
Murphy,  Art  Gravure  Corporation, 
vice-president;  Martin  T.  Tierman,  of 
the  same  company,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Directors  incude:  Arthur  E. 
Cerre,  Free  Press  Photogravure  Com¬ 
pany  ;  John  F.  Cune<j,  Cuneo  Press ; 
George  F.  Henneberry,  Manz  Roto¬ 
gravure  Company;  Albert  E.  Winger 
Alco  Gravure,  Inc.;  and  Mr.  Geiger. 


FIRE  DESTROYS  WEEKLY 

.A  fire  caused  1^  two  small  boys  de¬ 
stroyed  the  building  and  equipment  of 
the  Junction  (Utah)  Piute  County  News, 
recently. 


TO  RESUME  UBEL  HEARINGS 

Depositions  in  the  $500,000  libel  suit 
filed  by  1.  N.  Watson,  attorney  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  against  the  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post,  will  be  resumed 
Sept.  19.  W.  Laurence  Dickey,  editor, 
and  Henry  L.  Doherty  will  be  resumed 
Sept.  19. 

NEW  LEGAL  TILT  WON 
BY  WASHINGTON  POST 

Herald  Restrained  From  Using  Title  of 
Column  Originated  In  Post,  and 
Taken  by  Writer  to 
Herald 

By  George  H.  Manning 

(IVashington  Correspondent, 

Editor  &  Publisker) 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  14 — The 
H'ashington  Post  has  won  another  legal 
skirmish.  Holding  that  the  Post  had 
established  a  trade-mark  to  “The  Fed¬ 
eral  Diary,’’  the  name  of  a  daily  column 
in  the  paper.  Justice  Jesse  C.  .Adkins 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  granted  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction  restraining  the  H'ashington 
Herald  from  using  the  title  for  a  column 
or  department. 

The  injunction  is  against  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Herald.  It  resulted  from  a  complaint 
and  motion  for  a  preliminary  injunction 
by  the  Post  when  the  Herald  adver¬ 
tised  that  it  would  begin  publishing 
“The  Federal  Diary,’’  which  had  been 
appearing  in  the  Post  since  November, 
1932. 

The  column,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  employes  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  was  started/  in  the  Post  under 
the  by-line  of  George  D.  Riley,  who 
moved  to  the  Herald  and  took  the  title 
of  the  column  with  him. 

For  several  weeks,  "The  Federal 
Diary"  appeared  in  both  newspapers, 
with  Morgan  Baker  writing  it  for  the 
Post.  The  temporary  injunction 
brought  a  change  in  the  Herald,  and 
the  column  apjieared  under  the  heading, 
“Riley’s  Daybixik’’  (Temporary  Title). 

The  Times  Conqiany  moved  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  legal  case,  but  the  motion  was 
denied  by  Justice  .Adkins. 

The  latest  episode  in  the  rivalry  of 
the  two  newspapers  followed  a  heated 
battle  over  comic  .strips.  For  a  time, 
four  Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate  comics 
appeared  in  both  papers,  but  the  Post 
obtained  an  injunction  barring  the  Her¬ 
ald  from  printing  them. 


HOUGHTON  JOINS  DIGEST 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  Editorial 

Writer  Will  Have  Weekly  Page 

William  Morris  Houghton,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  editorial  writer,  has 
joined  the  Literary  Digest  staff,  Arthur 
S,  Draper,  editor  of  the  weekly,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Mr.  Houghton  will  contribute  a 
weekly  page  to  the  Digest  on  subjects 
of  national  and  international  interest. 
His  first  page  will  be  in  the  issue  of 
September  16. 

Sir.  Houghton  started  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  N(ko  York  Tribune  in 
1906  as  a  reporter,  later  becoming  a  fea¬ 
ture  and  editorial  writer.  He  left  the 
paper  in  1917  to  do  publicity  work  in 
connection  with  the  World  War.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  was  an  advertising  writer 
with  William  Green.  Inc.,  editor  of  Les¬ 
lie’s  Weekly  and  in  1922  became  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  Judge  and  secretary  of  the 
Leslie-Judge  Company.  He  returned  to 
the  Herald  Tribune  as  an  editorial 
writer  in  1927. 


ARRESTED  FOR  UBEL 

Merle  Mac.A lister,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  I.ong  Beach  (N.  Y.)  Prog¬ 
ress,  a  weekly,  was  arraigned  before 
City  Judge  J.  Charles  Zimmerman  in 
Long  Beach  Sept.  12  on  a  charge  of 
criminal  libel  made  by  Thomas  J. 
Hogan,  City  Treasurer  of  Long  Beach 
and  fusion  candidate  for  Mayor,  based 
ui»n  an  “open  letter’’  address^  to  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Edwards  of  Nassau 
county.  He  pleaded  not  guilty  and  was 
released  in  bail  of  $5(X)  for  trial  on 
Sept.  15. 


Photo  shows  Miss  Alice  Elizabeth 
White,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Valentine  White,  Brooklyn, 
and  Paul  Elmer  Warhurg,  sports  editor 
of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jnlius  Warburg,  who  were 
married  by  City  Court  Justice  Alex¬ 
ander  H.  Ceismar  in  his  chambers  in 
Brooklyn,  Thursday  afternoon,  Aug.  31. 
The  newlyweds  are  seen  aboard  the 
steamer  Pan  American  as  they  left  for 
a  honeymoon  in  Bermuda. 


WAGE  CUT  RESTORED 


Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette 
Employe*  Benefit  Under  NRA 

Simultaneous  with  acceptance  of  the 
NRA  newspaper  code,  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette 
announced  the  restoration  of  the  10  per 
cent  wage  cut  to  employes  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  pressroom,  stereotype  and 
engraving  departments. 

-At  the  same  time  certain  employes 
of  the  business  office  and  editorial 
rooms  whose  salaries  were  cut  10  per 
cent  received  a  return  of  5  per  cent, 
while  those  whose  salaries  were  cut  5 
per  cent  were  given  the  entire  amount 
back.  These  reductions  had  been  in 
effect  since  June  1,  1932.  Return  of 
the  wage  reduction,  which  was  effec¬ 
tive  .Aug.  28,  affected  employes  receiv¬ 
ing  $50  a  week  less.  Only  one  reduc¬ 
tion  was  made  throughout  the  depres¬ 
sion. 

Adoption  of  the  40-hour  week  af¬ 
fected  employes  of  the  business  office 
and  reporters.  The  copy  desks  of  both 
papers  were  unaffected. 


NEW  BEER  ACCOUNT 


Fox’s  De  Luxe  Beer  Places  Copy  in 
Chicago  and  Texas  Cities 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Sept.  12 — A  new  beer  made 
its  debut  here  this  week  with  launching 
of  large-space  advertisements  in  local 
newspapers  for  Fox’s  DeLuxe  Beer,  a 
product  of  Peter  Fox  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany.  Chicago. 

The  advertising  copy  theme  is  that 
of  the  hunt,  affording  colorful  treat¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  Chicago,  news¬ 
paper  copy  is  also  being  released  in 
Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Carroll  Dean  Murphy,  Inc.,  is  hand¬ 
ling  the  account. 


SEVEN  ADDED  TO  STAFF 

Recent  additions  in  the  San  Antonio 
Light  editorial  department,  according 
to  City  Editor  Jack  Nolen,  include: 
George  Hurd,  copy  desk;  Arthur  Laro, 
Frank  Laro,  Chandler  Diehl,  reporters; 
Arthur  Bennack,  assistant  photogra¬ 
pher;  I.orrayn  Miller,  librarian,  and 
Bill  Rives,  sports  department 


BRITISH  GROUPS  TO  MERGE 

.According  to  an  announcement  by 
Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld,  chairman  of  the 
Company  of  Newspaper  Makers,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Sept.  6,  the  new  Company  of  News¬ 
paper  Makers  and  the  Company  of  Sta¬ 
tioners,  will  be  merged  in  November. 


HUGE  SELLING  DRlVt 
BY  SEARS  ROEBUCK 

Ten-Day  Campaign  Will  Rg,  ^ 

800  Newspaper* — Firm*  Sptst 
$19,101,760  on  Newspsp«f 
Space  In  Three  Years  I 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisbu)  ■ 

Chicago,  Sept.  13 — Sears,  Roebnektt 
Co.,  is  launching  the  opening  broa(|]ij)j 
of  a  huge  newspaper  advertising  cfc  1 
paign  in  conjunction  with  its  47tluj.f 
niversary  celebration  in  34  cities  tom#.  | 
row  and  will  extend  its  drive  to  g  ^ 
other  cities  in  which  there  are  Soi  / 
retail  stores  on  Sept.  21.  i 

The  Sears  advertising  will  run  in  jj 
newspapers.  In  most  cities  the  IO4 
campaign  will  be  conducted  exclusncj, 
in  dailies.  Editor  &  Publisher  was  toll 
There  has  never  been  a  drive  vtiij  > 
will  be  more  vigorously  promoted  tkt 
the  present  anniversary  sale,  compon 
officials  stated  here  today. 

The  campaign  consumates  a  concHtd 

$50,000,000  merchandise-purchasing  drin 

that  Sears  entered  into  last  spring  $oa 
after  the  inauguration  of  Presido 
Roosevelt.  Under  the  direction  of  (* 
R.  E.  Wood,  president  of  the  cooipjm 
and  D.  M.  Nelson,  vice-president  ii 
charge  of  merchandising,  5,()()0  mannfat- 
turing  sources,  located  in  44  states  ml 
representing  125  of  the  nation’s  major 
industries,  felt  the  force  of  this  bnyiq 
coup. 

Coincident  with  the  announcemat 
concerning  the  anniversary  promotia 
plans,  was  the  report  by  Gen.  Wool 
that  an  average  of  $17,500  a  da;  ki 
the  iiast  three  years  has  been  spent  k 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  For  newspapr 
advertising  throughout  the  country. 

The  figures  were  prepared  and  pn- 
sented  this  week  at  a  series  of  genml 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  nxe- 
ings  at  which  plans  for  the  company! 
anniversary  celebration  were  nmit 
Sears  during  this  period  has  spent  a 
total  of  $19,101,760  on  advertising  spact 
in  newspapers. 

“Like  every  other  phase  of  merchm 
dising,  advertising  has  been  sever* 
tested  these  last  three  years,”  stated  Ga 
Wood  in  his  report.  “Sears,  Roebotk 
&  Co.,  through  the  $19,101,7M  spM  i 
that  period  for  newspaper  advertisig, 
contributed  materially,  we  believe,  to 
public  morale  and  to  the  protection  d 
American  markets  by  endeavoring  ap- 
gressiyely  to  stimulate  the  demand  kr 
American-made  merchandise. 

“Our  tabulation  of  the  results  of  thm 
expenditures  convinces  us  of  the  vih* 
of  newspapers  in  retail  advertising.  \Ve 
are  taking  the  occasion  of  the  company! 
47th  anniversary  to  express  our  appn- 
ciation  of  the  fine  service  and  coopen- 
tion  extended  by  8(X)  newspapers  upa 
which  our  390  retail  stores  depenikd 
to  get  their  advertising  messages  la- 
fore  the  public.” 

Gen.  Wood  also  announced  that  ik 
company  has  added  8,185  employes  lo 
the  payroll  since  July  29,  bringing  Ik 
total  to  44,588  employed  in  the  San 
retail  stores.  Mail  order  houses  ni 
factories  throughout  the  country. 

“The  NRA  is  costing  our  companyip- 
proximately  $5,000,000  a  year,"  ail 
Gen.  Wood,  “but  we  are  glad  to  pay,  I 
it  aids  in  bringing  back  prosperity." 


FLEMING  SENT  TO  JAIL  [ 

Grover  Fleming,  editor  and  pd^] 
Usher  of  the  American- Examiner.  0- 
lumbus  weekly,  began  his  six-merf 
sentence  for  criminal  libel  in  Ik 
Piqua,  O.,  jail  last  week.  He  b; 
announced  he  will  edit  his  piaper  fnef 
the  jail  and  will  also  Write  a  hisWl 
of  his  stormy  career  as  publisher  of  >■ 
sensational  weekly.  i 


NEW  CLASSIHED  MANAGB 

James  Crohe,  of  the  Tobey  Oassitt 
Service.  Buffalo,  has  been  named  cl^ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  rijl 
River  (Mass.)  Herald-News,  succw" 
ing  Thomas  O’Donnell,  who  was  ^ 
moted  to  local  display  advertising.  W 
V.  Murphy  has  been  named  compo* 
room  foreman,  succeeding  John  “ 
Driscoll. 
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‘NEW  YORK  SIZE’  EVENING  POST  APPEARS 

Daily,  Not  a  “Picture  Tabloid,”  Now  in  Half  Standard  Size,  Stresses  Convenience  and  Complete¬ 
ness — Harry  Nason  Acting  as  Editor 

The  i'ork  Evening  Post  phia,  is  acting  as  editor.  Mr.  Nason,  strips,  including  “Mutt  and  Jeff,”  “Cap-  would  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  new 

known  for  more  than  a  hundred  the  youngest  executive  in  the  Curtis-  tain  and  the  Kids,”  “Connie,”  “In  the  size.  The  prominence  given  each  edi- 


vears  for  its  dignity  and  conservatism, 
entered  a  new  phase  of  its  career  Sept. 
14  when  it  appeared  in  half-newspaper 

*'^The  newspaper  has  five  12-em  col¬ 
umns.  It  has  the  same  over-all  width 
as  the  A>ii'  York  Daily  Xeios,  tabloid, 
but  is  slightly  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
half  longer.  The  Post’s  new  type  page  is 
101/3  inches  by  15  5/7  inches,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  News’  9^  by  14}^  inch 
trpe  page.  The  Posts  column  is  220 
Imes  deep,  while  the  News’  column  depth 
is  203  lines.  A  full  page  in  the  Post  is 
1,100  lines;  in  the  News  812  lines. 

The  new  Post,  however,  does  not  re¬ 
semble  a  tabloid  in  any  other  manner. 
The  familiar  type  and  heads  of  the 
former-sized  paper  are  retained  in  the 
new,  and  the  features  remain  the  same 
with  some  additions.  Emphasis  remains 
on  type  matter,  rather  than  on  pictures. 

The  first  issue,  the  front  page  of 
which  is  reproduced  herewith,  had  50 
jiages  and  was  well  supported  by  adver¬ 
tisers. 

The  greatest  space  contraction  notice¬ 
able  was  on  the  editorial  page.  The 
iormer  Post  editorial  page  was  seven 
columns  wide  (eight  columns  on  other 
pages).  Nearly  three  of  these  were  for¬ 
merly  given  over  to  editorials,  and  two 
and  a  half  columns  were  filled  daily 
with  letters.  In  the  new  form  two 
regular  size  columns  of  editorials  are 
printed  and  two  columns  of  letters.  The 
letters  are  set  solid,  as  compared  with 
the  former  policy  of  giving  them  plenty 
of  white  space.  “The  Daily  Mirror  of 
Washington”  appears  on  the  new  edi¬ 
torial  page  as  on  the  old. 

The  page  opposite  the  editorial  page 
carries  “In  the  Wake  of  the  News”,  a 
two-column  feature  of  follow-ups  on  old 
news  stories,  Sykes’  three-columns  car¬ 
toon  and  the  “(Zentury  .Ago”  feature. 

The  first  issue  carried  four  book 
P^es,  ccnterii^  around  William  Sos- 
kin’s  double-width  column.  There  were 
two  amusement  pages  and  three  pages 
devoted  to  women.  The  emphasis  on 
the  women’s  pages  is  the  Dorothy  Dix 
column.  The  doings  of  scxriety  occupy 
two  pages. 

The  Post  is  still  emphasizing  the 
completeness  of  its  financial  news.  Five 
pages  were  given  over  in  the  edition  un¬ 
der  scrutiny  to  financial  stories  and 
tables,  leading  off  with  Ralph  West 
Robey’s  daily  article.  The  edition  car¬ 
ried  a  page  promotion  advertisement 
saying  in  part :  “The  Evening  Post  in 
its  new,  convenient  size,  contains  all  the 
news  of  finance  and  business  together 
with  securities  quotations  complete  in 
every  detail.” 

The  first  sports  page  carries  the  col¬ 
umns  of  Westbrook  Pegler,  Jack  Ko- 
toed  and  Fred  Lieb.  The  Sept.  14  issue 
had  *ix  sports  pages,  including  the  hack 
cover-page  with  an  art  layout. 

separate  pages  are  carried  for 
*^^*^*®’  obituaries  and  shipping. 
The  first  21  pages  were  given  over  to 
general  news. 

The  ^ition  carried  no  story  on  the 
cMnge  in  size,  nor  no  general  promotion 
advertising.  The  letters  column  led  off 
comments  on  the  change. 

The  Post’s  sweeping  changes  repre- 
s«nt  sonMhing  new  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism.  Usually  when  a  paper  changes 
ns  size,  its  news  and  treatment  also  un- 
aergo  a  marked  change.  The  Post’s 
appear,  is  to  create  a  dig- 
*0  tabloid  with  complete  news  cover- 
W.  the  convenience  of  the  size  and  the 
ompleteness  of  the  paper’s  news  cover- 
tion  stressed  in  promo- 

last  the  resignation 

Wn  Johan  S.  Mason,  who  had 

D  and  of  Ralph 

H  n’  «*«:otive  editor, 
tor  former  assistant  edi¬ 

tor  of  the  Public  Ledgers  in  Philadel¬ 


phia,  is  acting  as  editor.  Mr.  Nason, 
the  youngest  executive  in  the  Curtis- 
Martin  organization,  was  sent  to  New 
York  by  John  C.  Martin  to  study  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  Nason  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  that  in  designing  the  new  size 


strips,  including  “Mutt  and  Jeff,”  “Cap¬ 
tain  and  the  Kids,”  “Connie,”  “In  the 
Rough,”  a  golf  strip  previously  in  the 
Post,  and  “Modish  Mitzi”  a  fashion 
strip.  Three  of  these,  “Captain  and  the 
Kids,”  “In  the  Rough”  and  “Modish 
Mitzi”  were  in  the  Sept.  14  issue. 
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Front  page  of  new  etyle  New  York  Evening  Post 


newspaper,  the  first  consideration  had 
been  for  the  former  Post  readers.  “We 
believe  they’ll  like  it,”  he  said. 

Rowland  Wood,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Post,  is  now  acting  as  managing 
editor,  and  Tim  Bum,  former  sports 
editor,  is  acting  as  general  news  editor. 

Clair  Hare,  formerly  of  the  Public 
Ledger  sports  department,  is  the  new 
Post  sports  editor.  Another  Public 
Ledger  man,  Louis  Winter,  editorial 
writer,  has  joined  the  Post.  Arthur 
Sorenson  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
illustrations. 

Elenore  Kellogg,  former  editor  of  the 
women’s  pages,  has  resigned,  together 
with  three  other  members  of  the  wo¬ 
men’s  department.  May  Cameron,  who 
formerly  wrote  the  book  notes  column, 
is  women’s  editor  now,  Doris  Schnei¬ 
der  is  doing  the  book  notes  column. 

John  Mason  Brown,  drama  critic; 
Wilella  Waldorf,  who  writes  a  column 
on  the  theatre,  and  Thornton  Dele- 
hanty,  movie  critic,  remain  with  the  pa¬ 
per. 

Mr.  Nason  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  the  Post  was  to  have  more  comic 


Personnel  changes  were  made  only  in 
the  editorial  department. 

Editorial  promotion  of  the  new  size 
was  made  by  newspaper  advertisements 
showing  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  new 
paper.  Ad  advertisement  on  Sept.  13 
said:  “Tomorrow — ^the  First  of  New 
York’s  Complete  Newspapers  Goes 
‘New  York  Size.’  Easier  to  read— on 
the  train,  in  the  subway,  at  home.  A 
clean  comprehensive  evening  newspaper 
— not  a  ‘picture  tabloid.’  The  first  com¬ 
plete  newspaper  built  to  meet  the  needs 
of  alert,  swift-moving  New  Yorkers.” 
Additional  points  stressed  were  that  the 
new  form  with  “less  ‘page’  but  more 
pages.  Pages  you  can  read  without 
folding.  Pages  that  stay  in  place.  Handy, 
convenient,  eye-glance  pages.” 

The  convenience  of  the  size  and  the 
fact  that  all  advertisements  would  have 
a  good  display  and  cannot  be  buried  are 
points  that  are  being  impressed  on  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  prospective  advertisers. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  arguments  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  advertisements  below  the 
“fold”  were  easily  missed  by  readers 


would  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  new 
size.  The  prominence  given  each  edi¬ 
torial  department  lends  itself  well  to 
special  advertising,  also,  it  is  empha¬ 
sized.  Greater  visibility  of  advertise¬ 
ments  is  another  point  stressed. 

A  tentative  open  advertising  rate  of 
42  cents  a  line  was  recently  announced. 
Previously  the  open  rate  was  45  cents  a 
line.  The  new  rate  for  5,000  lines  was 
listed  at  39  cents  as  compared  with  40 
cents  previously.  C.  C.  Lane,  business 
and  advertising  manager,  said,  however, 
that  the  new  rate  card  was  still  being 
adjusted. 

(Special  to  Kditok  &  Publisbex) 

Phil.\delphia,  Sept.  13-The  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
will  not  be  Harry  Nason’s  first  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  small-sized  newspaper, 
giving  all  the  news  and  usual  features 
but  without  the  sensationalism  at¬ 
tached  to  tabloids. 

Nason,  the  youngest  executive  of 
the  Curtis-Martin  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  1926,  was  made  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadel{>hia  Sun,  which  was 
started  at  the  suggestion  of  David  E. 
Smiley,  then  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  and  the  New  York  Post.  It 
was  started  the  day  after  Curtis- \^r- 
tin  published  the  old  North  American 
whose  A.  P.  franchise  was  transferred 
to  the  Sun.  In  three  years  Nason  had 
lifted  its  circulation  to  122,000 — the 
second  in  the  Philadelphia  field,  being 
trailed  by  the  Public  Ledger  and  the 
Record.  In  1928,  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis 
ordered  the  Sun  scrapped. 

Nason  began  his  newspaper  work  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
of  which  his  father,  Harry  B.  Nason, 
Sr.,  has  been  Sunday  editor  for  years. 
After  some  time  on  the  old  Telegraph 
he  went  to  the  Evening  Ledger  as  re¬ 
porter,  becoming  successively  assistant 
city  editor  and  city  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger,  then  managing  editor  of 
the  Sim  and  Evening  Ledger  and  then 
assistant  editor  of  the  Ledgers,  finally 
being  placed  in  full  charge  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Public  Ledger. 

Several  months  ago  Nason  was  sent 
to  New  York  by  John  C.  Martin  to 
study  the  prospects  for  the  continuance 
of  the  Post. 

NEW  FRESNO  PAPER 

The  Fresno  (Cal.)  Post,  a  semi¬ 
weekly  of  general  circulation,  made  its 
first  appearance  on  Fresno  streets  Sept. 
6.  The  first  issue  claiming  15,000  cir¬ 
culation  carried  16  pages  of  news  and 
advertising.  The  newspaper,  according 
to  editorial  page  masthead,  is  published 
by  the  Fresno  Post  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  with  C.  A.  Olsen,  Fresno  busi¬ 
ness  man,  as  publisher  and  Ben  F.  Har¬ 
rell,  editor. 

MURDOCK  SUCCEEDS  WATERS 

Harry  T.  Murdock,  drama  editor  of 
the  Phiadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  has 
been  appointed  drama  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  to  succeed 
Arthur  B.  Waters,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed.  Odell  Hauser  is  doing  drama 
and  music  reviews  for  the  Evening 
Ledger. 

BURDICK  JOINS  N.  B.  C. 

Harold  Burdick,  for  the  past  11  years 
reporter,  Sunday  editor  and  columnist 
on  the  Seattle  Times,  resigned  recently 
to  join  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  as  a 
writer  and  entertainer.  While  on  the 
Times  Burdick  was  also  in  charge  of 
the  daily’s  news  broadcasts. 

PIONEER  MERCHANT  DIES 

Isadore  Saks,  a  pioneer  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  specialty  shops  for  apparel 
and  one  of  the  founders  and  the  foimer 
president  of  Saks  &  Co.,  New  York 
City,  died  Sept.  13  at  his  summer  home 
in  Elberon,  N.  J. 
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PLAIN  DEALER  EMPLOYES  WON’T  JOIN 
CLEVELAND  EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATION 


PLAQUE  PRESENTED  N.  Y.  SUN  W 


WORLD  WHEAT  BOAIffi 


Form  Own  Organization,  But  Will  Co-operate  in  Recommenda¬ 
tions  (Ml  Newspaper  Code  by  Other  Papers’ 
Representatives 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

CLEVELAND,  Sept.  13— The  reso¬ 
lution  of  conditional  affiliation  with 
the  Cleveland  Editorial  Employes’  As¬ 
sociation  adopted  last  week  by  the  Plain 
Dealer  Employes’  Association  was  re¬ 
scinded  today  by  the  latter  group 
after  the  larger  group  had  declined  to 
accept  the  amendments  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws  proposd  by  the  Plain 
Dealer  forces  as  a  condition  of  joining. 
The  Plain  Dealer  men,  however,  agreed 
to  co-operate  with  the  Employes’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  drafting  recommendations  on 
the  permanent  newspaper  code.  The 
Plain  Dealer  group  also  named  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  of  its  own,  unaffiliated  with  any 
other  organization. 

The  Plain  Dealer  staff’s  latest  action 
was  pressed  by  a  stormy  meeting  of 
the  association  last  Sunday,  when  the 
proposed  amendments  were  submitted. 
The  Plain  Dealer  group  had  resolved 
to  come  into  the  fold  if  the  association 
agreed  not  to  take  any  action  on  wage 
scales,  hours  of  work,  assessments,  dues, 
or  initiation  fees,  affiliation  with  other 
organizations,  or  amendments  to  its  con¬ 
stitution  and  to'-laws,  without  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  embracing  at  least  one-third 
of  the  membership  of  each  of  its  three 
chapters. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Plain  Dealer  as¬ 
sociation  said  they  had  been  instructed 
to  insist  upon  the  proposed  amendments 
as  a  means  of  safeguarding  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  members,  many  of  whom 
feared  that  the  association  might  be 
harangued  into  supporting  unsound 
measures  which  could  be  adopted  by 
the  majority  votes  of  the  members  of 
other  chapters. 

Personalities  and  animosities  between 
several  of  the  original  framers  of  the 
association  were  brought  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  Garland  Ashcraft  of  the  Press 
was  the  most  radical  sicker  against 
the  Plain  Dealer  resolutions,  asserting 
that  executives  of  the  Plain  Dealer  had 
had  a  part  in  framing  them,  which  was 
denied  Ity  Ralph  J.  Donaldson,  political 
writer  for  the  Plain  Dealer,  Donald¬ 
son,  one  of  the  original  committee  of 
nine  which  drafted  the  association’s 
laws,  resigned  from  the  association  after 
the  meeting  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Plain  Dealer  group 
unhampered  by  any  other  affiliation. 

Lloyd  White,  labor  editor  of  the 
Press,  was  elected  president,  succeeding 
A.  H.  Roberts,  of  the  News,  temporary 
president.  John  Haas  of  the  News  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  secretaryship  and  Chads 
O.  Skinner  of  the  Plain  Dealer  was 
chosen  to  serve  as  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  though  his  election  was  held 
by  some  to  be  illegal  in  view  of  his 
colleagues’  abstention  from  membership. 

At  the  Plain  Dealer  meeting,  W.  G. 
LaVelle,  labor  editor,  presented  this 
resolution,  which  was  adopted; 

“W HEREAs,  the  Plain  Dealer  Editorial 
Employes’  Association  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  proposing  affiliation  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Editorial  Employes’  Association 
upon  certain  conditions,  and 
“Whemas,  the  Qeveland  Editorial 
Employes’  Association,  at  a  meeting  at 
the  Hollenden  Hotel,  Sept.  10,  1933, 
took  no  action  on  the  resolution  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  Editorial  Employes’  Asso¬ 
ciation  proposing  affiliation  with  the 
Cleveland  Editorial  Employes’  Associa¬ 
tion.  and 

“Whereas,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  Editorial  Employes’  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  the  interests  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  can  best  be  served  by  not  affiliat¬ 
ing  with  any  other  organization  at  this 
time,  now  therefore, 

“Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Plain 
Dealer  Editorial  Employes  .Association 
hereby  rescinds  its  offer  to  affiliate  with 
the  Cleveland  Editorial  Employes  As¬ 
sociation,  and 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  a 


copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
Cleveland  Editorial  Employes’  Associa¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Skinner  then  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

“Whereas,  the  Cleveland  Editorial 
Employes’  Association,  at  a  meeting  at 
the  Hollenden  Hotel,  Sept.  10,  1933, 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Plain  Dealer  Edito¬ 
rial  Employes’  Association  in  drafting 
recommendations  on  the  permanent 
newspaper  code, 

“Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Plain  Dealer  Edito¬ 
rial  Employes’  Association  be  author¬ 
ized  to  co-operate  with  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Cleveland  Editorial 
Employes’  Association  shall  not  incur 
acting  upon  such  recommendations,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  Plain  Dealer  Editorial 
Employes  Association  shall  not  incur 
any  expense  in  submitting  such  recom¬ 
mendations  without  a  vote  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  members  of  the  association,  and 

“Be  It  Further  Resm-ved,  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Cleveland  Editorial  Employes’  As¬ 
sociation.” 

Dale  Cox,  columnist,  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  was  adopted,  and  Mr. 
Donaldson,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  appointed  Messrs.  LaVelle  and 
Cox  to  co-operate  with  Messrs.  Don¬ 
aldson  and  Skinner  and  Lawrence  F. 
Levenberg  in  carrying  out  the  resolu¬ 
tion: 

“Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Plain  Dealer  Editorial 
Employes’  Association  and  two  other 
members  of  the  association  appointed 
by  the  chairman  be  authorized  to  draft 
a  permanent  constitution  and  by-laws 
for  the  association  to  be  submitted  for 
adoption  to  the  association  at  a  later 
meeting  to  be  called  by  the  executive 
committee.” 

Mr.  Donaldson  was  elected  perma¬ 
nent  chairman,  Mr.  Levenberg,  vice- 
chairman  ;  Larry  Hawkins,  treasurer 
and  Mr.  Skinner,  secretary. 

Thus  far,  58  editorial  employes  have 
been  enrolled,  and  Chairman  Donaldson 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a  member¬ 
ship  committee  of  three,  with  the  aim  of 
increasing  the  membership  to  100. 

Commenting  upon  the  Sunday  meet¬ 
ing,  Mr.  LaVelle,  one  of  the  original 
committee  of  nine,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  : 

“The  plan  started  at  the  top  and  is 


IN  honor  of  the  New  York  Sun’s 
100th  anniversarv.  which  occurred 


s-  100th  anniversary,  which  occurred 
Sept.  3,  William  T.  Dewart,  president 
of  the  newspaper,  has  caused  to  be  made 
a  bronze  commemorative  tablet,  to  be 
placed  in  the  reception  room  of  the 
Sun  Building  at  280  Broadway. 

The  plaque  bears  a  likeness  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  H.  Day,  who  founded  the  Sun 
Sept.  3,  1833,  and  an  appropriate  leg¬ 
end.  It  is  harmonious  in  style  with 
three  plaques  which  already  decorate 
the  walls  of  the  room  and  bear  a  like¬ 
ness  of  Charles  A.  Dana,  famous  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sun,  and  the  texts  of  Robert 
H.  Davis’s  “I  Am  the  Printing  Press” 
and  Harold  M.  Anderson’s  editorial  ar¬ 
ticle,  “Lindbergh  Flies  Alone.” 


NEWSPAPERMEN  MARCHED  IN  THIS  PARADE 


Usually  the  press  has  the  role  of  spectator  when  the  drums  beat  and  feet 
shuffle  along  parade  avenues,  but  hundreds  of  newspapermen,  representing 
all  branches  of  the  publishing  industry,  took  their  places  among  the  250,000 
marchers  in  the  great  NRA  parade  in  New  York  Sept.  13.  Leating  the 
press  group  was  Lee  Olwell,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Journal,  followed 
in  the  first  row  by  Arthur  Brisbane,  Roy  Howard,  Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patter¬ 
son,  A.  J.  Kohler,  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  John  C.  Martin,  and  others  to  whom 
marching  was  evidently  an  unaccustomed  chore.  According  to  Brisbane’s 
Thursday  column,  “a  parade  of  editors  and  publishers  could  get  out  of  step  if 
they  had  the  Angel  Gabriel  beating  the  bass  drum,  or  blowing  his  horn.” 


Secretary  Wallace  “Drafts”  PrL  . 
Ushers  as  U.  S.  Delegates  to  Use 
Their  Knowledge  of  Farm 
Problems 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishu) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  14— Tb 
administration  this  week  placed  new  and 
important  responsibilities  on  two  mens 
bers  of  the  newspaper  profession  who 
had  previously  distinguished  themselvts 
as  representatives  of  the  United  State 
in  working  out  the  international  wheat 
agreement. 

Robert  W.  Bingham,  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  and  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  and  Fred¬ 
erick  E.  Murphy,  who  publishes  Ae 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  were  drafted  for 
service  in  this  field.  Bingham  was  ap¬ 
pointed  permanent  American  delegate  to 
the  International  Wheat  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  will  have  charge  of  am¬ 
plifying  and  completing  details  of  the 
agreement,  and  Murphy  was  selected  as 
special  delegate  from  the  United  States 
to  sessions  of  the  International  Wheat 
Advisory  Committee  from  time  to  time 
as  may  be  necessary. 

Both  Bingham  and  Murphy,  as  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers  in  agricultural 
states,  have  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  problems  confronting  the  par¬ 
ley,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  .A 
Wallace  said  in  formally  announcing  the 
selections. 

The  conference  hopes  to  reduce  world 
surpluses  of  wheat  and  restore  grain 
prices  to  normal  levels.  The  export 
quote  to  Russia  will  be  one  of  the  first 
problems  undertaken. 


working  down,  instead  of  being  started 
at  the  bottom  and  working  upward. 
The  committee  .that  did  the  framing  was 
self-appointed.  Its  members  repre¬ 
sented  nobody  but  themselves. 

“The  proper  procedure  would  have 
been  to  canvass  the  three  newspapers — 
the  Press,  News,  and  Plain  Dealer,  to 
determine  whether  the  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  wanted  to  organize,  and  if  so,  in 
what  way — each  paper  to  have  its  own 
association,  or  a  general  association  in 
which  each  paper  would  be  represented.” 


ELLIS  WINS  $309,961  AWARD 


Court  Upholda  Fraud  Charge  Made 

Againat  Worcester  Store  Owaert 

.An  award  of  $309,%!  for  Theodore 
T.  Ellis,  associated  with  Frank  Knox 
in  publishing  the  Chica(/o  Daily  Sews, 
and  former  publisher  of  the  IVorccsItr 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  was  handed  down 
by  Judge  David  F.  Dillon  of  Superior 
court,  Worcester,  Sept.  11,  in  Mr.  Ellis' 
suit  against  the  C.  T.  Sherer  Compaiiy, 
Worcester  department  store,  and  its 
officials,  to  recover  on  purchase  of  the 
company’s  stock. 

The  case  will  be  appealed  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Judicial  Court  on  exceptions 
taken  during  the  trial,  Charles  C.  Mil- 
ton.  attorney  for  the  Sherer  Company, 
announced. 

Judge  Dillon  in  handing  down  his 
decision,  said  it  appeared  to  the  court 
that  Mr.  Ellis  purchased  6,250  shares 
of  the  C.  T.  Sherer  Company  in  1929 
for  $250,000  as  a  result  of  “false  a^ 
fraudulent”  representations  of  fact  made 
by  the  respondents,  C.  T.  Sherer 
pany,  Joseph  F.  Sherer  and  Herbert 
W.  Esterbrook. 


LONG’S  PAPER  NOT  FRANKED 


Post  Office  Denies  Rumor  Senator  '» 
Using  Mails  Free 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publish*!) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  1^ 
Charges  that  Senator  Huey  Long  oi 
Louisiana  has  been  sending  his  new^ 
paper,  American  Progress,  through  w 
mails  on  a  frank  have  been  emptoj 
cally  denied  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 

ment.  ,  ,  l 

“No  newspaper  is  franked  by  any 
Senator,”  it  was  asserted: 

The  American  Progress  contains  » 
open  letter  to  A1  Capone  *?  ., 

incident  of  the  receipt  of  a  gashed  ^ 
by  the  self-termed  Kingfish  in  a  iraw 
at  the  Sands  Point  Bath  Club,  Low 
Island,  some  time  ago.  y 

Postmaster  General  Farley 
when  asked  whether  a  proof  o*  . 
open  letter  was  being  sent  out  unw 
frank,  that  such  material  is  not  elip 
for  the  franking  privilege,  and 
Senator  Long  would  be  forced  to  ^ 
postage  if  he  had  sent  it  through 
mails  free. 
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COPY  TO  REBUILD  CONFIDENCE  IN  BANKS 

Financial  Advertisers,  in  Session  in  New  York,  Believe  Consistent  Campaign  Would  Create  Public 

Belief  in  Financial  Institutions 
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The  need  for  immediate  and  consis¬ 
tent  advertising  to  restore  confidence 
in  the  nation's  banks  and  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  was  repeatedly  emphasized  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Financial 
Advertisers'  Association  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  this  week. 

President  H.  A.  Lyon,  advertising 
manager,  Bankers  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  made  this  clear  in  his  opening 
remarks,  and  other  speakers  reiterateci 
his  belief.  Mr.  Lyon  said :  “The  public, 
while  it  has  ceased  to  bite,  is  still  growl¬ 
ing  and  suspicious.  There  is  ample 
work  to  be  done,  and  ours  of  public  re¬ 
lations  is  not  the  least  in  importance.” 

The  general  sentiment  was  that  al¬ 
though  the  country  is  on  the  business 
upgrade,  the  public,  still  disillusioned 
by  the  shocks  of  bank  liquidations  and 
failures,  is  chary  of  banking  institutioris. 
Additional  na*tional  and  state  legislation 
on  banking  may  be  expected,  it  was 
asserted,  but  nothing  could  take  the 
place  of  public  confidence  in  banks.  It 
is  necessary  therefore,  the  advertisers 
stated,  that  banking  institutions  start 
from  scratch  and  teach  the  public  the 
iuntoental  soundness  of  banking.  The 
trend  of  their  talks  indicated  that  a  big 
upturn  in  financial  advertising  may  be 
expected,  with  newspapers  as  the  pre¬ 
dominant  medium. 

The  need  for  more  financial  advertis¬ 
ing  was  emphasized  at  a  time  when  this 
classification  of  newspaper  linage  had 
just  recorded  its  lowest  monthly  total 
since  Media  Records,  Inc.,  started  its 
linage  measurements  in  1928.  The  drop 
in  financial  linage  in  August,  as  recorded 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  was  contrary  to 
the  upward  trend  in  every  other  classi¬ 
fication. 

The  meeting  was  characterized  by  an 
intensity  of  purpose.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  question  on  the  part  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  but  that  there  was  a  tremendous 
job  for  them  to  do  by  advertising.  And 
they  showed  great  interest  in  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  type  of  copy  best  suited 
to  their  situation. 

The  relation  of  a  bank  to  the  public 
was  also  a  much-discussed  subject. 
With  the  nation-wide  closing  of  banks 
still  fresh  in  memory,  new  data  and  in¬ 
formation  on  this  point  was  detailed. 
In  general  the  press  was  praised  for 
its  handling  of  that  panicky  story,  al- 
Aough  some  bankers  were  taken  to  task 
for  their  refusal  to  take  the  press  into 
their  confidence,  thus  bringing  about 
a  confused  situation  that  might  have 
been  avoided. 

At  a  luncheon  on  Thursday,  Alva  G. 
Maxwell,  Citizens  &  Southern  National 
Bank,  .Atlanta,  was  elected  president 
of  the  association,  succeeding  Mr.  Lyon. 

I.  I.  Sperling,  Cleveland  Trust  Com- 
^ny,  was  named  first  vice-president ; 
]•  Mills  ^ston.  Northern  Trust  Com- 
^ny,  Chicago,  second  vice-president ; 
Robert  W.  Sparks,  Bowery  Savings 
Bank,  New  York,  third  vice-president, 
snd  Fred  W.  Mathison,  National  Se- 
I  cunty  Bank  of  Chicago,  treasurer. 
Preston  E.  Reed  was  reappointed  as 
^utive  secretary.  Headejuarters  of 
toe  association  are  in  Chicago. 

-Newspapers  were  paid  a  warm  tribute 
D)’  Bayard  Pope,  chairman  of  the  ad- 
!«ory  committee  of  the  Marine  Midland 
trust  Company,  New  York,  at  a  general 
^**on  \\  ednesday. 

ulhng  the  newspapers  the  “basic 
»nor  in  bank  advertising,  Mr.  Pope 
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most  of  you  gentlemen  use  newspapers 
as  the  primary  instrument  for  placing 
your  own  advertising  messages  before 
the  people.  The  press  is  the  very 
foundation  of  public  opinion  and  no  sup- 


Alva  G.  Maxwell,  Atlanta,  new 
president  of  F.A.A. 


plementary  medium  such  as  radio  _  or 
the  cinema,  both  of  fast  growing  im¬ 
portance,  can  take  its  place  in  that  re¬ 
gard. 

“Millions  of  people  have  a  heavy 
stake  in  banking  stability.  News  about 
a  bank  is  often  news  that  interests 
everyone  in  its  community.  But  the 
sort  of  news  that  the  press  carries 
about  the  banks  depends  primarily  ujwn 
how  much  opportunity  the  bankers  give 
the  newspapers  to  know  what  the  po¬ 
sition  and  policies  of  the  bank  are  on 
questions  of  general  interest.  We  must 
give  reliable  information  to  the  people 
by  first  giving  the  newspai^rs  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  proper  and  in  the  public 
interest  for  the  people  to  have. 

“I  therefore  can  think  of  no  duty  of 
a  bank  public  relations  man  more  vital 
than  to  build  up  and  maintain  mutual 
confidence  between  his  bank  and  the 
local  newspaper.  The  public  is  always 
the  beneficiary  of  a  policy  of  clear  pub¬ 
licity.  A  sound  bank  has  everything 
to  gain  by  it.  The  newspapers  and  the 
banks  have  every  incentive  to  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  community  they  serve. 
And  if  we  are  to  capitalize  that  policy, 
the  bank  publicity  man  must  go  out 
and  travel  his  full  half  of  the  distance 
to  help  the  newspapers  to  interpret 
good  banking  to  their  millions  of 
readers.” 

Speaking  of  the  type  of  copy  banks 
might  use  advantageously,  Mr.  Pope 
said  that  high-pressure  advertising  men 
who  ridiculed  the  conservatism  of 
bankers  in  their  advertising  were  on 
the  wrong  track.  He  suggested  that 
the  so-called  “inhibitions”  of  bankers 
could  be  capitalized  on  in  advertising 
rather  than  discarded. 

“It  is  time,”  he  said,  “that  we  bankers 
say  that  those  prohibitions  are  not 
liabilities  at  all,  but  sound  assets,  and 
a  definite  challenge  to  advertising 
men.” 

“In  days  gone  by,”  Mr.  Pope  said, 
“a  banker  could  properly  consider  him¬ 
self  as  managing  a  private  institution 
whose  operations  were  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential  so  long  as  he  kept  his  bank 
sound  and  able  to  pay  its  obligations. 
We  have  moved  quickly  from  the  pri¬ 


vate  to  the  public  concept,  and  we  are 
still  enmeshed  in  that  evolution.  We 
haven’t  become  accustomed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  interest  in  banking,  but  the  public 
now  looks  upon  the  banks  as  organiza¬ 
tions  engaged  in  public  service,  and  the 
wise  banker  takes  that  viewpoint  into 
account.” 

“I  have  heard  it  said,”  Mr.  Pope  went 
on,  “that  the  bank  holiday  would  not 
have  taken  place  if  the  public  had  un¬ 
derstood  more  about  banking,  and  that 
the  banker  was  to  blame  for  that  dis¬ 
astrous  lack  of  information  through 
his  short-sighted  public  relations  view¬ 
point.  Personally,  I  don't  believe  that 
it  was  within  the  power  of  any  public 
relations  effort  to  prevent  what  hap¬ 
pened.  The  country  was  engulfed  in  a 
maelstrom  of  fear,  aroused  by  profound 
despair  over  the  entire  economic  out¬ 
look.  The  banks  felt  the  effect,  but 
were  certainly  not  the  cause  of  that 
rising  crisis. 

“On  the  other  hand,  sounder  bank 
public  relations  and  sounder  banking 
together  would  unquestionably  have 
tempered  the  difficulty.  Better  public 
relations  in  future  should  go  far  toward 
greater  banking  stability,  and  render 
the  well-managed  banks  less  vulnerable 
to  the  sudden  whims  of  public  feeling. 
Most  of  our  banks  are  and  have  been 
sound,  even  though  the  public  has  re¬ 
cently  heard  mostly  about  those  that 
were  not  sound.  If  the  strong  banks 
succeed  in  interpreting  themselves 
properly  to  the  people  of  this  country 
during  the  next  few  years  their  own 
position  will  be  immeasurably  strength¬ 
ened.” 

One  of  those  critical  of  press  handling 
of  the  banking  crisis  was  John  H. 
Puelicher,  president  of  the  Marshall  & 
Ilsley  Bank,  Milwaukee.  But  he  also 
said  that  too  much  apathy  on  the  part 
of  bankers  in  taking  the  pubic  into 
their  confidence  was  another  reason. 
Bank  advertising,  he  added,  should  be 
more  than  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
institution,  it  should  carry  vital  infor¬ 
mation.  'The  bank  holiday,  he  said, 
should  interest  the  public  in  banking 
affairs. 

Mr.  Puelicher  paid  a  brief  tribute  to 
the  constructive  work  of  newspapers  in 
the  financial  crisis,  but  added: 

“But  let  us  not  stand  by  and  permit 
the  unfair  newspaper  and  the  unfair 
politician  to  run  away  with  us.  The 
American  banker  in  the  majority 
knows  he  has  done  everything  possible 
not  to  fail  his  public  trust.  The  miracle 
is  that  he  has  come  through  as  well 
as  he  has,  and  if  I  know  the  American 
banker,  as  I  think  I  do,  he  will  accept 
his  responsibility  and  carry  out  his  part 
in  a  new  public  relations  endeavor  for 
the  production  of  a  better  and  more 
understanding  partnership  between  him¬ 
self  and  his  public.” 

President  Lyon  in  his  opening  ad¬ 
dress  also  pointed  to  the  vital  need  of 
disseminating  information  of  banking 
practices  to  the  public.  He  listed  the 
factors  in  new  legislation  that  pointed 
to  “an  era  of  greater  public  enlighten- 
ment,’|  although,  he  said,  “the  present 
publicity  requirements  are  not  enough.” 
One  of  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  he 
added,  was  that  public  Interest  will 
lapse  when  the  emergency  is  over. 

If  this  country  is  to  have  a  strong 
banking  system,  he  added,  there  must 
be  education  of  the  public — “not  for  the 
duration  of  the  depression,  not  for  a 
year,  but  for  a  generation  or  more.” 
“Good  banks,”  he  said,  “have  suffered 
because  there  has  been  bad  banking.” 

Mr.  Lyon  suggested  that  since  public 
relations  is  now  “warp  and  woof’  with 
the  banking  industry,  the  F.A.A.  might 
give  up  its  independent  position  as  an 
organization  and  align  itself  with  the 
American  Bankers  Association  or  Re¬ 
serve  City  Bankers. 


-Advertising  was  one  of  the  means 
suggested  by  G.  Fred  Berger,  treasurer 
of  the  Xorristown-Penn  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  for  rebuilding  public  confidence 
in  banks.  “I  think  you  will  all  agree 
with  me,”  he  added,  “that  for  most 
banks,  newspaper  advertising  is  the  best 
medium  for  reaching  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  present  and  prospective  custo¬ 
mers.”  He  advocated  the  use  of  an 
efficient  advertising  agency  which  un¬ 
derstood  bank  problems.  Some  banks, 
he  added,  might  think  the  use  of  an 
advertising  agency  expensive,  but  “there 
is  undoubtedly  considerably  more  waste 
in  the  value  of  space  used  without  com- 
jjetent  supervision  of  the  use  of  the 
space  and  the  expenditure  of  money.” 

The  Securities  Act  of  1933  was  sev¬ 
erely  criticized  by  Allan  M.  Pope,  presi¬ 
dent,  First  of  Boston  Corporation,  New 
York,  at  this  session.  The  actual  result 
of  the  new  legal  responsibility  placed  on 
long-term  borrowers  by  the  Act  has  been 
a  suspension  of  the  flow  of  capital  into 
industry  at  a  time  when  it  is  sorely 
needed,  he  said. 

Phil  S.  Hanna,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  speaking  on  “The 
Newspapers’  Position  Under  the  Secu¬ 
rities  Act,”  said  that  “one  of  the  few 
redeeming  features  of  the  Securities 
-Act  is  that  it  does  not  materially  change 
the  legal  responsibilities  of  newspapers 
in  connection  with  financial  advertising.” 

“The  net  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  news¬ 
papers  are  concerned,”  Mr.  Hanna  said, 
“is  that  if  propaganda  is  printed  any¬ 
where  it  must  be  printed  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement  itself.  But  do  not  be  afraid 
of  the  word  ‘propaganda.’  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  your  advertising  copy 
editorial-provoking.  The  people  are 
reading  as  never  before  and  you  have 
not  only  a  perfect  right  but  a  marvelous 
opportunity  to  correct  some  of  he  false 
notions  which  mob  clamor  and  politics 
have  spread  over  the  country  about  the 
business-men  you  represent.” 

“I  might  also  point  out,”  Mr.  Hanna 
went  on,  “that  under  the  act  the  door 
is  wide  open  for  the  newspapers,  in  the 
hope  of  advertising  rewards  later,  to  do 
propagandizing  on  their  own  volition 
that  is  prohibited  to  the  advertiser,  but 
smart  newspapers  are  not  going  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opening.  The  news¬ 
papers — in  which  it  pays  to  advertise 
— are  going  to  keep  right  on  doing  what 
common  sense  and  good  management 
has  always  dictated  in  the  past,  namely, 
to  come  as  near  getting  the  truth  in 
all  their  columns,  whether  advertising  or 
news,  as  humanly  possible. 

“While  the  act  is  stupid,  and  is  based 
on  the  fallacy  that  you  can  legislate 
honesty,  the  best  way  in  the  world  to 
insure  its  modification  is  to  cooperate 
with  the  newspapers  and  the  trade  com¬ 
mission  in  seeing  that  extravagant  and 
unwarranted  statements  in  publicity  are 
eliminated.” 

Ralph  West  Robey,  financial  ^itor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  a  talk 
at  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday,  was  sharply 
critical  of  the  manner  in  which  some 
banks  and  financial  instutions  deal  with 
newspapers. 

The  fact  that  many  bankers  had  not 
learned  that  it  was  to  their  own  advan¬ 
tage  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  public 
to  take  newspapermen  into  their  confi¬ 
dence  on  important  stories  was  seen  by 
Mr.  Robey  as  a  reason  for  the  con¬ 
fusion  in  connection  with  the  recent 
banking  crisis. 

He  emphasized  the  fact  that  to  news¬ 
papers  a  stereotyped  “handout”  was 
not  enough  for  the  accurate  handling  of 
news.  In  order  to  give  the  story  its 
true  meaning  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
he  said,  for  the  reporter  to  know  what 
is  in  the  bankers’  mind,  and  the  con¬ 
tributing  factors  in  the  news  release. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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WORK  BEGINS  ON  HUGE 
PRESS  INSTALLATION 

CkicAfo  Tribune  Will  Spend 
$1,250,000  on  PreMroom  Improve¬ 
ments,  Including  34  New  Press 
Units  With  Color  Attachments 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

Chicago,  Sept.  11 — Work  has  been 
started  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  involv¬ 
ing  the  expenditure  of  $1,250,000  in 
improvement  of  its  pressroom  and  print¬ 
ing  machinery  during  the  fall  and  com¬ 
ing  year.  This  amount  will  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  a  new  press  of  34  printing 
units,  with  attachments  to  print  in  three 
colors  immediately,  and  provision  for  a 
fourth  color  later,  as  previously  an¬ 
nounced  in  Edit™  &  Publisher. 

The  press,  purchased  from  the  Goss 
Printing  Company,  Chicago,  is  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  30-unit,  all  in  line, 
press  patented  by  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Tribune  publisher,  in  1919. 
The  one  now  in  use  was  not  designed 
to  print  in  colors,  the  color  attachment 
having  been  added  later,  Jdin  W.  Park, 
Tribune  production  manager,  explained. 

“It  is  considered  by  the  Tribune  that 
color  printing  in  daily  newspapers  has 
reached  a  point  where  it  may  be  re- 
gardel  as  standard,”  stated  Mr.  Park. 

Workmen  are  now  engaged  in  mak¬ 
ing  necessary  alterations  in  the  Tribune 
pressroom,  preliminary  to  the  installa¬ 
tion,  which  will  start  shortly  after 
Jan.  1. 

One  of  the  major  improvements  in 
the  new  equipment  will  be  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  volume  of  sound  made  by  the 
press  in  motion.  The  numerous  features 
of  mechanical  advancement  in  the  Goss 
press  will  reduce  the  “rumble,”  though 
they  will  not  abolish  it  entirely. 

Another  advantage  will  be  the  en¬ 
closure  of  many  of  the  formerly  ex¬ 
posed  parts,  by  which  the  degree  of 
safety  will  be  raised  for  the  pressroom 
workmen.  The  improved  product  is 
known  as  the  Goss  Anti-Friction  press, 
with  roller  and  ball  bearings  for  nearly 
all  revolving  parts  insuring  less  friction 
and  smoother  motion.  .^11  gears  are 
totally  enclosed  with  oil  tight  guards, 
and  the  gear,  operating  mechanisms  and 
liearings  are  oiled  by  means  of  an  oil 
circulating  system,  through  pumps  at¬ 
tached  to  the  printing  units. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  lubrication 
results,  Mr.  Park  explained,  with  pro¬ 
tection  from  dust  and  there  will  be  no 
oil  dripping  on  the  floor  below  to  make 
f<K)ting  insecure. 

Thirty-two  of  the  34  new  units  will 
comprise  a  tier  that  stretches  from 
.N'ichigan  avenue  to  St.  Clair  street. 
Since  each  unit  is  to  be  materially 
heavier  than  its  predecessors,  installed 
from  1920  to  1925,  the  press  will  be 
mounted  on  a  heavy  cast-iron  substruc¬ 
ture.  This  necessitates  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  foundation  of  the  press  and 
strengthening  of  the  floors  with  steel. 

The  arrangement  to  be  followed  in 
the  Tribune  pressroom  consists  of  vari¬ 
ous  numbers  of  press  units,  single  file, 
with  folders  at  intervals.  Each  folder 
is  connected  with  a  number  of  the  units 
so  that  it  may  handle  the  output  of 
from  one  to  eight  simultaneously,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  size  of  the  paper, 
thereby  insuring  flexibility  of  operation. 

Each  of  the  units  and  folders  is  to 
be  operated  by  means  of  a  35  horse¬ 
power.  motor,  supplied  by  the  Cline 
F'lectrical  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicago. 

An  added  safety  feature  will  be  the 
installation  of  anti-slip  cast-iron  plates, 
giving  the  pressmen  the  benefit  of  a 
greatly  reluced  risk  of  accidents  in  their 
work. 


MAMCET  SURVEY  BOOK  ISSUED 

Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Chicago,  has  completed  a  new  700-page 
market  survey  book  known  as  “A  study 
of  All  American  Markets,”  surveying 
in  detail  the  purchasing  power  of  fam¬ 
ilies  reached  by  |106  newspapers  in  key 
cities  of  .America.  The  book  was  com¬ 
piled  under  the  direction  of  Leslie  M. 
Barton,  managing  director.  Copies  of 
the  study  are  available  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  agencies. 
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NAZI  SLAP  VICTIM  HOME 


Rolf  Kaltenborn,  with  his  sister  and  parents  on  their  return  to  New  York  from 
Germany,  September  11,  aboard  tbe  S.  S.  Kungsbolm.  Tbe  day  of  tbeir  sailing, 
young  Kaltenborn  was  slapped  by  a  Nazi  for  not  saluting  during  a  parade. 
Hans  V.  Kaltenborn,  tbe  boy’s  father,  former  associate  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  collared  the  attacker  and  tried  to  hail  a  policeman,  but  he  released  the 
Nazi  when  a  crowd  became  threatening.  Later,  the  German  government  apolo¬ 
gized  for  the  attack.  Left  to  right;  Rolf,  Miss  Anais  Kaltenborn.  Mrs.  H.  V. 

Kaltenborn  and  Mr.  Kaltenborn. 


JUDGE  BARS  WRITERS 
FOR  NEWS  STORY 

Then  Relents  Action  Based  On  Re¬ 
port  of  Feud  Between  Court 
and  Indianapolis  Police 
Head 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept.  13 — Two 
reporters  of  the  Indianapolis  Times  were 
barred  from  the  Municipal  Court  of 
Judge  William  H.  Sheaffer  here  today 
but  later  admitted  after  Jacob  Weiss, 
Times  attorney,  has  appeared  in  their 
behalf  before  the  judge.  Comment  of 
the  Times  on  a  purported  fued  between 
the  judge  and  the  chief  of  Police  was 
given  as  the  reason  for  the  order  barring 
the  Tim»'  men. 

Heze  Clark,  veteran  Times  police  re¬ 
porter  whose  term  in  the  police  station 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  judge,  was  met 
in  the  hall  before  court  opened  this 
morning  and  told  that  he  would  not  be 
allowed  in  the  court  room.  Clark  called 
Charles  Carll,  city  editor,  who  assigned 
James  Carvin,  courthouse  reporter,  to 
go  to  the  police  court.  Sheaffer  found 
that  Carvin  was  representing  the  Times 
and  also  ordered  him  from  the  room. 
He  later  ordered  Clark  out  a  second 
time  when  Clark  sat  down  in  the  sjiec- 
tators’  section. 

After  conferring  with  the  attorney. 
Judge  Sheaffer  said  that  Times  report¬ 
ers  would  be  admitted,  but  that  he  did 
not  know  “for  how  long.”  He  said 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  their  re¬ 
porting  the  news  of  his  court,  but  re¬ 
sented  comment  on  the  court  from 
sources  outside  the  room.  Yesterday’s 
Times  carried  a  story  secured  by  A1 
Lynch  at  the  City  Hall  and  quoting 
members  of  the  Board  of  Safety  regard¬ 
ing  plans  to  ask  the  Governor  to  im- 
I>each  Judge  Sheaffer.  The  Municipal 
Court  post  is  an  appointment  of  the 
Governor. 

The  first  difficulties  yesterday  grew 
out  of  Judge  Sheaffer’s  citation  of  a 
policeman  for  contempt  of  court,  and  of 
Police  Chief  Michael  F.  Morrissey's  re¬ 
fusal  to  have  his  turnkeys  lock  the 
officer  up.  There  has  been  trouble  be¬ 
tween  the  Judge  and  the  Chief  in  the 
past. 


HELD  DAY  AIDS  RELIEF 

More  than  5,000  people  attended  the 
field  day.  Sept.  9,  sponsored  by  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  6,  New’  York,  at  Ebbets 
Field.  Brooklyn,  for  the  benefit  of  its 
unemployment  fund.  .About  $10,000  was 
realized  it  was  estimated  by  William  1). 
Bowie,  chairman  of  the  unemployment 
committee.  The  program  included  three 
baseball  gam  s,  trace  and  field  events 
and  music  by  the  Big  Six  ^nd  and 
Glee  club.  Many  public  officials  at¬ 
tended. 


N.  J.  LABOR  DENOUNCES 
A.N.P.A.  CODE 

State  Federation  Passes  Resolution 
Framed  by  Printers — No  Spe¬ 
cific  Faults  Cited  In 
Protest 

Atlantic  City,  Sept.  13 — The  New 
Jersey  State  Federation  of  Labor  went 
on  record  today  denouncing  the  code 
proposed  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  and  asking 
Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  to  reject  it. 
The  4tX)  delegates  at  the  55th  annual 
convention  here,  claiming  to  represent 
197,000  union  members  in  the  state, 
unanimously  voted  approval  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  originally  adopted  by  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  allied  printing 
trades  association  of  New  Jersey  and 
passed  on  to  the  Federation  meeting. 

The  A.  N.  P.  A.  proposal  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “contrary  to  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  .Act,  unfair  to  its  employes  gen¬ 
erally  and  the  organized  crafts  particu¬ 
larly.” 

The  expression  went  on  to  recite  that 
“President  Roosevelt  is  trying  in  every 
way  possible  to  bring  about  resumption 
of  business  in  all  industries,”  and  that 
the  printing  trades  unions  have  borne 
the  entire  burden  of  their  thousands  of 
unemployed  during  the  depression. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  here 
by  Lewis  M.  Herrmann.  .Atlantic  City 
weekly  newspaper  publisher,  as  a  typo¬ 
graphical  delegate.  There  was  no  dis¬ 
cussion,  nor  did  it  specify  the  faults 
found  with  the  .A.  N.  P.  .A.  code. 


H.  J.  KELLY  TO  CHICAGO 

Offices  of  the  special  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  are  moving  this 
wwk-end  from  Indianapolis  to  Chicago, 
Harvey  J.  Kelly,  chairman,  informed 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week.  The 
quarters  will  be  Room  1606  London 
Guarantee  &  Accident  Bldg.,  360  North 
Michigan  Avenue. 


RADIO  HEARING  SEPT.  20 

Public  hearing  on  the  proposed  NR.A 
code  for  the  radio  broadcasting  indus¬ 
try  has  been  scheduled  for  Sept.  20 
in  the  Caucus  Room  of  the  New  House 
Office  Building  at  Washington.  S.  A. 
Rosenblatt,  deputy  administrator,  will 
be  in  charge. 

KROGNESS  RETURNS  TO  COAST 

C.  George  Krogness.  newspaper  re¬ 
presentative,  sailed  from  New  York 
Sept.  15  on  the  Santa  lUena,  after  a 
vacation  spent  with  members  of  his 
family  in  the  East.  He  will  arrive  in 
San  Francisco  Oct.  4. 


COAST  FILES  PROTEST 
ON  SHOP  NEWS  CODE 

Publishers  In  Wire  to  NRA,  Ask  Tkst 
Throw-Away  Circulars  Be  Barred 
From  Use  of  "Newspapers” 
Title 


(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publishes) 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Sept, 
Protesting  against  the  definition  “ad¬ 
vertising  newspapers”  and  the  interpr^ 
tation  of  the  word  “new  spapers’’'^at 
used  in  the  code  submitted  to  the  NV 
tional  Recovery  Administration  by  m 
organization  called  the  .American  Shoo- 
ping  News  Publishers  Associatioa 
Inc.,  the  executive  committee  tb 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation,  Inc.,  authorized  the  followim 
protest  to  be  filed  Sept.  12:  ’ 

“Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson, 

“National  Recovery  Administration 
"Washington,  D.  C. 

“It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
an  organization  known  as  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Shopping  News  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  has  submitted  to  your 
honorable  Administration  a  suggested 
code  in  which  they  define  their  product 
as  'advertising  newspapers.’  We  wish 
to  file  this  formal  protest  with  yon 
against  their  use  of  the  word  'news- 
paj^rs,’  since  the  great  majority  of 
their  publications  are  exclusively  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  We  respectfully  sub¬ 
mit  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  National  Industrial  R^ 
covery  Act,  as  it  pertains  to  the  relief 
of  unemployment  and  unfair  compe 
tition.  We  feel  secure  in  assuming  that 
your  honorable  Administration  can  read¬ 
ily  see  that  the  publication  of  8  pagw 
of  display  advertising  in  a  shopping 
news  can  require  only  the  same  amount 
of  labor  as  the  same  number  of  pages 
of  advertising  in  a  newspaper,  but  be 
cause  of  the  very  name,  newspaper, 
an  additional  8  pages  of  news  appears 
with  the  8  pages  of  display  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  legitimate  newsiiaper.  The 
production  of  this  additional  8  pages 
of  news  requires  additional  labor  in 
all  departments  of  a  newspaper  com- 
liarable  to  the  departments  of  a  shop¬ 
ping  news,  and  in  addition  an  extremely 
expensive  news  department  not  existent 
in  the  shopping  news  business. 

"Therefore,  for  every  8  pages  of 
advertising  taken  from  a  newspaper  by 
shopping  news,  there  also  is  taken  frM 
the  public  and  the  Government  which 
our  new  spapers  serve,  the  additional  8 
l>ages  of  news  and  editorial  comment 
This  of  course  increases  unemployment 
in  the  newsiiaiier  and  printing  industry 

"On  the  other  hand,  for  every  » 
pages  of  advertising  which  could  b 
taken  from  a  shopping  news  and  placed 
in  a  newspaiier,  there  would  necessarily 
be  an  attendant  additional  8  pages  M 
news  and  the  necessary  additional  em¬ 
ployes  to  secure  and  jiroduce  it. 

“For  this  reason,  we  respectfully  pro¬ 
test  the  usurping  by  throw-away  adv^ 
rising  circulars  of  the  historial  ^ 
venerable  name  newspaper,  which 
cause  it  w  ill  be  confusing  to  the  pubiK, 
will  increase  the  unfair  competition  (< 
such  shopping  news  to  nesvsiiapers,  m 
our  opinion. 

"In  closing,  may  we  respectfully  ^ 
mind  you  of  the  whole-hearted 
cere  editorial  and  news  support  bn* 
given  to  your  praiseworthy  efforts  to 
lead  our  country  out  of  its  economic 
situation  by  the  legitimate 
of  America,  more  than  five 
which  are  published  in  our  own 


)f  California.  ,  „ 

"Dan  L.  Beebe,  pre)iident; 

S.  Webster,  chairman  code  coinmitt 
)ohn  B.  Long,  general  manager^ 
Copies  of  the  protest  were  * 
the  manager  or  secretary  of  eveO"  ^ 
paper  association  in  the 

the  request  that  their  organizations 


"newspaiier” 


NEW  TEXAS  DAILY 

The  Jacksonz-ille  (Tex.) 
edited  and  published  by  S.  H.  « 
made  its  appearance  Sept.  6. 
moved  from  Italy,  Tex.. 
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advertising  ‘PENETRATION’  ANALYZED 


‘‘Psychological  Validity”  Is  Supreme  Quality  In  Copy  Prof.  Stevens  Tells  Psychologists — Mes¬ 
sage  Must  Tie  In  With  Reader’s  HabitSp  Interests  and  Elmotional  Patterns 


A  COMPARATIVELY  new  factor, 
known  as  "psychological  validity” 
was  associated  with  consumer  reaction 
to  advertising  when  it  was  discussed  at 
a  session  of  the  Psychological  Corpora¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Chicago  late 
last  week  by  Prof.  S.  N.  Stevens  of 
Xorthwesteni  University. 

Prof.  Stevens  reported  on  an  investi- 


mteniewed  relative  to  their  reactions 
to  various  advertising  appeals.  One  ad¬ 
vertisement,  which  was  inserted  only 
ooce  in  a  single  publication,  was  found 
six  times  as  effective  as  another,  costing 
a  great  deal  more  and  running  for  a 
period  of  one  year. 

The  most  successful  advertisements 
were  analyzed  in  terms  of  "concrete  and 
well  understood  meaning”  rather  than  in 
abstract,  artificial  symbols.  The  adver¬ 
tisements  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
"psychological  validity”  had  a  definite 
and  vital  connection  with  the  habits,  in¬ 
terests,  emotional  patterns,  and  every¬ 
day  experiences  of  those  interviewed. 

Prof.  Stevens  summarized  the  findings 
of  this  general  survey  as  follows : 

"1.  A  single  advertisement  run  in  one 
national  magazine  was  found  to  produce 
a  greater  result  than  a  campaign  which 
had  run  for  over  a  year  in  23  national 
magazines,  including  all  the  major  ones. 

“2.  There  were  several  instances  in 
which  one  advertisement  in  one  maga¬ 
zine,  or  the  same  advertisement  run  in 
two  or  three  magazines  during  the  same 
month,  produced  better  results  than  cam¬ 
paigns  which  had  been  going  on  for  3 
months,  6  months,  or  a  year  in  a  whole 
battery  of  major  magazines. 

“3.  The  repetition  of  a  slogan,  phrase 
or  idea  throughout  a  campaign  running 
over  a  period  of  months  was  found  to 
be  no  guarantee  of  its  success.  The  con¬ 
clusion  indicated  was  that  a  slogan  or 
an  idea  which  does  not  register  quickly 
does  not  register  at  all. 

“4.  Abstract  ideas  or  symbolic  ideas, 
used  in  several  heavy  campaigns  were 
found  to  register  poorly  whereas  con¬ 
crete  ideas  or  symbols  like  ‘Pink-Tooth- 
bnish,’  ‘Heavens,  Buddy  must  have  a 
girl,’  or  ‘Johnny  Comes  Marching 
Home’  were  found  to  register  very 
quickly  and  definitely. 

“S.  A  tr^endous  amount  of  confu¬ 
sion  was  discovered  between  advertise¬ 
ments  making  the  same  general  appeal — 
for  example,  the  ‘iP  or  'vitamin’  ap¬ 
peal.  The  importance  of  an  absolutely 
spKific  or  original  appeal  as  contrasted 
with  a  variation  of  an  appeal  already 
well  established  was  revealed  in  this 
study. 

"6.  In  previous  studies  of  advertising 
effectiveness  it  has  been  claimed  that 
i^y  factors  such  as  size,  color,  posi¬ 
tion,  etc.,  make  some  advertisements  ten 
and  2Q  times  as  productive  as  others. 
In  this  study  dealing  with  25  products 
we  found  advertisements  50,  100  and  150 
times  more  effective  than  others,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  study  were  such  as 
to  mdkate  that  such  factors  as  size, 
position,  the  use  of  color,  etc.,  were  ab¬ 
solutely  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  one  factor  of  real  importance. 

7.  The  one  factor  of  real  importance 
was  found  to  h»e  the  psychological  valid- 
hy  of  the  idea  or  vehicle  used  by  the  ad- 
vertiser  to  convey  his  message.” 
DiKussing  the  importance  of  psychol- 
m  marketing  and  merchandising ; 
ukewise  the  scientific  methods  used  in 
™  psychological  approach  to  the  sub- 
p  f*  reaction  to  advertising, 

rrof.  Stevens  said  that  the  sterility  of 
e  results  of  many  recent  market  sur- 
^5  COTducted  by  the  economists  indi- 
I'n  •  J  placing  of  the  problem 
k.  not  itself  solved 

^mfficulties  which  present  themselves, 
(lit  ~  *  result,”  he  went  on,  “thought- 
m  ^e  field  of  merchandising 
j®''*rh8mg  who  look  at  the  situa- 
rom  a  practical  point  of  view  are 


in  which  10,000  housewives  were 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

re-evaluating  it  and  attempting  to  isolate  ters  in  the  very  fact  that  the  technique 
those  leases  of  the  problem  which  are  has  resulted  in  securing  results  concern- 
purely  economic  in  character  and  those  ing  the  most  general  and  attenuated  im- 
aspects  which  have  psychological  signifi-  pressions,  rather  than  specific  and  vivid 
cance.  Many  of  them  have  reached  disturbances,  which  the  essential  mes- 
the  conclusion  that  the  economist  is  in  sage  of  the  advertising  was  supposed  to 
the  position  of  leading  the  horse  to  the  arouse. 

well,  and  the  psychologist’s  function  is  “The  method  of  the  study  which  the 
to  get  the  horse  to  drink.  It  is  becom-  Psychological  Corporation  representa- 
ing  apparent  that  economics  in  market-  tives  have  carried  on  represents  the  at- 
ing,  as  elsewhere,  is  largely  static.  Psy-  tempt  to  measure  how  well  the  basic 
chology  is  dynamic.  The  economics  of  advertising  message  has  done  its  work, 
marketing  is  concerned  with  buying  and  above  all,  to  measure  its  effective- 
power.  The  psychology  of  marketing  is  ness  in  terms  of  the  product  which  the 
concerned  with  motives,  habits,  and  in-  idea  or  theme  is  intended  to  impress, 
terests  which  determine  how  that  buy-  So,  when  we  ask  the  consumer  what 
ing  power  may  be  influenced  electrical  refrigeration  is  Dual  Auto- 

“Under  the  leadership  of  Ur.  Henry  we  are  seeking  to  discover  to 

C.  Link,  who  is  in  charge  of  market  what  extent  the  essential  sales  theme  of 
surveys,  an  intensive  program  of  re-  Westinghouse  Llectnc  Refrigera- 

search  in  respect  to  the  advertising  and  advertising  has  been  directly  re¬ 
purchasing  of  food  brands,  soaps,  gas-  the  name  of  the  product  in 

olines,  cigarettes,  toilet  articles,  and  so  the  mind  of  the  consumer, 
on,  has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  "Li  many  ways  it  represents  the  psy- 
year  by  representatives  of  the  Psycho-  chological  situation  in  which  the  con- 
logical  Corporation.  From  March  lb,  sumer  linds  himself  when  going  to  a 
1932  to  May  13,  1933,  major  studies,  store  to  make  a  purchase.  He  may  want 
involving  more  than  10,000  interviews  to  buy  a  soap  which  will  eliminate  body 
of  housewives  and  other  consumers,  odor.  Is  the  name  Lifebuoy  synonomous 
have  been  completed.  The  studies  have  with  this  need?  If  so,  we  may  con- 
been  nation  wide  in  scope,  in  .some  in-  elude  that  the  sales  theme  for  Lifebuoy 
stances  more  than  40  cities  being  sam-  soap  has  successfully  penetrated  the 
pled,  and  types  of  consumers  at  almost  mental  doorway  of  this  consumer, 
every  economic  level  have  lieen  inter-  "In  each  of  the  several  studies  which 
viewed.  The  results  of  this  great  pro-  were  carried  on  an  effort  was  made  to 
gram  of  research  have  not  merely  re-  obtain  adequate  facts  for  the  compari- 
instated  the  psychologist  as  the  essential  son  of  advertising  effectiveness  of  single 
figure  in  studies  of  consumer  reactions,  campaigns,  of  campaigns  that  have  been 
but  have  revealed  the  possibility  of  a  running  for  a  long  period  of  time  on  a 
new  approach  to  the  problems  of  mar-  large  scale,  campaigns  that  had  run  in 
keting  and  inerebandising.  a  large  number  of  national  magazines 

"A  word  needs  to  be  said  concerning  as  comi>ared  with  those  running  in  only 
the  purpose  and  method  of  the  tests.  and  campaigns  of  competing  com- 
which  the  representatives  of  the  Cor-  panics  for  the  same  kinds  of  products. 
IKiration  employed  in  contrast  to  earlier  ^  he  methods  for  conducting  the  inter- 
nietho<ls  used  by  psychologists  to  ex-  views  were  standardized  for  each  re- 
plore  the  field.  Ur.  .Starch  in  his  mon-  search  project,  and  carried  on  by  com- 
umental  studies  of  advertising,  as  Pof-  petent  interviewers,  appointed  by  the 
fenberger  so  clearly  points  out.  relied  !>everal  representatives  in  their  particu- 
almost  entirely  upon  the  associational  lar  localities.  For  the  most  part  they 
method  which  involved  purely  recogni-  were  advanced  or  graduate  students  in 
tion  of  advertisements  as  the  basic  cri-  psychology  whose  training  had  given 
terion  in  determining  their  effectiveness,  them  ade(|uate  appreciation  of  the  ne^ 
Even  more  recent  studies,  such  as  Ur.  for  conformity  in  carrying  out  their 
Gallup’s  reader  surveys,  regardless  of  interviews.  The  treatment  of  data  and 
what  other  criticism  may  be  made  of  his  'Is  interpretation  was  done  by  E^.  Link 
studies,  assumes  that  a  remembrance  of  and  his  staff  at  the  central  office  ot 
having  seen  an  advertisement  constitutes  the  t.oriioration. 

the  essential  criterion  for  its  effective-  “These  studies  showed  that  some 
ness.  There  is  a  distinct  difference,  we  campaigns  were  tremendously  effective 
think  lietween  seeing  an  advertisement  with  a  very  small  expenditure,  while 
and  being  impressed  or  disturbed  by  it.  other  campaigns,  costing  ten  and  20 
Recognition  or  association  as  such  does  times  as  much,  were  not  more  effective 
not  necessarily  imply  action,  cither  im-  or  even  far  less  effective.  Some  of  the 
mediate  or  delayed.  It  tells  us  nothing  latter  reminded  us,  judging  by  the  re- 
as  to  the  degree  to  which  the  essential  suits  from  our  tests,  of  the  man  who 
message  or  appeal  of  the  advertisement  came  home  from  church  and  exclaimed: 
has  penetrated  the  mental  doorways  of  ‘We  heard  a  great  sermon  today.’ 
the  reader,  and  has  created  a  sufficiently  When  asked  what  it  was  about  and 
permanent  impression  on  his  mind  and  what  action  was  recommended,  he 
feelings.  A  generalized  feeling  of  fa-  couldn’t  tell. 

miliarity  does  not  give  any  indication  of  “Below  is  a  typical  test  result.  Last 
either  the  intellectual  or  affective  effects  April  and  May,  2,491  women  were 
which  the  advertising  stimulus  aroused,  asked  whether  they  had  seen  certain 
In  fact,  we  may  conclude  that  the  weak-  new  advertisements,  each  published  in 
ness  of  much  of  the  survey  work  l)ased  several  current  magazines.  They  were 
on  the  purely  associational  method  cen-also  asked  ‘What  product  do  they  ad¬ 


Time  of 
Test 

.Advertising  Theme 

The  Brand 

Penetration 
of  Message 

Dec.,  ’32 

Floating  Power 

Chrysler 

55.4% 

Feb.,  ’33 

New  Ventilation 

General  Motors 

51.2% 

Apr.,  ’32 

The  Beauty  Expert 

Palmolive 

24.0% 

Mar.,  ’33 

.As  A’ou  Desire  Me 

Palmolive 

43.2% 

Sept.,  ’32 

Lively  Wool — Lasts  Longer 

Bigelow-  Sanford 

2.4% 

Feb.,  ’33 

The  Master  Weavers 

Bigelow-Sanford 

7.9% 

Feb.,  ’33 

Runs  in  Stockings 

Lux  Flakes 

70.9% 

Oct.,  ’32 

Tears  in  Gothing 

Chipso  Flakes 

11.6% 

Feb.,  '33 

Lowest  Prices  in  17  years 

Ivory  Soaps 
Libby’s 

54.7% 

Apr.,  ’32 

The  Center  Slices 

28.0% 

Apr.,  ’33 

1/5  of  a  Dentifrice 

Squibb’s 

11.1% 

Feb.,  ’33 

Sinus  Trouble 

Listerine 

42.0% 

Oct.,  ’32 

Fire-Chief 

T  exaco 

56.2% 

Dec.,  ’32 

Fire-Chief  (men) 

Texaco 

70.3% 

Dec.,  ’32 

Floating  Power  (men) 

Chrysler 

83.1% 

Feb.,  ’33 

Body  (Ddor — B.  0. 

Lifebuoy 

93.2% 

vertise?’  The  results  for  three  adver¬ 
tisements  so  tested  were: 

Could 
name  the 

Said  they  Said  they  had  product 
had  seen  not  seen  advertised 
Ad  A  40.5%  59.5%  6.1% 

Ad  B  26.5  73.4  5.5 

Ad  C  50.6  49.8  15.1 

When  people  say  they  have  seen  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  it  means  very  little.  When 
they  can  name  the  product  which  the 
advertisement  was  alraut,  then  we  know 
not  only  that  they  have  seen  the  ad, 
but  that  it  has  penetrated,  and  has  reg¬ 
istered  that  product.  Radio  advertising  ? 
We  found,  for  example,  that  two  radio 
programs  might  be  listened  to  by  the 
same  number  of  people,  but  that  one 
program  registered  its  product  with 
twice  as  many  people  as  did  the  other 
program. 

“Here  are  a  few  examples  of  adver¬ 
tising  which  has  penetrated  consumers’ 
minds.  The  percentages  at  the  right 
show  the  proportion  of  women  who 
were  able  to  name  the  product  which 
the  advertising  was  talking  about. 
Some  of  the  campaigns  had  been  run¬ 
ning  for  many  months,  some  for  a  few 
months,  some  only  a  month.  (See 
table  at  bottom  of  this  page.) 

“A  second  result  of  our  studies  is 
to  show  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the 
effectiveness  of  themes  during  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  continuous  repetition  of  a 
psychologically  weak  theme  does  not  in¬ 
crease  its  effectiveness.  A  third  result 
of  our  surveys  has  to  do  with  the  high 
degree  of  consistency  of  the  percentages, 
indicating  the  reliability  of  the  sampling 
method  employed. 

“An  example  of  this  consistency  and 
reliability  is  found  in  the  answers  to 
the  same  question  asked  in  five  differ¬ 
ent  studies  of  a  total  of  6,236  house¬ 
wives.  This  question  had  to  do  with 
a  well-known  campaign  for  coffee  and 
the  correct  answers  were  as  follows: 

(Continued  oft  page  42) 


WIRE  RESOURCES  TAXED 


Isolated  Quebec  Town  Became  Newt 
Center  for  Balloon  Story 

(.Special  to  Edito*  &  Publishu) 

Quebec,  Sept.  14. — Telephone  re¬ 
sources  of  the  village  of  Riviere  a 
Pierre.  90  miles  from  Quebec,  were 
taxed  to  their  utmost  over  the  week¬ 
end,  when  news  of  the  arrival  of  two 
missing  Polish  balloonists  there  became 
generally  known. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  neither  of  the 
pair,  Capt.  Hynek  and  Lieut.  Burzyn- 
ski,  spoke  English,  interviews  were 
somewhat  limited,  for  none  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  spoke  Polish,  but  those  who 
managed  to  speak  French  obtained  in¬ 
formation  at  length  from  Lieut.  Bur- 
zynski. 

Local  correspondents  of  United  States 
papers  obtained  interviews  over  the 
long-distance  ’phone,  while  the  \ew 
York  Times  telephoned  from  New 
York. 

Thomas  Wayling,  Toronto  Star  re¬ 
porter,  was  the  only  newspaperman 
who  actually  saw  the  two  balloonists 
before  they  reached  Quebec,  for  he 
travelled  to  Riviere  a  Pierre  with  the 
acting  Consul  General  for  Poland,  ar¬ 
riving  there  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
obtained  the  first  actual  interview. 

The  Toronto  Star  scored  a  beat  when 
it  obtained  possession  of  the  only  sets 
of  pictures  taken  by  the  Poles  during 
their  flight.  These  were  rushed  to  To¬ 
ronto  and  appeared  in  the  paper  on 
Tuesday. 


HANSON  TO  N.  Y.  JOURNAL 

Joseph  E.  Hanson,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  of  the  Kresge  Depart¬ 
ment  Store.  Newark,  has  been  appointed 
promotion  manager  of  the  Neto  York 
Evening  Journal,  it  is  announced  by 
Lee  Oiwell,  publisher. 
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Editor  & 

BANKER  KEPT  IN  JAIL 
BY  DAlLY^S  EXPOSE 


State  Officials  Rescind  Parole  Order 
After  Cincinnati  Post  Revealed 
Violations  of  Prison 
Regulations 

(Special  to  Editoi  &  Publisher) 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  12 — Publishers  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post  had  the  satisfaction 
today  of  learning  that  their  crusade 
against  the  parole  of  Clarence  Dorger, 
convicted  of  wrecking  the  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  Bank  was  a  success.  Announcement 
was  made  that  Banker  Dorger’s  parole 
had  been  rescinded  on  account  of  dis¬ 
closures  made  by  the  Post  and  con¬ 
firmed  through  an  investigation  by 
Preston  Thomas,  veteran  warden  of 
Columbus  penitentiary. 

The  Post  had  charged  violation  of 
prison  regulations  through  the  alleged 
connivance  of  a  keeper  in  charge  of 
Dorger.  These  violations  consisted  of 
repeated  meetings  of  Dorger  and  his 
wife  outside  the  penitentiary  walls,  and 
of  trips  to  wrestling  matcTies  and  prize¬ 
fights  at  various  times  in  the  past  year. 

Dorger  was  to  have  been  paroled 
Sept.  15,  and  immediatey  upon  an¬ 
nouncement  of  that  fact  the  Post  sent 
a  special  man  to  Columbus  to  oppose 
the  parole,  believing  it  inimical  to  the 
public  welfare.  A  number  of  articles 
telling  of  violations  of  prison  rules  by 
Dorger  folowed. 

Dorger  was  sei^-ing  a  sentence  of 
three  to  30  years  on  conviction  with  his 
father,  Frank  Dorger,  on  a  similar  of¬ 
fense.  The  Cosmopolitan  Bank  failure 
cost  depositors  upwards  of  ^,000,000. 
Dorger’s  petition  for  parole  will  be  held 
up  for  the  next  six  months  pending  his 
good  behavior.  Dorger’s  father’s  parole 
petition  was  refused  on  account  of  the 
convict’s  bad  record  while  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary. 


SEES  BIG  RADIO  SALES 

W.  C.  Grunow  Say*  3,000,000  Will 
Be  Sold  by  Next  March 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pubuiher) 
Chicago,  Sept.  12.— Radio  sales 

are  expected  to  help  lead  the  business 
recovery  movement  this  fall  and  winter, 
W’illiam  C.  Grunow,  president  of  the 
General  Household  Utilities  Company, 
manufacturers  of  radio  receiving  sets 
and  electric  refrigerators,  asserted  here 
this  w’eek  at  a  convention  of  more  than 
300  of  the  company’s  distributors.  Ap¬ 
proximately  3,000,000  sets  will  be  sold 
between  now  and  the  end  of  March,  Mr. 
Grunow  estimated. 

General  Household  Utilties  Company 
will  begin  its  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  its  new  line  of  radios  about 
the  middle  of  October,  using  large  space 
in  newspapers  and  national  magazines, 
together  with  outdoor  posters.  Details 
of  this  sales  promotion  program  were 
outlined  to  the  distributors.  Hays  Mac- 
Farland  &  Co.  local  agency,  is  directing 
the  advertising  activities. 


SUSSDORF  PROMOTED 

M.  Sussdorf’s  promotion  to  the  city 
editor’s  desk  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times,  succeeding  T.  A.  Rog¬ 
ers,  has  been  announced  by  W.  G. 
Foster,  managing  editor  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Sussdorf’s  newspaper  career 
started  in  1926.  A  former  University 
of  Chattanooga  football  star,  he  became 
sports  editor  of  the  Times.  In  1928  he 
went  to  _  the  IVashington  Herald  as 
sports  editor,  returning  to  Chattanooga 
in  1930  as  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Times.  Later  he  became  assistant  news 
editor.  Rogers  has  been  connected  with 
the  Times  more  than  30  years.  Ill 
health  was  the  cause  of  his  partial  re¬ 
tirement.  He  will  cover  the  city  hall 
for  the  Times. 


MINISTER  nLES  SUIT 

Rev.  J.  Frank  Norris,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Fort  Worth,  has 
filed  $200,000  libel  suits  against  the 
Fort  Worth  Press  and  C.  C.  McDonald, 
Texas  repeal  leader,  in  connection  with 
purported  statements  during  the  pro¬ 
hibition  repeal  campaign. 
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EXECUTIVES  OF  COPLEY  PAPERS  MEET 


Executives  and  managers  of  the 
Col.  Ira  C.  Copley  newspapers  in 
Illinois  and  California,  shown  with 
some  of  their  guests  at  their  fourth 
annual  convention  in  Chicago  last 
week.  Back  row  (left  to  right)  :  Phil 
Knox.  Monroina  (Cal.)  X  civ- Post; 
John  Lux,  Joliet  (Ill.T  Herald- 
Xeu's;  R.  Eaton  Fedou,  Elgin 
(Ill.)  Courier-News;  Lester  G.  Bradley, 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union-Tribune;  A.  L. 
Waite,  San  Pedro  (Cal.)  News-Pilot; 
J.  J.  Berry,  Redondo  (Cal.)  Breeze;  L. 
E.  Hays,  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co. 
Middle  row :  W.  S.  Kellogg,  Glendale 
(Cal.)  News-Press;  Charles  Chaffe^ 
circulation  director.  Southern  California 
Newspapers,  Associated ;  Morris  A. 
Penter,  San  Diego  Union-Tribune;  A. 


W.  Shipton,  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Joumal;  C.  R.  Tichenor,  Mogensen  Co., 
New  York;  E.  F.  Elfstrom,  Alhambra 
(Cal.)  Post-Advocate ;  W  Cj.  Mathews, 
ilogensen  Co.,  CTiicago;  W.  F.  Shea, 
Culver  City  (Cal.)  Star-News;  C.  K. 
Gittings,  Mogensen  Co.,  Chicago;  Paul 
West,  Mogensen  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Front  row:  Capt.  Robert  Henderson, 
convention  manager ;  A.  K.  Whyte, 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune;  Clark  F. 
Waite,  president  of  S.C.N.A.  and  con¬ 
vention  presiding  officer;  O.  C.  Harn, 
managing  director.  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations ;  Col.  Copley,  W.  W. 
Tracy,  F.  M.  James,  treasurer,  Copley 
Press.  Inc.;  Miss  Rose  M.  Ladenburg, 
and  M.  C.  Mogensen,  president  of  the 
Mogen.sen  Company. 


WOULD  ORGANIZE  WRITERS 


TAX  REBATE  GRANTED 


New  Jersey  Club  Names  Committee  to 
Promote  State-wide  Group 


Court  Holds  Birmingham  News  Shares 
Are  Worth  $260  Each 


CONSUMERS  GROUP  TO 
FIGHT  PRICE  FIXING . 

NRA  Board  Also  Favors  Telling  Pnb 
lie  What  Reasonable  Costs  Are 
Under  Codes  Which  Bar 
Selling  Below  Cost 

The  Consumers  Advisory  Board  o( 
the  National  Recovery  Administration, 
at  a  meeting  late  last  week  in  Washinf- 
ton,  adopted  as  a  policy  opposition  to 
general  price  fixing  provisions,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  all  codes,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  limited  number  of  “natural 
resource”  industries  where  cut-thrw 
competition  has  led  to_  public  disaster. 

In  cases  where  price  fixing  is  per- 
mitted  for  a  trade  or  an  industry  gen- 
erally,  the  Board,  as  an  outline  of  policy 
to  guide  the  efforts  of  its  special  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  framing  of  the 
codes,  urged  that  definite  public  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  reasonableness  of  the 
prices  set  be  fixed  upon  the  Code  Xa- 
thority,  with  provision  for  review  of 
prices  set  by  the  NRA  Administrator. 

Where  codes  bar  selling  below  cost, 
the  Board  recommended  that  its  special 
representatives  endeavor  to  obtain  pro¬ 
visions  to  permit  the  public  to  be  en¬ 
lightened  on  what  the  cost  in  question 
is.  Otherwise,  the  Board  held,  a  provi¬ 
sion  against  selling  below  cost  becomes 
a  one-sided  proposition,  with  the  con¬ 
suming  public  on  the  outside. 

In  addition  to  making  many  technical 
recommendations  to  its  representatives 
for  handling  code  problems,  the  Board 
undertook  to  draw  up  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  checking  the  reasonableness  of 
price  increases  under  the  codes.  The 
question  of  upholding  standards  of  qual¬ 
ity,  which  also  are  a  determining  factor 
in  price  setting,  was  held  to  be  a  major 
concern  of  the  Board. 


The  Hudson  County  Press  Club,  Inc., 
has  started  a  movement  looking  toward 
formation  of  a  New  Jersey  federation 
of  press  clubs  or  a  state-wide  news¬ 
papermen’s  association. 

Meeting  Sept.  9  at  the  Hotel  Plaza, 
Jersey  City,  the  club  initiated  plans  for 
a  state  organization  along  the  lines  of 
the  Hudson  County  Club,  the  British 
Institute  of  Journalists,  or  a  bar  or 
medical  association. 

The  following  committee  to  survey  the 
field  was  appointed  by  President  Mal¬ 
colm  L.  Stephenson :  Marlin  Morgan, 
Jersey  Joumal,  chairman ;  Leo  J. 
Hershdorfer,  Hudson  Dispatch;  Ellis 
Shapiro,  Bayonne  Times;  Eli  Collins 
and  Alderic  La  Pointe,  Jersey  Journal. 

The  Hudson  County  Club  is  in  a  con¬ 
troversy  with  G.  Frank  Shanley  of 
Union  City,  New  Jersey,  manager  of 
the  Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation, 
over  whether  Shanley  needs  a  $4,000- 
a-year  press  agent  and,  if  so,  whether 
his  appointee  is  the  man  for  the  job. 

Shanley  has  appointed  Robert  A. 
O’Brien  of  Jersey  City,  a  youthful  law 
clerk,  stump  speaker  for  the  Democratic 
party,  and  former  candy  salesman. 

O’Brien,  the  newspapermen  contend, 
is  in  fact  Shanley’s  press  agent  at  $4,000 
a  year  and  is  handling  newspaper  re¬ 
leases  and  other  publicity  for  Shanley. 
The  club  contends  that  if  a  press  agent 
is  needed  an  unemployed  newspaperman 
should  get  the  job. 


RADIO  RIGHTS  GRANTED 

The  French  (Government  by  a  decree 
issued  Sept.  7  granted  newspapers  and 
news  agencies  the  right  to  install  their 
own  wireless  receiving  and  sending  ap¬ 
paratus  for  the  exclusive  exchange  of 
press  messages.  The  decree  also  au¬ 
thorized  the  Minister  of  Posts,  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Telephones,  to  rent  radio¬ 
telegraphic  installation  to  newspapers  or 
press  services  for  press  messages  dur¬ 
ing  hours  when  traffic  will  permit. 

CELEBRATES  88TH  BIRTHDAY 

Wesley  H.  Schwartz,  who  retired  at 
the  age  of  70  as  editor  of  the  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Tribune,  celebrated  his  88th  birth¬ 
day  Aug.  28.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  years  he  has  been  conducting  “The 
Saunterer”  a  daily  column  in  the  Al¬ 
toona  Mirror. 


reoaie  m  me  amount  oi  taxes 
paid  by  the  Birmingham  News  Cor- 
iwration  to  the  State  of  Alabama  on 
its  capital  stock  was  ordered  last  week 
by  the  Montgomery  Circuit  Court. 

The  case  was  filed  by  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News  as  an  appeal  from  an 
alleged  unreasonable  assessment  on  the 
value  of  its  2,000  shares  oi  capital 
stock.  The  State  Tax  Commission  had 
placed  an  assessed  value  oi  $305  a 
share  on  the  stock  and  the  tax,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $21,960.08  was  paid  by  the  News 
on  this  assessment. 

The  News  contended  that  the  proper 
assessed  value  of  the  stock  should  be 
$45  a  share.  The  court,  in  its  deci¬ 
sion,  held  that  the  proper  value  of 
each  share  of  stock  was  $260  and  or¬ 
dered  that  the  difference  between  the 
amount  paid  and  the  amount  as  fixed 
by  the  court  be  refunded  by  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  testimony  showed  that  all  but  a 
few  shares  of  the  stock  were  owned  by 
Victor  H.  Hanson  and  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  Hanson  and  that  in  the  year  1932 
the  corporation  paid  a  dividend  of  110 
per  cent  on  the  2,000  shares. 

The  court  fixed  the  total  value  of 
shares  of  stock  for  assessment  at  $1,- 
400,0(X)  and  the  60  per  cent  valuation 
for  assessment  at  $840,000.  The  total 
assessed  value  of  real  estate  and  per¬ 
sonal  property,  which  under  the  law 
should  be  deducted  from  the  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  shares  for 
assessment  to  avoid  double  taxation, 
was  listed  at  $319,970,  leaving  a  residue 
of  the  total  value  of  the  stock  for 
assessment  of  $520,000. 


CODE  PUT  IN  EFFECT 


NEW  AUSTRALIAN  DAILY 

The  Melbourne  (Australia)  Star,  a 
new  evening  newspaper  will  appear  in 
tabloid  size  early  in  November,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by  Wilson  & 
Mackinnon,  publisher  of  the  Melbourne 
(Australia)  Argus  and  the  Australasian. 
A.  C.  C.  Holtz,  general  manager  of  the 
Argus  and  the  Australasian  since  1920 
and  chairman  of  the  Australian  News¬ 
papers’  Conference  will  be  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  paper.  H.  R.  Gollan, 
who  has  been  assistant  manager  of  the 
Argus  and  the  Australasian  for  the  past 
four  years,  has  been  appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 


Winchester,  Va.,  and  Lyncbbari 
Papers  Adopt  Provisions 

The  Winchester  (Va.)  Star  and  the 
Harrisonburg  (Va.)  News-Record,  (rf 
which  U.  S.  Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd 
is  president  and  publisher,  are  flying  the 
Blue  Eagle  of  the  NRA,  and  the  Lynch¬ 
burg  (Va.)  News  and  Advance,  of 
w  hich  U.  S.  Senator  Carter  Glass  is 
president  and  publisher,  asserted  in  edi¬ 
torials  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Sept.  9- 
10,  that  they  were  putting  into  effect  the 
hours  of  labor  and  rates  of  pay  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  .A.  N.  P.  A.  code,  although 
the  code  had  not  been  signed  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Mr.  Glass,  who  is  in  Europe 

Major  Henry  A.  Wise,  Republican 
senatorial  candidate,  in  a  statement  made 
in  Richmond  Sept.  4,  had  said  it  would 
be  “interesting”  to  have  his  opponent 
Senator  Byrd,  explain  why  the  two 
papers  at  Harrisonburg  and  Winchester 
were  not  flying  the  Blue  Eagle,  and  also 
why  it  was  not  on  the  Glass  papers  at 
Lynchburg. 

The  News-Record  replied  that  it  had 
been  in  touch  with  NR.\  officials  see¬ 
ing  information  as  to  whether  the  .V  N- 
P.  A.  code  or  that  of  the  N.  E.  a^ 
plied,  and  that  a  temporary  code  had 
been  adopted.  The  Lynchburg  papers 
replied  as  stated  above. 

WEST  VIRGINIANS  TO  MKT 

Fall  meeting  of  the  West  Vir^ 
members  of  the  AsscKated  Press  will  be 
held  Oct.  6  at  Morgantown,  W.  Vt 
in  conjunction  with  the  annual  sw 
Newspaper  Council,  which  meets  there 
Oct.  6-7.  The  program  for  the 
paper  Council  is  being  arranged  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  P.  L  ^ 
of  the  West  Virginia  University  dep^- 
ment  of  journalism.  George  S.  Haw 
editor  and  publisher. 

Va.)  Review,  is  president  of  the  Lom- 
cil. 

USING  CARTOON-COLOR  SPAff 

H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New 
land  milk  producer  and  dealer,  is  « 
a  cartoon  strip  “Peter  and  j 

in  daily  and  Sunday  newspaoers  t 
vertise  its  products.  The  sHip  >5  " 
appearing  in  the  Sunday  colored  c 
supplement. 
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filene  calls  nra  boon  to  advertising 


Its  Great  Day  Has  Just  Begun,  Boston  Merchant  Declares — Hails  Day 
Copy — Buying  Power  of  Masses  Must  Be  Raised  to  Regain 

By  EDWARD  A.  FILENE 
William  A.  Filoie's  Sons  Company,  Boston 

Excerpts  from  an  address,  “Advertising  and  the  NRA,”  delivered  before 


IK  speaking  of  Advertising  and  the 
NRA,  two  things  should  be  kept  in 

.  They  are  advertising  and 

the  NRA. 

Unfortunately,  a  good  many  people, 
even  some  extensive  advertisers,  do  not 
vet  know  what  advertising  is.  And  un¬ 
fortunately,  a  good  many  Americans, 
even  some  earnest  supporters  of  the 
KRA,  do  not  yet  know  what  the  NRA 

'*To  some  advertisers,  advertising  is 
still  looked  upon  as  an  expense  con¬ 
nected  with  the  job  of  getting  a  business 
or  a  product  before  the  public,  and 
they  lo^  forward  to  the  day  when  this 
expense  can  be  largely  eliminated  and 
the  money  once  spent  for  advertising  can 
be  “saved.” 

We  might  as  well  think  of  gasoline 
as  an  expense  connected  with  the  job 
of  getting  a  car  started,  and  hope  for 
the  time  when  the  car,  being  well  on  its 
way.  will  have  no  further  need  for  gas. 

There  is  some  validity,  of  course,  rn 
such  a  point  of  view.  A  car  can  save 
a  good  deal  on  gas  while  it  is  going 
down  hill;  and  a  business  can  save  a 
go^  deal  on  advertising  while  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  going  down  hill. 

How  to  go  down  hill,  however,  is 
is  not  our  problem  now.  Our  problem 
now  is  how  to  make  the  grade.  Of 
course,  if  any  business  man  really  wants 
to  know  how  to  keep  going  down  and 
down  and  down,  I  don’t  know  of  any 
better  way  than  to  try  to  save  on  adver- 
tising. 

•Advertising  is  the  voice  of  business. 
To  think  of  it  as  an  expense  is  to  mis¬ 
understand  it  entirely.  It  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  business  to  learn  to  advertise 
as  it  is  for  a  child  to  learn  to  talk ; 
and  it  is  not  his  learning  to  talk,  but 
his  not  learning  to  talk,  which  is 
expensive. 

Business,  most  of  us  have  noticed,  is 
now  entering  upon  a  new  and  unknown 
phase.  Will  advertising  continue  to  be 
necessary,  and  will  it  be  necessary  to 
do  as  much  advertising  in  this  new  time 
as  we  have  customarily  been  doing? 

That  is  what  many  advertising  men 
seem  to  be  asking.  Advertising,  as  thev 
have  learned  it,  has  had  to  do  with  an 
era  of  desperate,  if  not  cutthroat  com¬ 
petition;  and  it  has  been  their  business 
to  remind  business  men  that  they  must 
make  a  big  noise  if  they  are  not  to  be 
drowned  out  by  their  competitors.  .And 
now,  they  perceive,  there  is  a  great, 
sudden  sweep  away  from  this  sort  of 
competition  and  in  the  direction  of  co¬ 
ordination  and  co-operation.  If  the  old 
competition  is  to  be  eliminated,  they 
are  asking,  what  is  the  necessity  for 
such  a  big  noise  now? 

The  questions  seem  reasonable,  but 
they  are  based  upon  a  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  notion  of  what  advertising  is. 
.Advertising^  is  not  a  modern  invention. 
U  IS  the  voice  of  business.  It  came  into 


the  Advertising  Club  of  Boston,  Sept.  12. 


conclude  that  the  great  day  of  business 
advertising  has  just  begun. 

I  mean  the  day  of  Realistic  Adver¬ 
tising. 

I  mean  advertising  with  the  bunk  left 
out. 

I  mean  advertising  which  does  not 
play  upon  gullibility  and  which  intelli- 


Edward  A.  Filene 

gent  people  can  read,  or  even  hear  over 
the  radio,  and  feel  that  they-  have  been 
honestly  informed  concerning  something 
which  they  really  want  to  know. 

I  mean  a  courageous  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  expression  of  business  under  the 
New-  Deal,  done  by  experts  who  under¬ 
stand  what  the  New  Deal  is. 

The  NR.A,  let  me  say,  is  not  a  mere 
deal  among  business  interests  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  annoyances  and  disasters  of  tex* 
much  competition.  It  is  a  Sacred  Cove¬ 
nant  between  .American  Business  and  the 
.American  public  by  which  we  under¬ 
take  to  co-ordinate  all  the  economic 
forces  to  the  end  that  everybody’s  needs 
shall  be  adequately  supplied. 

Some  people  have  been  referring  to 
the  NRA  as  Socialistic;  and  whenever 
such  a  remark  is  made,  some  other 
apologist  is  certain  to  protest  that  it 
stops,  and  must  stop,  far  short  of  Social¬ 
ism. 

In  mv  mind,  they  are  both  wrong. 
The  NR.A,  as  I  see  it,  goes  far  beyond 
Socialism.  The  very  most  that  Social- 
i.sm  can  promise  is  the  honest  adminis¬ 
tration  by  the  State  of  the  mechanism 
of  production  and  distribution ;  and  how- 


much  honesty  and  how  much  efficiency 
beinV  when'^'hnsin^c"^?'  such  an  administration  could  develop  is 

and^ust  enn^nn^^  ®  mystery  concerning  which  we  can  get 

endures  Tn^rnnfntf  no  data  and  which,  therefore,  must  re- 

some  oassinir  advertising  with  ^  matter  of  idle  speculation, 

be  as  b^d  In  eSfr  oc  f  AA’e  know,  however,  what  the  Amer 

as  so  manv  finann’erl^  finance,  business  man,  in  his  selfish  pursuit 

tunately  done  wffh^a  m  ^  of  profits,  can  do.  We  know  that  he 

of  fiiiMce  ’  ^  ^  ^  passing  phase  ^35  attained  such  efficiency  in  produc- 

When  a  ri,;u  c—  i  ..  tion.  and  that  he  can  attain  such  effi- 

he  may  learn  f  ciency  in  distribution,  that  it  is  not  only 

normal  child  there^r^f  ^  possible  to  abolish  poverty  but  to  raise 

time  when  he  will  j  masses  into  a  state  of  well-being 

for  babv-talk-  further  need  and  only  the  periodic  breakdown  of 

he  has  no  further  some  part  of  the  economic  mechanism 

because  he  needY  talking  but  has  prevented  this  from  happening  al- 

language.  ^  ^  fuller  ready.  To  avoid  such  breakdowns,  some 

Undouhtedi,,  k..,;  l  .  .  would  take  away  the  motive  by  which 

stage  where  ft  has  reached  a  all  this  progress  has  become  possible, 

the  babv-talk  Jklik  "ittch  of  The  NRA,  however,  has  no  such 

tisinrr  ,  ! .  .  Passes  for  adver-  thought  in  mind.  It  retains  the  pro.fit 

motive  but  introduces  the  principle  of 
co-ordination.  It  retains  human  selfish¬ 
ness,  but  put  it  to  work  for  the  common 
good.  What  might  happen,  of  course, 
if  selfishness  could  be  abolished,  we 
do  not  know;  for  if  that  happened,  we 


lUinn.  wiiicn  passes  tor  adver- 

quatf  voTce^"i?f  ^ 

while  ag?  tL  d**""®"  ^ 

ever  tl^t'irT -ii  u  ® 

verti’sina^  tt  will  have  less  use  for  ad- 

exam^f  contrary,  when  we 

e«mmc  the  facts,  we  are  forced  to 


wouldn’t  be  human  beings,  and  we 
wouldn’t  have  any  human  problems  to 
worry  us.  We’d  be  angels,  and  all  our 
problems  would  be  angelic  problems. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  hum^n 
beings,  put  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of 
other  human  beings,  are  likely  on  occa¬ 
sion  to  administer  those  affairs  either 
lazily  or  selfishly,  and  we  dread  to  place 
our  economic  mechanism  in  the  hands 
of  lazy  or  selfish  bureaucrats.  Business 
admittedly  is  selfish,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  charged  that  it  tends  to  develop 
laziness;  and  if  its  selfishness  can  be 
enlisted  for  the  common  good,  we  can 
hope  for  much  more  than  we  could 
reasonably  expect  from  Socialism. 

That,  to  me,  is  the  great  meaning  of 
the  NR.A.  It  doesn’t  try  to  inject  a 
new  motive  into  human  life  or  to  re¬ 
move  any  of  the  existing  motives.  It 
takes  us  just  as  we  are — us  consumers 
who  want  goods  and  us  business  men 
who  want  profits — and  it  reminds  us 
that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  no^- 
get  profits  is  through  getting  goods  to 
those  who  want  them,  and  who  should 
have  them  if  life  for  all  of  us  is  to  be 
worthwhile. 

Does  that  give  any  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  place  of  advertising  in 
this  new  era? 

Think  of  it  just  a  moment.  FirsL 
we  have  an  economic  mechanism  which 
is  many  times  more  efficient  than  the 
economic  mechanism  of  any  other  time. 
Secondly,  we  are  trying  to  operate  it 
for  profit;  but  it  happens  to  be  a  fa.ct 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  operated  profit¬ 
ably  unless  the  masses  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  are  supplied  with  necessities,  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  of  life  on  such  a 
scale  that  the  full  output  of  the  machine 
may  be  sold  and  consumed. 

'There  is  no  other  market  to  which  we 
can  possibly  look.  It  is  futile  to  try 
to  sell  in  the  volume  now  necessary 
to  those  who  happen  to  be  well  supplied 
with  money.  If  all  the  people  who  now 
have  money  to  spare  were  to  buy  every¬ 
thing  which  they  want  to  buy,  there 
would  still  not  be  an  adequate  market 
for  the  products  of  our  modern  farms 
and  factories,  and  these  farms  and  fac¬ 
tories  are  becoming  more  and  more 
productive  every  year. 

There  is  only  one  answer.  We  have 
arrived  at  mass  production,  and  we 
must  have  mass  sales — which  means  that 
the  masses  must  buy.  If  the  masses 
have  no  buying-power,  they  must  be 
supplied  with  buying-power. 

This  is  the  point,  usually,  at  which  the 
average  old-timer  becomes  fearfully 
confused;  and  if  things  had  to  quit 
happening  because  old-timers  get  con¬ 
fused,  the  NR.A  would  be  up  against 
a  snag.  . 

The  old  timer  may  readily  admit  that 
the  masses  can  not  buy  in  sufficient 
volume  unless  they  have  sufficient  buy¬ 
ing-power.  But  when  you  speak  of 
supplying  buying-power,  his  mind  ini- 
mediatelv  harks  back  to  the  way  ir 
which  buying-power  was  once  custo¬ 
marily  supplied. 

That  was  through  saving— through 
no«-buying— and  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  volume  of  buying-power  which 
is  now  required  can  not  be  achieved 
through  non-buying. 

“And  so."  savs  the.  old-timer,  you 
would  have  us  lift  ourselves  by  our  boot¬ 
straps.” 

The  fact  is  that  co-ordination  is  not 
a  boot-strap.  We  can  not  lift  ourselves 
by  our  boot-straps,  but  we  can  lift  our¬ 
selves  by  co-ordination.  In  fact,  we  do 
it  constantly.  It  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  ever  could  lift  ourselves.  It 
is  the  only  way  in  which  we  ever  mange 
to  get  out  of  bed.  If  you  don’t  believe 


of  Realistic,  Debunked 
Prosperity 

it,  try  some  time  to  get  out  of  bed  on 
both  sides  at  once. 

Only  by  co-ordination  of  all  its  powers 
can  .American  business  again  get  on  hs 
feet.  We  may  produce  many  times  more 
than  we  can  sell,  and  we  sometimes  do, 
but  there  is  no  profit  in  it;  and  there 
is  no  sense  in  reducing  production  to 
the  volume  of  buying,  when  we  might 
just  as  well  increase  buying  to  the 
volume  of  production.  When  one  of 
our  legs  goes  to  sleep,  we  do  not  try 
to  achieve  co-ordination  by  putting  the 
other  one  to  sleep  too.  The  NRA,  at  least 
is  going  about  the  task  in  another  wav. 
It  is  aiming,  first  of  all,  to  increase 
buying  power  by  putting  the  masses  to 
work,  and  by  such  a  codification  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  wages  will  certainly  be  in¬ 
creased  as  production  increases  and  the 
masses  will  be  enabled  to  buy  in  suffi¬ 
cient  volume  to  keep  business  good. 

The  only  hope  of  modern  business, 
and  of  modern  society,  is  the  consuming 
masses.  Let  the  masses  consume  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  ability  to  produce  and 
business  can  not  only  recover  but  go 
on  to  such  new  heights  of  prosperity 
as  we  could  not  have  dreamed  of. 

And  the  masses  can  consume  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ability  to  produce.  They 
are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  do 
exactly  that ;  and  thanks  largely  to  ad¬ 
vertising,  they  already  know  how.  No 
automobile  is  too  good  for  them,  if  thev 
can  buy  it,  and  no  house  so  fine  that 
they  do  not  feel  at  home.  Thev  want 
the  best  there  is,  and  nothing  but  the 
absence  of  buying-power  keeps  them 
from  getting  it— that  and  a  certain  jp- 
.security  which  they  can’t  help  feeling 
as  to  whether  their  incomes  shall  not 
one  day  stop. 

There  is  no  longer  any  good  reason, 
however,  why  their  incomes  should  stop. 
Our  productive  mechanism  is  already 
good  enough  so  that  ample  employment 
insurance  can  be  provided  for  all,  and 
not  a  mere  dole  providing  for  a  bare 
existence  but  such  an  income  as  only 
the  privileged  few  have  ever  had  in 
other  periods  of  society.  All  that  is 
necessary,  to  provide  such  wages,  and 
such  insurance  as  will  certainly  result 
in  the  adequate  spending  ot  wages,  is 
that  we  keep  our  industrial  mechanism 
going,  and  eliminate  every  possible  waste 
from  the  processes  of  production  and 
distribution.  .And  all  that  is  necessary 
to  keep  this  mechanism  going  is  ade¬ 
quate  mass-buying. 

I  am  not  dreaming.  I  am  not  even 
appealing  to  you  to  destroy  an  old  sys¬ 
tem  and  inaugurate  an  idealistic  system. 
The  old  system  destroyed  itself.  We 
couldn’t  go  any  farther  in  the  direction 
we  were  going.  We  couldn’t  go  any¬ 
where,  in  fact,  until  we  hit  upon  one 
direction  and  decided  to  co-ordinate  in 
taking  that.  That  was  the  direction  of 
profitable  business,  and  there  couldn’t 
be  profitable  business  any  longer  unless 
the  masses  could  buy  the  things  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  sell.  So  it  was  the 
direction  of  employment,  and  of  higher 
wages  and  of  fewer  hours  of  work ;  and 
it  must  be  the  direction  of  higher  and 
higher  wages,  based  upon  higher  and 
higher  production,  with  the  imperative 
consequence  that  more  and  more  must 
be  bought.  It  must  also  be  the  direction 
of  more  and  more  leisure  for  the  masses, 
giving  them  more  and  more  time  to 
consume  and  an  opportunity  to  develop 
better  and  better  taste. 

Many  voices  are  raised  just  now  in 
apprehension.  The  masses,  they  say, 
are  not  prepared  for  the  leisure  which 
must  inevitably  come  when  we  once 
develop  co-ordination  and  common  sense 
enough  to  keep  this  marvelous  epnomic 
mechanism  running  and  producing  ana 
distributing  the  things  which  it  can  and 
must  produce  and  distribute  so  abun- 
dantlv- 

I  do  not  share  these  fears.  If  busi- 
(jContinued  on  page  45) 
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DAILY’S  MEASURING  SYSTEM  GIVES 
COMPLETE  CHECK  ON  NEWS  CONTENT 

New  York  Herald  Tribune’s  Editorial  Statistician  Also  Measures 
Two  Competitors — ^Plan  Shows  News  Strength  of  Various 
Divisicms — Also  Reveals  “Beats” 

By  STEPHEN  THOMPSON 


HOW  do  you  compare  with  the  op¬ 
position  ? 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  will 
tell  you  who  has  the  larger  circulation 
and  Media  Records  will  suppy  you  with 
detailed  figures  on  advertising  linage, 
but  have  you  any  kind  of  an  editorial 
comparison?  Have  you  any  way  of 
knowing  definitely  each  day  who  has 
put  out  the  better  paper? 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  a 
system  of  detailed  editorial  comparison 
which  it  has  used  and  improved  since 
the  days  of  the  old  New  York  Herald. 
An  editorial  statistician  makes  a  statis¬ 
tical  digest  of  the  Herald  Tribune  and 
two  other  morning  papers  and  supplies 
figures  that  show  ^itors  and  exe¬ 
cutives  of  the  paper  just  how  the  paper 
compares  with  the  others  in  every  re¬ 
spect  every  day.  With  the  figures 
there  is  also  a  written  report  list¬ 
ing  the  news,  sports  and  financial 
b^ts  scored  by  the  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  same  stories  on  which  it  was 
“scooped”  by  the  opposition.  A  de¬ 
tailed  comparison  is  also  made  of  the 
complete  Sunday  editions  of  each  pa¬ 
per. 

Such  comparisons  show  editors  and 
executives  just  where  they  are  falling 
down,  as  well  as  where  they  command 
a  lead.  When  records  are  kept  from 
day  to  day  and  averaged  at  the  end  of 
each  week,  each  month,  each  six  months 
and  each  year,  as  they  are,  consistent 
lagging  in  any  respect  can  soon  be 
seen  and  steps  taken  to  remedy  it. 

TTie  figures  that  are  given  to  Herald 
Tribune  officials  with  the  lists  of  beats 
scor^  and  the  “scoops”  made  by  the  op¬ 
position  show  the  amount  of  space  by 
columns  that  each  paper  has  devoted 
that  day  to  local,  telegraph  and  inter¬ 
national  news,  the  total  news  space, 
sports  space  and  financial  space,  space 
used  by  depar^ental  or  feature  matter, 
the  total  riding  space,  the  non-reading 
or  advertising  space,  the  size  of  the  ja- 
pers  in  columns,  the  number  of  stories 
on  each  first  page,  the  number  of  stories 
on  each  first  page  that  are  continued 
inside,  the  number  of  local,  telegraph, 
international,  sports  and  financial  stories 
and  the  total  number  of  stories  in  each 
paper.  A  detailed  comparison  of  finan¬ 
cial  space  is  made  also  and  shows  the 
amount  of  local,  telegraph  and  interna¬ 
tional  financial  news  printed,  the  space 
occupi^  by  stock,  bond  and  other  price 
quotation  tables  and  the  space  us<^  in 
recording  bankruptcies,  incorporations 
and  other  business  records. 

In  measuring  space,  local  stories  are 
those  fr(OT  within  the  city  or  the  50- 
mile  radius  that  is  covered  by  the  City 
Desk,  telegraph  stories  are  those  from 
Washington  and  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  and  international  stories  are  those 
from  Qmada,  Mexico  and  all  foreign 
countries.  The  sports  space  includes 
cuts  used  in  the  sports  section  but  not 
ctmic  strips  or  cartoons  printed  there. 
Financial  space  includes  charts  or  cuts 
used  in  the  section  and  the  departmental 
space  consists  of  all  non-advertising 
matter  not  coming  under  the  news, 
sports  or  financial  classifications. 

This  includes  cuts  in  the  news  sec¬ 
tions,  drama  and  screen  news,  editorials, 
calradars,  weather,  society  news,  obit¬ 
uaries.  fashions,  indexes,  shipping,  spe¬ 
cial  features,  stories  on  activities  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  paper  and  articles  with 
which  the  opposition  has  nothing  to 
compare. 

To  make  an  accurate  comparison  a 
story  is  measured  under  the  same  classi¬ 
fication  in  each  paper.  Thus  when  one 
jMiper  prints  a  story  in  its  financial  sec¬ 
tion  and  another  paper  runs  it  in  the 
news  section,  it  is  counted  as  either  a 
news  or  financial  story,  at  the  statisti¬ 
cian’s  discretion,  and  measured  in  the 
same  way.  Cm-e  is  also  taken  so  that 
departmental  items  that  sometimes  get 


into  the  news  columns  and  news  stories 
that  find  their  way  into  departmental 
sections  are  properly  segregated  and 
measured. 

The  system  of  compiling  the  figures  is 
simple  in  itself  but  requires  a  person 
with  powers  of  concentration,  a  good 
memory  and  who  is  accurate  at  figures. 
If  a  comparison  as  detailed  as  that  made 
by  the  Herald  Tribune  was  attempted 
in  another  very  large  city  it  would  be 
found  to  involve  enough  work  to  keep 
one  man  busy  an  entire  day.  If  a  com¬ 
parison  was  made  with  only  one  other 
paper,  or  in  a  small  city,  or  if  only  a 
basic  or  curtailed  comparison  was  made, 
one  man  or  a  boy  could  do  it  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hours. 

To  suit  local  conditions  the  classifica¬ 
tions  could  be  broken  up  and  enlarged 
upon  or  curtailed  as  found  needed.  Tele¬ 
graph  and  foreign  news  could  be  com¬ 
puted  together,  classifications  could  be 
made  of  suburban  news,  news  from  the 
state  capital,  or  branches  of  the  news 
on  which  both  papers  were  concentrat¬ 
ing.  Small  detailed  comparisons  could 
also  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  show 
just  how  papers  were  comparing  in  the 
presentation  of  certain  big  stories.  JThe 
Herald  Tribune  is  now  keeping  a  r^ord 
of  the  number  of  stories  and  the  amount 
of  space  devoted  to  the  NRA  with  run¬ 
ning  totals  given  each  week.  During 
political  campaigns  records  can  be  kept 
of  the  number  of  stories  and  the  amount 
of  space  devoted  to  each  political  party. 

The  NRA  space  record  now  being 
kept  shows  that  from  June  24  to  Sept. 
9  the  Herald  Tribune  published  969 
stories  concerning  the  national  recov¬ 
ery  drive  occupying  790J4  columns  of 
space.  These  stories  also  described  the 
details  of,  or  hearings  on,  523  codes 
of  fair  competition.  Some  codes  appear 
in  the  latter  figure  a  number  of  times, 
however,  as  they  appeared  in  the  news 
from  time  to  time.  During  the  period 
above  the  figures  would  show  that  the 
daily  average  of  NRA  stories  was  ap¬ 
proximately  17,  the  space  almost  14 
columns  and  the  number  of  codes  cov¬ 
ered  almost  10. 

Records  were  also  kept  earlier  this 
year  on  the  space  devoted  to  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  session  of  the  73rd  Con¬ 
gress,  from  March  10  to  June  17,  and 
on  the  World  Monetary  and  Economic 
Conference  in  London,  from  June  13 
to  July  27.  A  classification  was  made 
of  the  Congressional  session  space  by 
stories  from  the  Herald  Tribune  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  the  Associated  Press  and 
the  United  Press.  The  number  of 
stories  printed  and  the  amount  of  space 
they  occupied  were:  Herald  Tribune 
Bureau,  1,131  stories  occupying  1,216^ 
columns;  Associated  Press,  922  stories 
occupying  286  columns :  the  United 
Press,  112  stories  occupying  25^4 
columns. 

News  space  devoted  to  the  World 
Economic  Conference  totaled  184 
columns  and  the  number  of  stories  on 
the  conference  was  264,  in  the  June  13- 
July  27  period.  Thirty-two  photos 
were  printed  in  connection  with  the 
conference  stories  and  these  occupied 
another  9>4  columns  of  space. 

Two  records  were  kept  last  year  on 
political  news  space,  the  first  from  Jan. 
1  to  Nov.  8,  the  second  covering  the 
two  days  after  election  day.  Figures 
from  these  took  the  following  forms : 

January  1  to  November  8 


Stories 

Space 

(Cols.) 

Republican  . 

...  1,375 

1,16854 

Democratic . 

...  1,962 

1,407 

Miscellaneous  . . . 

, . . .  661 

48454 

Totals  . 

. . . .  3,998 

3,059)4 

DRASTIC  CLEAN-UP  DRIVE 
HITS  POLICE  PRESS  ROOM 
NSINUATIONS  that  the  artistic 
sense  of  the  men  who  work  in 
the  press  room  at  the  Atlanta  police 
station  is  not  what  it  should  be,  re¬ 
sulted  recently  in  a  viewing  of  the 
room  hy  members  of  the  police  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  city  council. 

The  little  cubby  hole  where 
scribes  of  three  generations  have 
been  wont  to  place  wit  and  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  on  the  walls  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  decorated  with  ques¬ 
tionable  art,  and  that  “there  is  con¬ 
stant  drinking  there.”  The  commit¬ 
tee  visited  the  room,  found  “noth¬ 
ing  to  object  to,”  but  ordered  it  re¬ 
painted. 

Chief  of  Police  T.  O.  Sturdivant 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  newsmen  and 
declared  there  was  no  drinking 
there.  And  now  such  famed  wit  as 
“Love  is  intoxication — marriage  the 
hangover,”  “  ’Tis  better  to  have  loved 
and  lost — yea,  far  better,”  is  hidden 
beneath  a  coat  of  white  paint  and 
the  itching  pencils  of  the  police 
scribes  are  in  their  pockets. 


Election  Results,  November  9  and  10. 

Space 


General  news  stories  . . . 

92  columns 

Tabulations  . 

23)4  “ 

Career  stories  on  win- 

ners  . 

00 

Lists  of  candidates 

elected  . 

14 

Press  comment  . 

254  " 

Photos  . 

2154  “ 

Foreign  reaction  . 

4 

Total  .  165?4 

If  one  man  is  put  to  work  at  full  time 
in  making  a  daily  comparison,  he  will 
have  time  to  make  a  weekly  report  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  averages  of  his  daily  re¬ 
ports,  too.  At  the  Herald  Tribune  av¬ 
erage  reports  are  also  made  by  the 
month,  six  months,  and  the  year.  These 
are  presented  with  the  figures  for  the 
same  period  for  the  four  previous  years 
and  are  supplemented  with  reports  cov¬ 
ering  the  same  periods  and  showing  the 
local,  telegraph  and  international  news 
percentages  of  the  total  news,  the  total 
news  percentage  of  the  total  reading, 
the  total  reading  percentage  of  the  en¬ 
tire  paper,  and  the  advertising  percen¬ 
tage. 

These  reports  are  not  kept  accurately 
to  the  agate  line,  but  to  quarter  columns. 
The  easiest  way  to  measure  the  space 
is  with  a  string  five  columns  long.  Be¬ 
ginning  on  page  1  the  statistician  meas¬ 
ures  from  column  1  to  column  8  the 
space,  including  headlines,  of  each  story 
in  the  classification  he  is  measuring.  He 
makes  a  check  of  each  five  columns  on 
a  worksheet,  makes  a  note  of  each  full 
column  under  the  classification,  if  he 
doesn’t  measure  it  with  the  string,  and 
adds  them  together  when  he  has  finished 
with  the  amount  of  space  represented  by 
the  used  length  of  the  string.  The  job 
is  ^de  many  times  easier  by  using  the 
string,  which  is  pliable,  in  place  of  a 
stiff  rule  measure. 

In  making  measurements  to  a  quarter 
of  a  column  it  has  been  found  that,  when 
measurements  of  all  classifications  have 
been  made  and  totaled  and  then  checked 
against  the  advertising  space,  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  accurate  to  within  a  half  a 
column  or  a  column  when  measuring  a 
34  page,  or  272  column  paper. 

In  counting  the  number  of  stories 
each  item  under  one  headline  is  counted 
separately.  Thus  when  a  story  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dispatch  from  another  city, 
the  second  dispatch  is  counted  as  a 
separate  story.  A  local  “shirt  tail”  to 
an  out-of-town  story  is  considered  a 
separate  item.  In  both  counting  stories 
and  measuring  their  space,  each  item  is 
considered  by  itself  and  the  local  ’‘shirt 
tail”  to  the  telegraph  is  measured  as 
local  space  and  the  telegraph  follow  to 
a  local  story  is  measured  and  counted 
gs  a  telegraph  story. 

The  statistician  may  go  through  a 
paper  and  put  a  key  mark  on  each  news 
story  as  well  as  on  the  continuations  of 


stories  from  other  pages.  These  keyi 
might  be  an  “L”  for  local  stories  i  > 
“T”  for  telegraph  stories  and  a  “C’  or 
an  “F”  for  foreign  or  cable  stories 
Then  he  can  count  the  number  of 
stories  in  each  classification  by  counting 
the  number  of  his  keys,  minus  thog 
on  jumps,  and  use  the  same  paper  for 
measuring  the  space.  Following  the 
keys  he  will  be  sure  to  measure  each 
story  under  the  classification  in  which 
he  has  counted  it. 

As  15  or  more  copies  of  each  report 
are  made  daily,  printed  forms  are  made 
up  for  each  one  at  the  Herald  Tribune 
Using  three  or  four  carbons  the  statis¬ 
tician  only  needs  to  type  the  figures  into 
the  forms  two  or  three  times. 

Having  determined  which  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  stories  are  beats  and  which  oppo¬ 
sition  stories  the  Herald  Tribune  did  i 
not  print,  the  statistician  makes  out  a 
list  of  each  by  copying  their  headlines 
indicating  whether  they  are  local  or 
telegraph  stories  and  giving  the  pages  of 
the  papers  in  which  they  appear. 

A  figurative  list  of  Herald  Tribune 
beats  takes  the  following  form: 

S.'iTi  RDAY,  September  00,  1933 
L— Loal 
T— Telegraph 
(F) — Feature 

Her.\ld  Tribune  Gener.al  News  Ex¬ 
clusives  : 

L  Banks  make  unsecured  loan  to  cib 
P-1 

(F)  Amundson’s  signed  story  of  Ama¬ 
zon  adventures  P-4 

Sports  Exclusives: 

L  Pitcher  for  Athletics  charged  with 
“throwing”  crucial  game  P-23 
Financial  Exclusives: 

T  Dollar  soars  on  European  exchanges 
P-33 

The  oppositions’  scoops  are  listed  on 
a  similar  sheet,  but  with  an  initial  letter 
of  each  opposition  paper  placed  before 
each  page  number  to  indicate  in  which 
one  it  appeared. 

In  drawing  up  a  list  of  beats  a  statis¬ 
tician  may  first  read  one  paper  thor¬ 
oughly  and  then  go  through  the  others  1 
and  make  a  note  of  each  storv  he  las  ) 
not  seen  in  the  first.  Going  back  to  T 
the  first  paper  he  can  then  mark  each  ! 
story  for  which  he  didn’t  see  a  dupli¬ 
cate  in  the  others,  and  then  for  accu¬ 
racy,  check  each  paper  against  the  list 
of  b^ats  scored  against  it. 

Unless  it  is  on  page  one  a  story 
should  generally  carry  a  top  head  to 
be  considered  an  exclusive,  and  it  is  not 
exclusive  if  it  has  a  top  head  in  one 
paper  and  a  small  head  in  another. 
However,  if  the  statistician  thinks  the 
opposition  has  taken  a  story  from  his 
own  paper,  or  vice-versa,  he  can  look 
for  the  story  in  the  first  editions,  and, 
if  only  one  paper  has  it.  credit  to 
paper  with  a  beat,  marking  (First  edi¬ 
tion  exclusive)  at  the  end  of  it. 

In  making  the  Herald  Tribune  Sun¬ 
day  edition  comparisons  only  the  totjd 
number  of  news  stories  in  the  main 
news  section  is  counted  and  the  total 
amount  of  news  space  measured.  Local, 
telegraph  and  international  stories  are 
not  classified  separately,  nor  is  a  list  of 
beats  compiled. 

Instead,  the  extra  sections  of  the 
paper  are  analyzed  and  a  report  n^ 
comparing  the  contents  of  each  sectwa 
This  lists  the  amount  of  sports  spaa 
and  cuts,  the  amount  of  drama  and 
screen  news  and  cuts,  cartoons,  f»  ' 
tures,  book  reviews,  magazine  articles, 
etc.  With  it  there  is  also  a  sumW  [ 
of  the  total  reading  and  advertising 
space  of  each  section  with  the 
for  all  sections  totaled  and  showing  w 
total  reading  and  advertising  space  w 
the  full  edition.  -  ^ 

Mr.  William  F.  Guthier  is  the  ^ 
torial  statistician  for  the  Herald  it®- 
une  and  has  greatly  enlarged  the  sW 
and  usefulness  of  the  comparisow  ^ 
he  began  making  them  for  the  old  w 
York  Herald.  Before  taking  then 
from  the  previous  statistician  be  ^ 
secretary  to  (Tharles  M.  Lincoln,  n*" 
aging  editor  of  the  Herald.  ^ 

NEW  CLAS«nED  SEClW 

The  San  Francisco  .*^J***L. 
new  standardized  alphabeti»ly 
ranged  classified  section  Sept.  7. 
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A  Check  Up  On: 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW  ^'ORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
PARTNERS  OF  STOCK  EXCHANGE  FIRMS 
OFFICERS  AND  D  I  R  E  C  'F  O  R  S  OF  N  E  YORK  BANKS 
MEMBERS  OF  CURB  EXCHANGE 
MUNICIPAL  BOND  DEALERS 

shows  The  New  York  Times  is  a  3  to  1  favorite  for  financial  news 


FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 


...  2200  representative  financial  executives  vvh(3se  prefer- 
ences  were  ascertained  in  a  survey  by  an  independent  research 
organization  named  The  New  York  Times  their  favorite 
newspaper. 

In  the  survey  more  preferences  were  expressed  for  The 
New  York  Times  financial  news  than  for  all  other  general 
and  financial  newspapers  combined. 

The  New  York  Times,  overwhelmingly  preferred  in  the 
nation’s  capital  of  finance,  is  also  the  accepted  newspaper  of 
financial  record  throughout  the  country.  Of  712  security 
dealers  (outside  New  York)  who  replied  to  a  questionnaire 
in  a  recent  survey,  82.7  per  cent,  read  The  New  York  Times 
regularly.  More  prefer  it  for  financial  news  than  any  other 
general  or  financial  publication. 

S  In  eight  months  of  this  year  The  New  York  Times  pub- 

I  lished  623,227  lines  of  financial  advertising,  an  excess  of 
245,445  lines  over  anv  other  newspaper. 


Slip  Nfui  Ifnrk  | 

For  six  months  ended  March  31 ,  1933,  S 

's 

average  net  paid  sale  466,836  weekdays,  759,736  Sundays.  v 

I 

FIRST  IN  THE  WORLD  IN  F  I  N  .\  N  C  I  .\  L  ADVERTISING  § 
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W.  C.  FREEMAN,  ONCE  LEADING  FIGURE 
IN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING,  DIES 

Colorful  Career  Besran  as  Reporter,  and  Led  Him  to  Advertising 
Supervision  of  Large  Metropolitan  Papers — 

A  Voluminous  Writer 


WILLIAM  C.  (“POP”)  FREE¬ 
MAN,  who  was  at  one  time  one 
of  the  nation’s  best  known  advertising 
men,  and  who  was  for  many  years  con- 


\r.  C.  Freeman 


nected  with  newspai^rs  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  died  at  a  hotel  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Sept.  13.  He  was 
73  years  of  age. 

He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Qubs  of  the 
World  and  was  active  in  promoting 
greater  advertising  volume.  He  wrote 
voluminously  on  advertising  subjects, 
advocating  straightforwardness  of  ap¬ 
peal.  He  was  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  highest  paid  and  most  influential  ad¬ 
vertising  men  in  the  country. 

He  became  advertising  manager  of  the 
Xcut'  i'ork  Ez'entng  Journal  in  1896, 
soon  after  it  had  been  purchased  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  and  w'as  in 
that  position  12  years.  He  also  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Mail  five  years,  the  A’cto  York  Tribune 
and  other  newspapers. 

Mr.  Freeman,  who  returned  to  St. 
Petersburg  last  May  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days,  had  been  suffering  with 
cancer  for  some  time,  but  it  was  only 
in  the  last  few  days  that  his  condition 
became  serious. 

When  the  Florida  land  boom  devel¬ 
op*^  in  1923  Mr.  Freeman  saw  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  advertising  and  he  came  to 
that  State  and  help^  exploit  several 
big  subdivisions  and  realty  projects.  He 
was  advertising  director  for  a  time  for 
the  C^rl  Fisher  developments  at  Miami 
Beach  and  later  went  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  handled  the  advertising  for 
the  Pasadena  and  Lakewood  Estates 
developments.  When  the  real  estate 
bubble  burst  he  returned  to  New  York 
and  launched  an  advertising  business  of 
his  own. 

On  his  return  to  Florida  this  year 
Mr.  Freeman  took  over  several  adver¬ 
tising  accounts  and  was  making  a 
“come-back,”  his  friends  say. 

The  body  was  to  be  taken  to  Clinton, 
N.  J.,  for  funeral  and  burial. 

Mr.  Freeman  b^an  his  career  as  a 
school  teacher,  living  on  a  very  meagre 
wage.  While  quite  young,  however,  he 
became  imbued  with  the  desire  to  make 
money.  He  made  a  little  extra  money 
selling  books,  which  took  him  to  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J.,  where  he  became  interested 
in  the  Bridgeton  Morning  Star.  He 
induced  the  publisher  to  give  him  a 
job  and  then  he  set  to  work  to  make 
it  pay  a  lot  of  money.  He  wanted  the 
money,  he  said,  to  provide  comforts  for 
his  family.  He  put  over  a  big  advertis¬ 
ing  stunt,  by  getting  the  state’s  oyster 
industry  to  advertise  cooperatively,  that 


brought  in  $3,000  cash  to  the  newsi>aper. 

His  experience  in  Bridgeton,  Mr. 
Freeman  said  later,  shai)ed  the  course 
of  his  life.  “I  found  out  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  more  money  to  be  earned 
by  selling  advertising  for  newsiwpers 
than  in  writing  for  ttiein.  .Advertising 
brings  grist  to  the  mill." 

His  next  job  was  in  Philadelphia  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  (jennantown 
Gazette,  a  weekly,  and  the  paper  in¬ 
creased  its  size  three  times  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  additional  advertising  that  Mr. 
Freeman  brought  in.  He  also  made  ad¬ 
ditional  money  by  writing  social  news 
for  the  I’liiUnielthia  Press. 

A  year  later  he  joined  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Press,  and  his  record 
there  led  to  his  appointment  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Inquirer,  soon 
after  it  had  been  purchased  by  James 
Elverson,  Sr. 

When  he  felt  that  he  had  reached 
the  peak  of  his  earning  ix)wer  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  he  went  to  New  York  and  l)e- 
came  adxertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Press,  which  i>aid  a  much  higher 
salary.  He  went  to  the  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  then.  In  the  12  years  with  that 
l)aper  "Mr.  Hearst  i>aid  me  a  fortune.” 
Mr.  Freeman  said.  In  an  article  in  the 
.American  Magazine  in  1927  Mr.  Free¬ 
man,  commenting  on  this  stage  of  his 
career,  said : 

“Mr.  Hearst  knew  of  my  i>enchant  to 
spemi  money.  He  was  very  symi)athetic, 
generous,  considerate  and  appreciative. 
He  let  me  liorrow  a  lot  of  money  from 
the  office  which  finally  amounted  to 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  He  never 
registered  a  protest  because  I  did  not 
pay  any  of  it  back.” 

When  Mr.  F'reeman  obtained  a  con¬ 
tract  from  the  John  Wanamaker  store 
for  the  Journal  Mr.  Hearst  authorized 
the  cancellation  of  Mr.  F'reeman’s  debt 
to  the  paper  and  gave  him  a  bonus  of 
$1,000. 

On  leaving  the  Journal  Mr.  Freeman 
went  into  other  business,  which  plunged 
him  into  debt.  Six  months  later,  how¬ 
ever,  he  became  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  and  in 
the  ensuing  five  years  made  more 
money',  according  to  his  own  account, 
than  he  had  ever  made  before.  While 
on  the  Mail  he  wrote  daily  advertising 
articles  which  were  syndicated  and 
which  made  $55,000  for  the  author.  The 
articles  ran  1,000  consecutive  publica¬ 
tion  days. 

He  left  the  Mail  in  1913  to  join  the 
New  York  Tribune,  where  he  remained 
but  a  short  time.  His  next  position  was 
with  the  New  York  Globe. 

In  1915  he  formed  his  own  advertis¬ 
ing  organization,  and  subsequently 
joined  the  Advertising  News,  a  trade 
publication.  In  1922  he  was  forced  into 
bankruptcy. 


266,412 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 

AUGUST,  1933 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  August, 
1933,  was  174,551. 

Everything  in  Battimorm 
Rmvotwt  Around 

THE  tfISfe  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


In  his  article  in  the  American  Maga¬ 
zine,  Mr.  Freeman  estimated  that  he 
had  earned  $1,000,000  in  his  career 
which  had  slipped  through  his  fingers. 
The  article  was  headed :  "I  Have  Made 
a  .Million  Dollars  But  1  Haven’t  Got  a 
Cent.” 


EDITORS  WILL  DISCUSS 
CONFIDENCE  LAW 

Survey  of  New  York  Opinion  on  Pro¬ 
posed  Protective  Statute — NRA 
Operation  Problems  Also 
on  Schedule 


Harold  W.  Sanford,  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat  _  S'  Chronicle,  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  investigate  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  legislation  to  protect  newspa¬ 
per  confidences,  has  made  a  survey 
among  editors  of  New  York  state  daily 
iiewspai)ers  and  will  report  his  findings 
at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newsjwper  FMitors 
in  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  18. 

Other  questions  for  discussion  in¬ 
clude:  1.  “How  much  free  publicity 
should  be  given  to  radio  i)er  formers, 
and  to  girl  evangelists  paid  by  church 
offerings?”  2.  “What  steps  have  been 
taken  by  editorial  departments  to  bring 
their  staffs  within  the  limit  imposed  by 
the  newspaper  code  of  the  NR.A?” 
3.  “How  many  papers  have  decided  to 
go  to  press  at  noon  Saturday  as  one 
measure  to  comply  with  the  code?” 
“If  so,  have  there  lieen  any  unfavorable 
reactions  from  readers?” 

4.  “Should  Nk.A  promotion  be  given 


the  same  treatment  as  other  propj. 
ganda?”  .  “Should  non-signeri  tii 
boycotted  and  held  up  to  scorn,  fof 
patriotic  reasons?”  6.  “Is  it  ethiol 
to  criticize  or  question  the  wisdom  of 
administration  policies  while  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  NRA  code?”  7.  “Is  the  rule 
on  broadcasting  wire  news  being 
obeyed,  and,  if  so,  what  concrete  ^ 
suits  have  been  achieved?” 

President  Clarence  T.  Leighton  of 
Oswego  Palladium-Times  will  preside 


HAD  WRONG  PRISONER  j 

But  Reporter’*  Request  for  Pkoto 
Revealed  Plot  In  New  Orleam  I 

■A  substitution  of  prisoners  was  de-  1 
tected  in  New  Orleans  recently  when  ■ 
Sielney  M.  Cavanaugh,  reporter  for  the  i 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  stopped  ^ 
Binghamton  officers  on  their  way  to  die 
train  with  an  extradited  prisoner,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  photograph. 

riie  man,  thought  to  be  W.  J.  Wells, 
indicted  in  Binghamton  on  20  counts  in 
a  $116,000  bucket-shop  swindle,  was 
found  to  be  an  associate  named  Hol¬ 
lander,  arrested  with  Wells  in  Ne»' 
Orleans.  Hollander  greatly  resembles 
W'ells.  Tliere  is  no  charge  in  New 
Orleans  against  Hollander,  and  if 
plot  had  not  been  frustrated.  Wells,  pos¬ 
ing  as  Hollander,  would  have  bem  it- 
leased  and  Hollander  would  have  bw 
in  New  A’ork  state,  the  wrong  prisoner. 
The  men  had  been  booked  under  the 
wrong  names  by  New  Orleans  police. 

Cavanaugh,  who  has  been  working  on 
the  swindle  story  for  months,  accotn- 
isanied  the  fsolice  officers  to  New 
Orleans. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


An  IMMEDIATE  Market 

Workers  by  the  thousands  have  gone  back  to  their  jobs  in  Worcester’s 
widely-varied  industries.  Rapidly  mounting  payrolls  are  making 
their  influence  felt  in  Worcester’s  retail  trade.  Here  is  an  IMMEDIATE 
market  for  advertisers  demanding  quick  returns. 

During  the  three  months  ending  SefiL  1,  1933 


600 

430 

300 


workers  were  added  by  the 
Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works 


workers  were  added  by  the  Norton 
Co.  (abrasives) 

workers  were  added  by  the  M.  J. 
Whittall  Associates  (rugs  and 
carpets) 


200 

300 

100 


workers  were  added  by  the  Craton 
&  Knight  Co.  (leather  belting) 

workers  were  added  by  the  Retd 
&  Prince  Mfg.  Co.  (screws) 

workers  were  added  by  the  George 
C.  Whitney  Co.  (greeting  cards) 


workers  have  been  added  by  the  American 
Steel  fic  Wire  Co.  (wire) 


And  so  on  throughout  most  of  Worcester  s 
493  other  irtdustrial  plants  large  artd  small 


Worcester’s  upswing  in  industrial  employment  began  in  April, 
its  greatest  impetus  in  July,  is  continuing  steadily  under  the  NRA- 

This  rich  industrial  market  is  adequately  and  economically  coverd  | 
through  advertising  in  these  newspapers  alone.  Of  all  families  m  w 
city  of  Worcester  and  in  Worcester’s  average  18-milc  suburban  trading 
area  which  every  day  receive  in  their  homes  a  Worcester  daily  pap«- 

MORE  THAN  85%  rrTh.2'H;S;iTDT,.E„S  w2k 


The  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


George  F.  Booth,  Publisher  I 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives  ^ 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  DETROIT  jj 

PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  1 1 


New  York’s  BEST  READ,  and  therefore, 
most  INFLUENTIAL  evening  paper 


Wl  DO  OUR  MRT 


In  1896  the  JOURNAL  first  engaged  in  its 
fundamental  business  of  keeping  in  time 
with  New  York.  In  37  years,  it  has  never 
lost  a  beat. 


During  that  period,  the  tempo  of  life  has 
changed  many  times  .  .  .  but  the  tempo  of 
the  Journal  has  always  kept  pace. 

That  is  why,  in  1933,  the  Journal  is  found 
to  be  exerting  greater  influence  toward  im¬ 
mediate  BUYING  by  its  640,000  families 
than  other  newspapers  which  have  been 
less  responsive  to  the  ever-changing  pulse 
of  New  York’s  reading  .  .  .  and  buying  .  .  . 
habits. 


N 

For  37  Years; 
lY  TIME 


NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATICN 
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MANY  CODES  BAN  FALSE  ADVERTISING; 
ULTIMATE  NRA  APPROVAL  EXPECTED 

Consumers’  Advisory  Board  Encourages  Move  and  Seeks 
Model  Phrasing — New  Retail  Code  QuaJifies  Blow  at 
Underselling  Claims  and  Competitive  Copy 


(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
AijnlNG'lON,  Sept.  14— False 
and  fraudulent  advertising  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past  in  many  industries 
if  provisions  in  their  codes  barring  this 
are  approved  by  Administrator  Hugh 
S.  Johnson  and  President  Roosevelt. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they 
will  not  be  approved. 

It  is  expected  that  the  advertising 
provisions  of  the  general  retail  code 
and  the  retail  drug  code  will  be  used 
as  models  or  guides  to  provisions  in 
other  codes  which  are  designed  to  pro¬ 
hibit  false  or  misleading  advertising  as 
an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Altogether  more  than  a  score  of 
codes  filed  with  the  XR.\  have  some 
provisions  in  them  outlawing  false, 
fraudulent  or  misleading  advertising. 
The  retail  codes  probably  will  be  the 
first  to  be  approved  with  such  provi¬ 
sions  in  them. 

It  is  understood  that,  as  finally  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Administrator  Johnson,  the 
retail  codes  carry  simplifi^  provisions 
outlawing  untruthful  advertising.  The 
codes  also  are  supposed  to  permit  use 
of  general  underselling  claims,  provided 
such  claims  are  true.  Thus  the  burden 
will  be  placed  on  the  advertiser  to 
prove  the  truth  of  any  general  under¬ 
selling  claims  he  might  make. 

Reports  that  there  has  been  objection 
to  provisions  in  codes  which  aim  to 
eliminate  untruthful  advertising  are  in¬ 
correct.  So  far  as  can  be  learned 
there  not  only  is  no  opposition  to  plac¬ 
ing  false  advertising  provisions  in 
codes,  but  it  actually  is  being  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  Consumers’  Advisory  Board 
of  the  NR.\. 

There  has  been  opposition,  of  course, 
to  the  provision  barring  general  under¬ 
selling  claims.  The  Consumers’  Advis¬ 
ory  Board  has  taken  the  position  that 
such  claims  should  not  be  prohibited  if 
a  merchant  actually  can  prove  lower 
sales  costs. 

Editor  &  Publisher  learned  that  the 
Consumers’  Advisory  Board  looks  with 
favor  on  provisions  prohibiting  false 
and  misleading  advertising  and  regards 
them  as  a  great  forward  step  in  the 
protection  of  the  consumer.  This  board 
certainly  has  not  opposed  any  such  pro¬ 
visions. 

In  fact,  the  board,  it  was  learned, 
is  endeavoring  to  have  written  for  it  a 
model  false  advertising  provision  which 
it  can  submit  at  hearings  for  inclusion 
in  all  codes. 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  of  course,  is  designed  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  industrial  self-government. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
NRA  will  refuse  to  permit  industry  to 
clean  up  advertising  abuses,  while  it 
permits  industry  to  clean  up  other  un¬ 
fair  trade  practices. 


Dispatches  from  Washington  late 
this  week  reiwrted  that  Deputy  .Admin¬ 
istrator  Whiteside  of  the  NR.A  had 
drawn  up  a  master  code  for  retail 
stores  of  all  sorts  in  which  qualifica¬ 
tions  had  been  inserted  in  the  provi¬ 
sions  restricting  retail  advertising, 
references  to  competitors  and  undersell¬ 
ing  claims.  In  the  new  version,  it  was 
reported,  the  restrictions  would  apply 
only  to  advertising  which  was  inaccu¬ 
rate  in  some  material  particular. 

Such  changes  in  the  advertising  pro¬ 
visions  have  been  opposed  by  a  group 
of  merchants  who  want  to  bar  alto¬ 
gether  any  underselling  claims  and  any 
advertising  references  to  competitors. 

That  part  of  the  Whiteside  plan 
concerned  with  unfair  advertising 
reads : 

“(a)  No  retailer  shall  use  adver¬ 
tising,  whether  printed,  radio  or  dis¬ 
play,  which  is  inaccurate  in  any  ma¬ 
terial  particular  or  misrepresents  mer¬ 
chandise  (including  its  use,  trade-mark, 
grade,  quality,  quantity,  size,  origin. 


material  content,  or  preparation),  or 
credit  terms,  values,  policies,  or  ser¬ 
vices  ;  and  no  retailer  shall  use  adver¬ 
tising  and  or  selling  methods  which 
tend  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  customer. 

*‘(b)  No  retailer  shall  use  advertis¬ 
ing  which  refers  inaccurately  in  any 
material  particular  to  any  competitor 
or  his  merchandise,  prices,  values, 
credit  terms,  policies,  or  services. 

“(c)  No  retailer  shall  use  advertis¬ 
ing  which  inaccurately  lays  claiin  to  a 
policy  or  continuing  practice  of  gen¬ 
erally  underselling  competitors.” 

The  portions  of  the  proposed  code 
relating  to  price  cutting  follow : 

“Section  1 — ‘Stop  Loss  Provisions'. 
In  order  to  check  extreme  forms  oi 
predatory  price  cutting  and  minimum 
retail  operating  losses  resulting  there¬ 
from  and  in  order  to  assure  that  the 
retailer  shall  be  at  least  partially  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  service  he  renders  the 
consumer,  on  and  after  the  effective 
i.aie  ot  tnis  code,  no  retailer  shall  offer 
for  sale,  sell  or  exchange,  or  give  away 
any  merchandise  excepting  as  provided 
hereinafter,  below  a  minimum  price 
which  shall  be  the  wholesale  price  as 
hereinafter  defined  with  the  addition 
of  a  purveyors’  service  charge  of  seven 
and  one-half  (7^4)  per  cent  in  the  case 
of  foods  and  food  products,  and  ten 
(10)  per  cent  in  the  case  of  other  prod¬ 
ucts. 

“No  retailer  shall  sell  standard  trade- 
marked  drug  products  whose  retail 
prices  are  advertised  to  the  public  as 
indicated  on  the  goods,  their  package 
or  containers,  at  a  discount  greater 
than  21  per  cent  from  such  declared 
retail  prices. 

“In  the  case  the  retail  sales  of  such 
goods  are  slow  or  unsatisfactory  the 
manufacturer  or  wholesaler  from  whom 
such  goods  were  purchased,  if  his  ad¬ 
dress  be  known,  shall  be  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  repurchase  such  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  wholesale  price  as  herein¬ 
after  defined.  In  the  event  that  the 
manufacturer  or  wholesaler  fails  or  re¬ 
fuses  to  repurchase  such  goods  within 
five  days  after  notice  has  been  sent, 
such  goods  shall  at  the  option  of  the 
retailer  be  classed  and  treated  as  clear¬ 
ance  merchandise  as  provided  for  in 
Section  2  of  this  article.” 


DR.  WILLIAMS  TO  EUROPE 

Dr.  Walter  Williams,  president  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  founder  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  of  that  uni¬ 
versity,  will  sail  from  New  York  City 
Sept.  23  with  Mrs.  Williams,  for  a 
visit  of  several  months  in  .Austria,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Hungary.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liams  will  be  dinner  guests  of  Missouri 
alumni  at  7 :30  P.  M.  Sept.  22  at  the 
Western  Universities  Club,  500  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

WEATHER 

Intimately  affecting  the  life  of  every 
person  each  instant  of  all  twenty- 
four  hours  of  every  day,  weather  is 
rightly  the  subject  of  universal  in¬ 
terest — a  subject  that  newspapers 
cannot  neglect.  Science  Service 
“Daily  Mail  Report”  frequently  car¬ 
ries  stories  on  weather  developments, 
and  a  special  feature  “Why  The 
Weather”  brings  a  reader-holding 
release  each  day.  Inquiry  is  invited. 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  MEETING 

Fraternity  Will  Hold  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence  Oct.  13-15  at  Northwestern  U. 

(.?,Vfia/  to  Edito*  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Sept.  12 — Holding  its  na¬ 
tional  convention  here  while  Chicago’s 
Century  of  Progress  Exposition  still  is 
in  full  swing,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  fraternity,  will  de¬ 
vote  a  large  part  of  its  three-day  pro¬ 
gram.  Oct.  13,  14  and  15,  to  discussion 
of  newspaperdom’s  own  progress  and  a 
consideration  of  its  future. 

Since  this  year  is  being  observed  the 
bicentennial  of  John  Peter  Zenger’s 
fight  which  established  the  principle  of 
a  free  press  in  America,  various  as¬ 
pects  of  freedom  of  the  press  will  be 
discussed  at  length  on  the  convention 
program,  according  to  plans  outlined 
by  Charles  E.  Snyder,  editor  of  the 
Daily  Droivrs  Journal,  Chicago,  and 
national  president. 

Support  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
proposal  for  furthering  of  state  legis¬ 
lation  to  protect  newspaper  confidence 
as  well  as  continuation  ol  Sigma  Delta 
Chi’s  campaign  for  fairer  contempt 
laws  are  matters  that  will  come  before 
the  convention. 

Convention  sessions  will  be  held  on 
the  Northwestern  University  Campus 
at  Evanston,  with  members  of  the 
Northwestern  chapter  acting  as  hosts. 
Official  delegates  from  44  active  chap¬ 
ters  and  from  alumni  chapters  will  be 
in  attendance. 

Shop  talks  on  Friday  afternoon  and 
Saturday  morning  at  Levere  Memorial 
Temple  on  the  campus  will  be  open  to 
non-members  of  the  fraternity. 

Social  features  will  include  visits  to 
A  Century  of  Progress,  the  Stanford- 
Northwestern  football  game,  a  conven¬ 
tion  banquet  and  a  convention  dance, 
as  well  as  luncheons  at  which  North¬ 
western  University  groups  will  be  hosts. 

Assisting  Mr.  Snyder  in  arrange¬ 


ments  are  -Albert  W.  Bates,  executive 
secretary,  Chicago;  a  committee  fron 
the  Northwestern  chapter  headed  bt 
Floyd  Arpan,  chapter  president, 
Proi.  Ross  blaugiiter,  chapter  advise, 
and  a  Chicago  Alumni  Chapter  com-’ 
mittee  under  George  .A.  Brandenb^ 
Chicago  correspondent  of  Editdj  * 
Publisher  and  president  of  the  chapter 

BOSTON  SESSION  NEXT  WEEK 

Advertising  Men  to  Speak  at  IU(>il 
Conference 

(Special^  to  Editor  &  Purlishm) 

Boston.  Sept.  13 — One  of  the  feature 
events  of  the  annual  Boston  Conference 
on  Retail  Distribution,  to  be  held  at 
the  University  Club  here  Sept.  18-19 
will  lie  the  international  broadcast  of  a 
speech  to  be  made  in  London,  England, 
by  H.  Gordon  Selfridge  of  that  city  on 
the  subject  of  “The  Present  Duty  of 
Retailers  and  Men  of  Business." 

There  are  many  other  speakers  and 
subjects  particularly  interesting  to  ad¬ 
vertising  men  and  others  interested  in 
retail  distribution. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  will  discuss 
the  “Growing  Importance  of  the  News 
paper  to  Distribution.” 

Paul  Hollister  of  the  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  will  talk  on  “Advertising 
Looks  at  the  Consumer.” 

Ira  Hirschmann  of  Lord  &  Taylor, 
New  York,  will  take  the  subject,  "k 
New  Deal  for  Advertising.” 

Roy  Tilles,  of  the  Gotham  Hosieiy 
Comjiany,  will  discuss  “The  Place  of 
Branded  Merchandise  in  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising.” 

Well  known  Boston  advertising  men 
will  preside  at  the  discussion  periods, 
including  Frank  Black  of  Filene’s,  H. 
F.  Twomey  of  Jordan  Marsh  Com¬ 
pany,  and  P.  A.  O’Connell,  former 
president  of  the  National  Retail  Diy 
Goods  Association.  Daniel  Bloomfield 
will  have  charge  of  the  Conference. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

There  She  Stands! 

Spindle  hours  in  the  cotton  industry  showed  a  nation¬ 
wide  increase  of  14%  in  July  as  compared  with  March. 
New  England,  as  a  whole,  showed  37%  increase  and 
Massachusetts  led  the  nation  with  an  increase  of  64%. 

And  New  Bedford  Leads  in  Massachusetts 

Latest  figures  released  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries  show  that  in  July,  New  Bedford  had  the 
greatest  payroU  and  employment  Increase  over  June,  of  any 
Massachusetts  city.  Local  textile  payrolls  for  August,  1933,  were 
306%  of  the  totals  a  year  ago. 

This  entire  New  Bedford  market,  Including 
over  200,000  population,  can  be  reached 
through  The  Standard-Times,  Mercury.  With 
a  net  paid  circulation  of  over  45,000,  thia 
paper  has  a  city  coverage  of  96.6%  and  a  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  entire  trade  territory  of  87.1%. 

A  Buy  at  14c  a  line — MUST  be  included 
in  any  Massachusetts  list 


Valuable  Information  for  Food  Advertisers 

is  contained  In  our  new  booklet,  “The  Jobber  and  Whola- 
saler  Situation  in  New  Bedford.”  Ask  for  a  copy. 

MORNING  MERCURY 

BASIL  BREWER,  PubUsher 

“Coeert  New  Bedford,  Cape  Cod  and 
‘The  Islands’  like  a  friendly  blanket.” 

Repreaentativea:  GILMAN,  NICOIX  A  RUTHMAlf 
New  York  Chicago  Boston  Detroit  San  Francisco 


La 
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50.0% 
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V  Yr.  M® 

29^% 


The  figures  in  this  chart  are 
based  on  the  average  employ¬ 
ment  Jor  1923,  1924  and  1925, 
which  is  ir.daxed  as  100.  On 
August  31  of  this  year  the  index 
stood  at  64.7.  On  August  15  it 
stood  at  63.3,  and  on  July  31  it 
was  62.8,  showing  an  upward 
swing  against  normal  for  this 
time  of  year.  A  year  ago  the 
index  stood  at  29.2,  which  shows 
that  employment  has  increased 
122%  in  a  year. 


ep’t.  Store  Sales,  Automobile  Sales  and  Production 
Figures  Also  Verify  Detroifs  Rising  Tempo 

Detroit’s  habit  of  responding  quickly  from  depression  has  once  more  made  itself  apparent. 

Every  important  index  such  as  automobile  production,  department  store  sales  and  electric 
power  consumption  is  substantially  ahead  of  last  year.  Detroit  people  are  working  and 
buying.  National  advertisers  should  take  particular  pains  to  be  in  America’s  fourth  market 
with  representative  advertising  while  more  and  more  wants  are  being  felt  and  filled  by  De- 
,troit’s  great  buying  population.  Use  of  The  Detroit  News — the  great  home  medium — will 
take  your  message  into  71%  of  the  better  earning  homes  and  provide  adequate  coverage  at 
low  cost. 

The  circulation  of  The  Detroit  News  is  concentrated,  85% 

Sundays  and  95%  weekdays,  in  the  Detroit  trading  area 
where  it  delivers  42,000  more  Sunday  and  33,000  more 
weekday  circulation  than  any  other  Detroit  newspaper. 

The  Detroit  News 


New  York  Office 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  50  E.  42nd  Street 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER  Chicago  Office 

Street  J.  E.  LUTZ,  180  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers  and  Major  Markets. 
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ATTACK  ON  GAS  RATES 
FORCES  HEARING 

Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  Gets 
State  Action  After  Charging 
Faulty  Adjustments — Company 
Cancels  Its  Schedule 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Sept.  11 — As  the  result  of 
revelations  published  exclusively  in  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  Chair¬ 
man  Benjamin  F.  Lindheimer  of  the 
Illinois  Commerce  Commission  has  or¬ 
dered  a  hearing  on  the  charges  that  the 
Peoples’  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company, 
through  incomplete  adjustments  of  gas 
burners  in  the  homes,  is  responsible 
for  considerable  gas  wastage  each  year, 
for  which  the  consumer  pays. 

It)  a  smashing  front  page  story  late 
last  week,  the  Herald  and  Examiner 
revealed  how  it  had  retained  the  firm  of 
Mariner  &  Hoskins,  Inc.,  consulting  en¬ 
gineers,  to  investigate.  The  report  as 
printed  in  the  Herald  and  Examiner 
showed  that  gas  consumers  in  Chicago 
have  lost  approximately  $11,000,000  in 
the  last  two  years  through  being  forced 
to  use  the  new  type  of  gas  supplied  by 
the  Peoples’  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  in  stoves  not  properly  designed  for 
the  efficient  use  of  such  gas.  The  re¬ 
port  stated  that  only  about  68,000  of  the 
800,000  gas  stoves  in  Chicago  are 
adapted  to  the  new  gas.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  cash  loss  to  individual 
consumers  caused  by  the  use  of  the  new 
gas  in  old  stoves,  ranges  from  10  to  50 
per  cent  of  their  monthly  bills. 

The  action  of  the  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner  in  retaining  the  engineering  firm  to 
make  tests  was  a  part  of  its  rate  reduc¬ 
tion  campaign  carried  on  for  the  past 
several  months.  Consumers  in  all  parts 
of  the  city  were  interviewed  and  others 
wrote  to  the  newspaper  complaining  they 
were  paying  higher  gas  bills  in  the  face 
of  reduced  incomes  and  lowered  costs 
of  other  services  and  commodities. 


Chairman  Lindheimer  has  notified 
the  engineering  hrm  responsible  for  the 
investigation  to  aonear  lie  fore  the  com¬ 
mission  and  present  complete  data  on 
the  subject.  He  has  also  asked  the  gas 
company  to  be  present  to  make  any  an¬ 
swer  deemed  advisable. 

Officials  of  the  gas  company  were  not 
prepared  to  comment  upon  tlie  revela¬ 
tions  other  than  to  issue  a  statement 
to  the  effect: 

“Any  gas  consumer  in  Chicago  whose 
gas  using  requirements  are  the  same  as 
they  were  before  the  new  gas  was  intro¬ 
duced,  is  not  paying  more  today  than 
before  the  change.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  paying  less.” 

The  Gas  Company  this  weeK  can¬ 
celled  its  gas  heater  advertising  sched¬ 
ule  running  in  the  Herald  and  l.xann- 
ner.  The  campaign  is  running  in  all 
Chicago  papers  in  a  special  drive  to  in¬ 
crease  sales  of  gas  heating  equipment. 
As  a  result,  a  number  of  oil  burner 
companies  have  placed  advertising  copy 
in  the  Herald  and  Examiner. 

Victor  Watson,  managing  editor,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  he  had  received 
telegrams  from  approximately  25  news¬ 
papers,  asking  how  he  obtained  the 
engineering  data  on  the  gas  rate  situa¬ 
tion.  The  entire  expense  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation  has  been  assumed  by  the 
Hearst  paper.  The  state  commis¬ 
sion  hearing  on  gas  rates  began  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

In  addition  to  the  fight  with  the  gas 
company,  Mr.  Watson  is  conducting  an 
aggressive  editorial  campaign  against 
the  Chicago  school  board  and  Mayor 
Kelly. 

E.  M.  SCHOLZ  MARRIES 

Emil  Maurice  Scholz  of  New  York 
City,  president  of  the  World-Wide  Ad¬ 
vertising  Corporation  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
was  married  to  Marion  E.  Reis  of  New 
York,  Sept.  9.  They  will  make  their 
home  after  Oct.  1  at  101  West  SSth 
Street.  New  York. 


GERMAN  ADVERTISING 
UNDER  DICTATOR 

Every  Advertiser  Must  Get  Approval 

of  New  Council — Fees  to  be  Paid 
by  Media  Without  Increasing 
Their  Charges 

Advertising  in  Germany  has  been 
put  under  government  control  by  a 
Cabinet  uecree,  said  a  wireiess  uispatcn 
from  Berlin  pubiisned  in  the  Aew  i  urn 
1  lines  Sept.  id.  Ihe  aispatch  added: 

■‘1  hus  the  first  branch  of  economic 
enterprise  to  be  'socialized'  by  National 
Socialism  is  that  in  which  it  has  most 
conlidence. 

"By  the  new  law  Paul  Joseph  Goeb- 
bels,  Reich  Minister  of  Propaganua, 
becomes  virtually  dictator  over  wnat 
may  be  advertised  in  Germany  and  who 
may  advertise. 

"A  council  on  advertising  is  to  be 
created.  Every  advertiser  requires  the 
approval  of  this  council,  says  the  new 
law. 

"  'Granting  approval  may  be  made 
on  payment  of  a  fee  the  amount  of 
which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Minister  of 
Popular  Enlightenment  and  Propaganda 
and  the  Finance  Minister.  Other  than 
financial  conditions  may  be  imposed  on 
applicants.’ 

"Members  of  this  council  on  adver¬ 
tising  shall  be  appointed  by  Dr.  Croeb- 
bels  ‘in  agreement  with  other  pertinent 
Ministries.’ 

“Advertising  in  the  new  law  is  taken 
in  its  widest  possible  sense.  Even  a 
sample  on  exhibition  in  a  home  or  shop 
comes  under  its  provisions.  The  execu¬ 
tive  details  are  left  to  the  discretion  of 
Dr.  Goebbels. 

“A  serious  fault  to  be  remedied  by 
the  new  law,  says  an  official  explana¬ 
tion,  is  that  German  advertising  hitherto 
has  failed  to  evoke  public  confidence. 

“  ‘All  propaganda  depends  for  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness  on  the  credence  given  it.' 
says  the  commentary.  ‘All  advertising 
must  be  true.  This  condition  unfortu¬ 


nately  has  not  always  been  fulfilled  by 
tjerman  advertising.  Particularly  nec¬ 
essary  is  it  to  put  an  end  to  the  swindle 
about  the  circulation  of  newspapers, 
IwriodicEis  and  books.  Furthermore 
advertising  announcements  of  German 
firms  must  be  dignified — they  must  not 
offend  the  moral  sense.  A  halt  must  be 
called  to  the  aberrations  of  taste  and  a 
limit  put  on  advertising  that  reflects 
only  the  mood  of  the  day.’ 

“The  fees  to  be  paid  by  intending  ad¬ 
vertisers,  it  is  explained,  are  to  be 
borne  by  the  advertising  medium. 

“  ‘These  dues  must  not  be  an  addi¬ 
tional  burden  on  business  nor  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  advertising,’  the 
explanation  adds.  ‘Carriers  of  adver¬ 
tising  can  easily  carry  this  impost.  Re¬ 
ceipts  from  this  source  will  go  to  the 
Reich  Ministry  of  Propaganda  and  will 
be  used  by  it  for  propaganda  purposes. 
Now  this  propaganda  will  restimulate 
German  business  and  thus  the  money 
contributed  thereby  to  the  advertising 
council  is  indirectly  returned  to  it.’” 

DANVILLE  TIMES  SUSPENDS 

The  Danville  (Ill.)  Times,  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  weekly  March  17,  and 
which  entered  the  daily  field  four  weeks 
later,  suspended  publication  Sept.  9  fol¬ 
lowing  the  filing  of  an  involuntary 
bankruptcy  petition  by  creditors  and  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver.  The  paper 
was  founded  by  Dewey  H.  Matson,  for¬ 
merly  of  New  Whitney,  Ind.  He  later 
leased  the  plant  to  Frank  H.  Ingrain. 
Chicago,  who  was  publisher  at  the  time 
bankruptcy  proceedings  were  instituted. 
Warren  Wright,  a  former  editor  of  the 
Times,  was  named  receiver  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  proceed  with 
liquidation  at  once. 

McMANUS  VISITS  FAIR 

George  McManus,  creator  of  “Jiggs," 
spent  this  week  in  Chicago  visiting  A 
Century  of  Progress  Exposition.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  McManus  drew  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  Fair  for  readers  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner. 


MORE  THAN  a  MILLION  UNES  of  WANT  ADS 
in  THE  BIG  SUNDAY  POST-DISPATCH 


The  Twenty  Leaders 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  in  the 
First  Twenty  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 
as  Measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 
First  Seven  Months  1933 


.  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH.. 

.  New  York  Times . 

.  Detroit  News . 

.  Chicaso  Tribune . 

.  Cincinnati  Enquirer . 

.  New  York  American . 

.  Chicago  Herald-Examiner . 

.  Washington  Star . 

.  Los  Anxeles  Times . 

.  Philaddphia  Inquirer . 

.  Boston  Globe . 

.  San  Francisco  Examiner . 

.  Pittsburgh  Press.. . 

.  Denver  Post . 

.  I.OS  Anselea  Examiner . 

.  Rochester  Democru  &  Chronicle 

,  Brooklyn  Easle . 

.  Indianapolis  Star . 

.  New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

.  Portland  Oreconian . 


Linn 

1,023,078 

944,967 

866,412 

693,436 

672,620 

644,888 

393,230 

383.023 

577.337 

376.703 

368,481 

331,008 

306,681 

501,637 

500,197 

487,832 

430.694 

413.048 

402,609 

399.904 


inClme^dca 


Among  all  metropolitan  Sunday  newspapers,  as 
measured  by  Media  Records,  the  Post-Dispatch 
was  the  only  one  to  carry  a  million  or  more  lines 
of  want  ads  during  the  first  7  months  of  1933. 

ST.  LOUIS  POST- DISPATCH 

HRST  IN  ST.  LOUIS  aRCULATION  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING  FIRST  IN  RESULTS  TO  ADVERTISERS 
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Where  READER  INTEREST 

means  Advertising  RESPONSE 


'ear  and  a  half  the  New  York  Herald 


year  the  Herald  Tribune  is  carrying  8  full  pages 
of  Yardley  in  Colorgravure. 

Beauty  is  not  the  only  subject  which  brings 
inquiries  for  where-and-what-to-buy  informa¬ 
tion.  Because  the  Herald  Tribune  is  alive  to  all 
of  the  things  that  interest  uamen  today,  features 
on  fashions,  food,  home-making,  gardening, 
bring  in  many  thousands  more. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Herald  Tribune  your  advertising  appears 
in  the  company  of  sound,  well  written  and  well 
read  features.  It  shares  the  responsiveness  and 
the  faith  that  these  thousands  of  women  have 
in  the  newspaper  they  read.  Address  any  of 
the  offices  below  for  more  information  about 
Herald  Tribune  reader  response  and  advertising 
results. 


X  or  a  y 

Tribune  has  been  running  a  series  of  beauty 
articles  on  one  of  the  inside  pages  of  the  Sunday 
Society  Section.  These  articles,  based  on  some 
method,  preparation  or  treatment  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  or  enhancement  of  beauty,  have  shown 
a  really  remarkable  record  for  interest. 

During  the  eighteen  months  that  they  have 
been  running  tbe  Herald  Tribune  bas  received 
91,458  inquiries  about  them — a  demonstration 
of  the  keen  interest  and  faith  that  women  have 
in  this  newspaper.  Yardley  &  Co.  is  an  example 
of  one  advertiser  who  has  capitalized  this  inter¬ 
est  in  beauty.  Christmas  sales,  following  a  page 
in  Herald  Tribune  Colorgravure,  were  larger 
than  in  any  other  year  in  their  history.  This 


NEW  YORK 
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Gannett  Newspapers 
Harrisburg  Telegraph 
Hartford  Courant 
Johnstown  Tribune 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Louisville  Times 


Altoona  Mirror 
Boston  Globe 
Bridgeport  Post 
Bridgeport  Telegram 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 


Cincinnati  Post 
Cincinnati  Times-Star 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Press 
Detroit  News 
Fall  River  Herald  News 
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^  sell  more  goods 

d 


EtsPAPERS  are  incomparably 
filter.  Results  come  immediately 
,  tlL  liberating  your  advertising  in- 
Imi  t  and  making  it  re-available  for 
the  promotional  effort. 

»v8p  )ers  are  more  flexible^  enabling 
1  to  exercise  the  greatest  degree  of 
rke  selectivity ...  to  spend  the  money 
ena  d  where  it  will  do  the  most  good, 
wspiers  solve  the  problem  of  bow  to 
int|the  home.  The  instant  you  use 
svspjtters  you  are  in  the  home,  and  on 
a  basis  of  mutuality  and 
of  confidence  that  no 
other  medium  can  pos- 
sibly  procure  for  you. 

^  ^  Newspapers  are  NEWS 

and  news  is  more  in- 
I  teresting.  By  physical 

association,  therefore, 
I  newspaper  advertising 

is  more  interesting . . . 
-  hence  more  thorough¬ 

ly  read . . .  hence  more 
TEUlM  productive. 


TIHY 

SEpM 


New  Bedford  Mercury 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times 

New  York  Daily  News 

New  York  Herald-Tribune 

New  York  Sun 

New  York  Times 

New  York  World-Telegram 


Newspapers  ‘^‘hit  ’em" where  they  live” .  .  . 
in  the  home  .  .  .  under  the  heart.  Hence 
greater  sales  impact.  By  comparison, 
other  advertising  media  are  impersonal, 
indecisive,  foggy.  Newspapers  don’t 
make  motions  or  shadow  box  .  .  .  they 
CLOSE  IN  and  DO  BUSINESS. 

There  is  more  leg  room  and  more  brain 
room  in  newspapers  .  .  .  more  space  in 
which  to  maneuver.  They  offer  you  the 
biggest  show-window  for  your  merchan¬ 
dise  .  .  .  the  biggest  stage  from  which  to 
speak.  In  all  the  world  there  is  no  single 
advertising  unit  that  can  begin  to  com¬ 
pare  in  effectiveness  with  a  newspaper/nZZ 
page.  Every  advertising  man  knows  this. 

And,  lastly,  newspapers  do  more  for  that 
‘‘forgotten  man”. . .  for  your  DEALER.  He 
knows  it.  In  preference  to  all  other 
forms  of  advertising  he  consistently 
demands  newspapers.  And  this  is  no  time 
to  go  contrary  to  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  one  individual  on  whom  the 
success  of  your  business  depends. 


Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Spokesman- Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 


St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Trenton  Times  Newspapers 
Westchester  Newspapers 
Waterbury  American 
Waterbury  Republican 
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E  D  I 

SKIES  CLEARING 

AIRER  weather  is  promised  by  the  continuous 
upward  course  of  the  newspaper  linage 
barometer,  .\ugust  figures,  for  the  first  time 
since  late  in  1929.  show  a  month  in  which  more 
advertising  was  printed  than  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  a  year  before,  and  the  .August  figures 
on  Editor  &  Publisher’s  index  have  risen  25 
ptiints  above  the  year’s  low,  marked  in  March. 

The  increase  is  diversified,  department  stores, 
other  retail  establishments,  general  and  automotive 
advertisers  all  contributing  to  the  advance.  Classi¬ 
fied  maintained  its  lead  over  1932  records,  the  gains 
coming  principally  in  help  wanted  classifications 
Financial  copy  is  the  only  laggard,  a  not  surprising 
situation  in  view  of  the  security  market's  uncertainty 
of  procedure  under  the  new  Federal  regulation,  and 
the  more  fundamental  fact  that  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  have  much  slack  to  take  up  before  entering 
upon  expansion  of  capital. 

These  statistics  mean  that  the  gap  in  the  business 
line  noted  in  these  columns  several  weeks  ago  is 
being  filled.  The  enormous  spread  noted  for  June 
between  production  and  retail  sales,  with  employment 
holding  a  weak  intermediate  position,  is  being  re¬ 
duced.  Goods  produced  in  anticipation  of  XR.\ 
activity  are  being  moved  through  retail  channels 
to  consumers  with  renewed  buying  power,  and  if 
this  movement  continues,  the  bedevilling  doubts  of 
the  past  six  weeks  will  be  banished.  Without  con¬ 
sumer  purchases,  the  NR.A,  could  not  succeed,  em¬ 
ployment  could  not  increase,  payrolls  would  continue 
on  a  less  than  subsistence  basis  for  the  nation. 
Without  advertising  on  a  far  broader  base  than  the 
last  four  years  have  seen,  any  mass  activity  of  the 
consumer  could  not  have  been  achieved.  The  mid¬ 
summer  beginning  is  propitious,  but  it  is  only  a 
beginning.  If  12,000,000  men  and  women  are  to  be 
restored  to  even  meagre  standards  of  safety  and 
comfort,  to-day's  buying  must  be  multiplied  many 
times. 


Pop  Freeman,  unfh  the  Hvinkling  eye,  loiu; 
was  yeast  in  the  adi'ertising  loaf,  an  irrepres¬ 
sible  optimist,  genius  in  his  way,  good  com¬ 
panion.  Many  mourn  his  passing. 

PROF.  TUGWELL’S  STATEMENT 

EVER.AL  weeks  ago,  when  the  advertising  and 
selling  world  became  curious  about  Prof.  R. 
G.  Tugwell’s  ideas  on  advertising,  our  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  asked  the  assistant  secretary 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  prepare  a  state¬ 
ment  for  publication  in  the  columns  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  This  week  we  received  the  statement 
and  it  is  published  in  full  in  this  issue. 

It  is  an  argument  in  defense  of  the  food  and  drug 
act  which  Prof.  Tugwell  has  been  writing  for  many 
months,  with  particular  reference  to  truth  in  adver¬ 
tising.  He  makes  clear  the  position  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.  It  would  be  difficult  to  resist  his 
logic,  even  if  any  publisher  wished  to  take  issue 
with  him  on  the  general  theme  that  only  the  gov¬ 
ernment  can  protect  the  whole  public  from  evil 
and  dangerous  exploitation  at  the  hands  of  greedy 
and  conscienceless  food  and  drug  fakers. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  food  and  drug  field 
has  produced  in  recent  years  as  many  fine  and 
beneficial  products  as  are  known  to  the  world,  and 
while  the  self-respecting  and  stable  elements  have 
sought  to  be  social-minded,  often  willingly  com¬ 
plying  with  sensible  regulatory  methods,  at  the 
bottom  there  has  always  been  a  gang  of  charlatans 
busily  mixing  the  devil’s  concoctions  and  doing  all 
they  could  to  drag  the  entire  industry  down  to  their 
trade  level.  No  honest-minded  person  can  dodge 
the  fact  that  these  fakers  have  misused  public  adver¬ 
tising  outrageously  to  facilitate  their  illicit  traffic 
whenever  they  could  overcome  the  scruples  of  pub¬ 
lishers. 

The  Government  became  really  conscious  of  its 
protective  responsibilities  to  the  consuming  public 
in  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  day.  Some  machinery  was 
set  up  and  has  worked  fairly  well.  Prof.  Tugwell 
tells  of  22,000  legal  actions  against  food  and  drug 
violators.  These  actions  were  mainly  based  on 
label  and  other  direct  misrepresentations.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  permit  adver- 


Thougfa  the  Lord  be  high,  yet  hath  He 
respect  unto  the  lowly. — Psalm,  cxxxviii,  6. 


tising  media  to  keep  its  own  house  clean.  There  has 
been  a  sincere,  and  we  think  fairly  successful  effort 
on  the  part  of  newspapers,  to  honor  the  faith  of 
the  Government,  but  many  frauds  have  slipped 
through.  It  is  a  fact  that,  balked  by  laws  directed 
at  mislabeling,  the  charlatans  have  latterly  reserved 
their  skullduggery  for  advertising  columns  while 
keeping  their  labels  spotlessly  true  to  legal  require¬ 
ments. 

The  present  question  is  whether  the  Government 
shall  set  up  a  legal  censorship  over  advertising 
copy.  The  force  of  the  law  in  cases  of  violation 
would  run  against  the  author  of  the  fraud,  the 
advertiser,  and  not  the  medium  of  advertising. 
Prof.  Tugwell  argues  that  it  has  been  impossible 
for  publishers  to  police  their  own  columns,  how¬ 
ever  good  their  intentions.  They  possess  no  ade¬ 
quate  laboratory  equipment.  He  is  not  mistaken 
in  the  belief  that  the  average  newspaper  publisher 
is  keenly  desirous  of  keeping  his  advertising  columns 
above  the  reproach  of  readers.  This  is  for  sound 
business  reasons.  We  know  of  scores  of  newspaper 
publishers  who  have  barred  food  and  drug  frauds 
from  their  columns,  these  many  years.  Naturally 
some  of  the  many  new  products  that  constantly 
come  on  the  market  prove  to  be  fakes.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  pride  in  many  offices  that  a  strict 
surveillance  has  been  kept  on  such  copy. 

.\s  Prof.  Tugwell  shows,  the  real  offenders  have 
not  been  daily  newspapers.  And,  this  being  true, 
we  can  see  little  reason  why  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  should  go  out  of  their  way  to  defend  media 
that  have  been  the  wide-open  instruments  of  food 
and  drug  fakers. 

The  newspaper  business  does  not  depend  for  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  kind  of  products  that  are  seemingly  hit 
by  the  Tugwell  food  and  drug  act.  There  is 
sound  sense  in  the  statement  that,  even  if  some 
linage  is  lost  at  the  start,  it  will  be  more  than  com¬ 
ix,  nsated  for  by  the  issuance  of  legitimate  adver¬ 
tising  based  on  a  clean  up. 

Some  elements  in  the  drug  and  food  field  think 
they  have  a  just  quarrel  with  Prof.  Tugwell.  They 
regard  his  rules  as  too  sweeping  and  sure  to  hurt 
certain  legitimate  businesses.  Where  justice  lies 
in  this  dispute  we  do  not  know.  It  is  something 
for  them  to  light  out. 

There  is  some  reason,  better  than  mere  cynicism, 
to  question  whether  this  law,  especially  as  it  refers 
to  foods,  can  be  left  in  the  hands  of  indiscriminate 
bureaucrats  for  honest  and  fair  administration.  One 
ignorant  or  stupid  administrator  could  raise  havoc. 
The  food  people,  who  are  much  less  under  attack 
than  are  the  drug  and  cosmetic  makers,  regard  the 
Tugwell  act  as  a  censorship  which  is  so  general 
that  under  it  a  copywriter  would  find  it  difficult  to 
describe  certain  products  adequately  to  create  proper 
demand.  These  are  moot  points  which  will  probably 
be  ironed  out.  Prof.  Tugwell  s6ems  open  to  argu¬ 
ment,  but  not  abuse.  The  main  intent  of  the  act 
clearly  is  to  fix  a  definite,  if  sweeping,  rule  for  the 
writing  of  copy  which  will  represent  foods  and 
drugs  in  forthright  manner  and  to  hold  the  adver¬ 
tiser  responsible  for  violations.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  any  producer  of  a  legitimate  product  can 
be  hurt  by  honest  claims  and  it  is  easily  conceivable 
that  legitimate  advertising  media  can  in  the  long 
run  be  stimulated  by  the  legislation.  Certainly,  the 
act  ought  to  revive  full  public  confidence  in  such 
advertising.  What  happens  to  fakers,  whether  they 
be  in  food,  drug,  cosmetic  or  allied  publishing  busi¬ 
nesses,  is  of  small  momeot  to  the  honest  press,  con¬ 
scious  of  reader  rights. 


Only  financial  advertising  lags  in  the  upward 
sitting,  due  entirely  to  confusion  and  largely  un¬ 
justifiable  fears. 


I  A  L 

MOCKING  THE  NRA 

EWSPAPERMEN  in  many  cities  are  won¬ 
dering  if  the  NR.\  will  recognize  the  so- 
called  “shopping  guides’’  as  a  legitimate 
“industry”  in  the  competitive  field  of  publishing 
and  advertising.  It  would  be  a  grotesque  joke. 

Last  week  the  “.\merican  Shopping  News  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  Inc.”  solemnly  filed  a  “code 
of  fair  practice.”  In  it  the  give-away  sheet  was 
dignified  by  the  title  “advertising  newspaper.”  The 
code  pledged  signers  to  “maintain  and  enforce  the 
highest  standards  of  business  practice  and  truth 
in  advertising.”  These  shopper  sheets  that  are 
scattered  on  doorsteps  of  a  community  once  or 
twice  each  week  promise  to  work  their  employes 
40  hours  a  week  and  pay  a  minimum  wage  of  $15, 
The  distributors,  mainly  children,  are  promised  25 
cents  per  hour,  and  they  must  not  work  less  than 
three  hours  per  day.  They  must  be  older  than  12 
years,  the  code  asserts.  .And  so  on,  with  the  usual 
N  R.A  code  promises  to  be  good. 

Newspapermen  may  be  pardoned  for  smiling  sar¬ 
donically  behind  the  hand  at  these  virtuous  pre¬ 
tenses.  Dayton  and  dozens  of  other  “shake-down" 
incidents  are  rather  too  fresh  in  memory  to  permit 
of  our  easy  acceptance  of  such  mockery. 

Of  course.  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  probably  not 
even  knowing  what  a  shopping  guide  is,  will  file 
the  "code”  and  go  through  the  routine  motions  of 
acceptance.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
due  course,  will  be  expected  to  pass  his  favor  upon 
this  branch  of  the  “newspaper  industry.” 

We  think  every  publishers’  association  should 
act  promptly  to  expose  the  sluipping  guide  game 
before  the  NR.A.  Publishers  of  legitimate  news- 
paiiers  should  be  called  to  Washington  to  testify 
as  to  their  exiieriences  with  shopping  guide  outfits, 
which  almost  invariably  are  created  by  cabals  of  local 
advertisers  conspiring  to  beat  down  local  advertising 
rates  and  otherwise  vitiate  the  power  of  the  local 
press.  .Another  very  potent  reason  for  the  shopping 
guide  is  that  the  advertiser  is  under  no  restraint  in 
reference  to  his  claims.  The  guide  is  itself  the 
very  emtxxliment  of  unfair  competition. 

Depressing  local  newspaper  rates  to  absurdly  un¬ 
profitable  levels,  by  use  of  this  give-away  weapon, 
some  merchants  have  shown  scant  consideration  for 
the  welfare  of  their  communities.  To  serve,  news¬ 
papers  must  be  profitable.  As  we  often -have  asked 
in  these  columns,  how  can  a  shopping  guide  sheet 
contribute  to  public  welfare?  Can  the  people  of  a 
town  depend  upon  it  for  protection,  enlightenment, 
leadership  and  the  functioning  of  free  institutions? 
Owned  and  controlled  as  it  is,  could  it  be  a  free 
voice  of  the  people?  Of  what  use  is  a  shopping 
guide  when  an  American  community  is  battling  for 
life  against  some  ugly  monster  like  organized  vice 
and  crime,  graft  and  other  forms  of  political  mal¬ 
feasance,  vicious  exploitation  at  the  hands  of  heart¬ 
less  and  deceitful  corporations,  or  when  the  elements 
quake  and  make  life  perilous,  or  when  pestilence 
sweeps?  It  is  then  that  the  people  turn  desperately 
to  the  most  dependable  of  civic  institutions,  the 
gocxl  local  newspaper.  It  and  it  alone  is  the  sleep¬ 
less  watchman  on  the  walls  of  our  cities.  The  shop¬ 
ping  guide  is  the  device  of  heedless  and  reckless 
business  to  drain  the  resources  of  a  newspaper  tfiat 
ought  to  be  the  throbbing  heart  of  civil  life.  People 
cannot  vote  intelligently,  children  cannot  learn  the 
customs  of  life,  adult  education  and  action  can  only 
wither  and  stumble  on  a  shopping  news  diet.  Vd 
this  impudent  “competitive”  instrument,  which  is 
impoverishing  newspapers  in  many  cities,  is  thrust 
into  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  an  “industry”  deserving  code  recognition. 

Millions  of  our  people  believe  the  New  I^ 
means  a  clean-up  of  anti-social  forces  in  the  United 
States.  Run-away,  rackety  businesses  that  tear 
down  established  institutions  are  supposed  to  be 
under  observation.  In  such  circumstances  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  NRA  of  the  shopping  guide  w 
an  “advertising  newspaper”  would  be  a  sardonic 
blow  at  faith.  It  would  make  the  NRA  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  press  for  the  shopping  guide  in¬ 
herently  stands  for  unfair  and  destructive  business 
practices. 

Without  Prejudicing  their  interests  publtshtu 
may  nevertheless  recognise  newsprint  as  a  baste 
commodity  that  also  deserves  to  prosper. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


W  LAURENCE  DICKEY,  editor, 
.Kansas  City  Journal-Post  and 
Dick  Smith,  managing  editor,  were 
,mong  the  guests  at  a  special  luncheon 
(jiven  last  week  at  Kansas  City  for  Post¬ 
master  General  James  A.  Farley. 

Daniel  J.  Mahoney,  publisher,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daih  News,  has  returned  to  his 
desk  following  a  six-week  vacation  trip 
to  Ohio  cities  and  A  Century  of  Pro¬ 
gress  Exposition. 

Edward  H.  Butler,  publisher,  Buffalo 
Eivning  Neu<s,  spoke  over  its  radio 
station,  WBEN,  Sept.  8,  at  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  daily’s  entry  into  the 
broadcasting  field.  A  special  half  hour 
program  marked  the  anniversary. 

James  M.  Cox,  publisher,  Dayton  (O.) 
Nev's  and  the  Springfield  News,  has  been 
invited  to  deliver  the  address  at  the 
laving  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
Columbus,  O.,  postoffice.  Sept.  24. 
Newspapermen  on  the  committee  include 
Jacob  A.  Meckstroth,  editor,  Columbus 
Ohio  State  Journal;  Chester  T. 
.MacTammany,  business  manager,  Col¬ 
umbus  Citizen,  and  R.  H.  Wolfe,  Col¬ 
umbus  Dispatch. 

(ieorge  G.  Bayne,  founder  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  its  publisher 
from  1905  to  1913,  was  a  visitor  in  that 
city  Sept.  6.  After  sale  of  the  World 
in  1913  to  Eugene  Lorton  and  Charles 
E.  Dent,  Bayne  went  to  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  began  development  of  coal  proper¬ 
ties.  He  founded  the  town  of  Bayne, 
Wash. 

John  H.  Fahey,  editor  and  publisher, 
IVorcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post,  apd 
member  of  the  Eederal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  spoke  on  the  work  of  the 
Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation  at 
the  Massachusetts  mutual  savings  bank 
conference  at  Swampscott,  Mass.,  Tues¬ 
day. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher,  Nash- 
tille  (Tenn.)  Banner,  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  State  Recovery  Board. 

Henri  Gagnon,  managing  director  and 
vice-president  of  Le  Soleil,  Quebec,  and 
president  of  the  Canadian  Press,  sailed 
from  Quebec  recently  on  a  tour  of 
European  bureaus  of  the  Canadian  and 
.Associated  Press. 

Robert  Lathan,  editor,  Asheville  (N. 
C.)  Citizen,  has  recently  made  several 
addresses  before  Asheville  civic  clubs 
on  the  NR  A. 

John  Borg,  publisher,  Hackensack  (N. 
J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record,  spoke  on 
the  NRA  and  its  benefits  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Cliffside  Park  Tax¬ 
payers'  League. 

John  B.  Gallagher,  publisher,  Louis¬ 
ville  Herald-Post,  is  enroute  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  recuperate  from  his  recent  ill¬ 
ness  caused  by  a  gastric  ulcer.  Mr. 
Gallagher  and  family  are  to  be  the 
guests  of  Hugh  Bittelson  of  Los  Angeles 
while  there. 

Ed.  Howe,  editor  of  the  Atchison 
(Kan.)  Globe,  spoke  Sept.  12  before  the 
Lptown  Business  Association  of  Kan- 
^  City.  Mr.  Howe  was  introduced 
by  Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star. 

Bob  Rawls,  editor,  Athens  (Ala.) 
Courur,  recently  celebrated  his  fifty- 
second  anniversary  as  editor  pf  that 
newspaper. 

^P^ucer,  publisher,  New- 
<•*■*  (0.)  Advocate,  was  injured  re¬ 
cently  when  his  automobile  struck  an 
abutment  while  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Steubenville,  0.,  to  serve  on  the  F'ed- 
^cuibers  of  his  family 
with  him  narrowly  escaped. 

A.  Engel,  publisher.  Little  Rock 
Democrat,  and  Dickison 
rugman^  of  the  editorial  staff  Ar- 
are  members  of  the 

for  jury  called 

tor  service  Oct.  30. 

associate  publisher, 
ariK^  Ttmes,  and  Mrs.  Laz- 

at  ^rom  a  week’s  stay 

PubiySr  '"‘’'re  the 

ribbiM  t  *  JPerts  enthusiast,  won  a 
tor  horsemanship  at  a  local 


show.  Sydney  A.  Lazarus,  brother  of 
Herman  and  associated  with  him  in  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Times,  recently  visited 
the  World’s  Fair  with  his  wife  and 
his  mother. 

Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  editor,  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  and  for  years  prom¬ 
inent  in  newspaper  circles  of  the  South¬ 
east,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Georgia  state  advisory  board  to  the 
public  works  administration. 

Maxwell  Logan,  publisher.  Wood- 
bridge  (N.  J.)  J  tide  pendent,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  VVoodbridge 
Merchants’  Association. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

CLARK  HOWELL,  JR.,  business 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  son  of  the  owner  and  editor 
of  that  new'spaper,  was  a  visitor  in 
Kansas  City  recently  as  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  of  the  Young  Demo¬ 
cratic  Clubs  of  America. 

William  F.  Wiley,  general  manager, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  president  of 
the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  NRA 
organization  work  in  Hamilton  county 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Norman  Jensen,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Express  before  it 
was  absorbed  by  the  Herald,  is  one 
of  the  backers  of  a  new  pleasure  pier 
project  at  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

Charles  H.  Rembold,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  city  board  of  sinking 
fund  trustees,  by  Russell  Wilson,  Mayor 
of  the  city  and  former  editor  of  the 
Times-Star. 

Alvin  B.  Bowen,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Graphic,  has 
joined  the  Parker  Brothers  chain  of 
Eastern  North  Carolina  newspapers,  as 
circulation  manager,  for  the  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  Hertgord,  Bertie,  Northamp¬ 
ton  and  Gates  counties. 

Arthur  W.  Woodman,  manager  of 
the  New  England  Newspaper  Service 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  active  in  the  NR.A 
movement  in  Medford,  Mass.,  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  publicity  ^ard  for 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

C.  G.  Abbey  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Geneva  (N. 
Y.)  Times.  Mr.  .Abbey  has  been  with 
several  papers  in  Ohio  and  mid-western 
states  and  goes  to  the  Times  from 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  R.  Wallis,  business  manager, 
Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Advance,  sus¬ 
tained  painful  injuries  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  Moyock,  N.  C.,  recently. 
Wallis  suffered  two  broken  ribs  and 
numerous  bruises. 

Parker  Prouty,  general  manager, 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal, 
has  been  named  a  director  of  the  Pan¬ 
handle-South  Plains  Fair  Association. 


JOHN  F'.  LUX,  at  37  years  of  age, 
is  publisher  of  the  Joliet  (Ill.) 
Herald-News,  on  which  he  started  his 
career  19  years 
ago  as  an  office 
boy. 

His  leisure  time 
as  office  boy  on 
the  Joliet  News 
was  taken  up 
with  writing 
sports  items,  and 
his  efforts 
brought  promo¬ 
tion  to  a  position 
with  the  sports 
department.  He 
was  soon  made 
assistant  sports 
editor.  Later  he 
became  a  reporter  and  was  elevated  to 
the  positions  of  sports  editor,  telegraph 
editor  and  city  editor. 

He  was  made  publisher  of  the  paper 
last  year  when  Edward  Corlett  re¬ 
signed.  The  paper  is  one  of  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Press,  Inc.,  group. 

Mr.  Lux  served  overseas  during  the 
World  War  with  the  68th  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery. 


John  F.  Lux 


Bruce  Mackie  and  Bud  Weaver  have 
joined  the  promotion  staff  of  the  Regina 
(Sask.)  Daily  Star. 

Mrs.  Ed  Barnett,  wife  of  a  Birming¬ 
ham  advertising  agent,  has  joined  the 
Birmingham  News-Age-Herald  promo¬ 
tion  department. 

Gilmore  Nunn,  general  manager, 
Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  was  judge 
of  the  Southwestern  Race  Meet  at  Pan¬ 
handle,  Tex.,  Sept.  1-5. 

James  M.  Kirkham,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Salt  l,ake  Deseret  News. 
was  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at 
a  church  convention  at  Grace,  Idaho, 
last  week. 

Elliott  Hall  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News  business  office,  and  Mrs.  Hall, 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter  born 
recently. 

M.  E.  Moseley,  on  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-DisPatch  advertising  staff 
the  past  11  years,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  president  of  the  Virginia  Auto 
Parts  Corporation,  Richmond. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

JOHN  W.  LaRUE,  managing  editor, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  left  lor  Canada 
last  week  on  his  vacation,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  LaRue.  He  will  pass  the  time 
in  fishing  and  hunting.  Harry  W. 
Brown  is  acting  managing  editor. 

Charles  R.  Zachem,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ashland  (Ky.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  has  resigned  to  go  into  business 
for  himself. 

(Continued  on  next  Page) 


Strange  As  It  Seems 

The  daily  three-column  feature  and  Sunday  page  by  John 
Hix  are  achieving  new  popularity  day  by  day.  Strange  as  it 
Seems  is  different  from  features  that  have  a  similar  interest 
content.  It  carries  text  matter  that  gives  the  reader  satis¬ 
faction,  instead  of  leaving  him  skeptical  and  up  in  the  air. 


The  Bungle  Family 

This  daily  strip  and  Sunday  page  retain  a  high  place  in 
the  comic  world  through  merit  that  is  imquestioned  by  the 
greatest  editors  in  America.  Harry  Tuthill,  creator  of  the 
Bungles,  knows  people,  and  puts  them  into  his  strip  and  page 
in  their  true  characters. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairmwi 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  V.  McADAM 
President 


June  22 — The  Daily  Wasbington 
Merry-Go-Round  by  Drew  Pearson 
and  Robert  S.  Allen  reported  exclu¬ 
sively  that  Raymond  Moley  was 
going  to  resign  as  Assistant  Secretary 

j  of  State.  The  story  was  widely 
dem’e<l.  Dn  Aiigu.st  27  Moley  offici¬ 
ally  resigned. 

August  1 — The  Daily  Washington 
Merry-Go-Round  reporteil  exclusively 
that  Roosevelt  was  going  to  continue 
the  CCC  camps  for  another  six 
months.  On  August  18  Roosevelt 
formally  made  this  announcement. 

August  8 — The  Daily  Washington 
Merry -Go-Roimd  reported  exclusively 
that  General  Johnson  planned  a  “Buy 
Now’’  campaign  and  would  seek 
means  of  loosening  up  bank  credit  for 
NRA  members,  (hi  August  21,  NRA 
announced  the  “Buy  Now’’  campaign 
and  on  August  29  Johnson  told  of  his 
credit  program. 

August  11— The  Daily  Washington 
Merry-fjio-Round  reported  that  John 
Hancock,  Executive  Secretary  of 
NRA,  was  on  the  way  out.  Dn 
September  1  it  was  formally  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  quit. 

August  14-15— The  Daily  Wash¬ 
ington  Merry-Cjlo-Round  reported 
exclusively  of  the  difficulties  Ambas¬ 
sador- Cintas  of  Cuba  was  in  and  his 
impending  resignation.  On  August 
17  he  resigned. 

August  20 — The  Daily  Washington 

Merry-Go-Round  reported  exclusively 
the  trouble  between  General  Johnson 
and  Dudley  Cates,  with  Cates  likely 
to  quit.  On  August  31,  Johnson 
announced  Cates’s  resignation. 

August  24— The  Daily  Washington 
Merry-Go-Round  report^  exclusively 
that  Ickes  would  be  summoned  to 
Hyde  Park  to  speed  Public  Works. 
Ickes  was  summoned  to  Hyde  Park 
on  August  28. 

August  25— The  Daily  Washington 
Merry-Go-Round  report^  exclusively 
that  Johnson  “would  let  the  public 
take  care  of  Ford.”  On  August  30, 
Johnson  made  public  the  statement 
that  he  would  let  the  public  “crack 
down”  on  Ford. 

The  Daily  Washington  Mer- 
ry-Go“Round  by  Drew  Pear¬ 
son  and  Robert  S.  Allen  con¬ 
stantly  contains  “news  before 
it*s  news,**  The  Merry-Go- 
Round  items  of  today  are  the 
front  page  headlines  of  tomor¬ 
row.  For  terms  and  samples, 
write  to . 

United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 


{Continued  from  page  27) 


B.  W.  Gratzer,  former  managine  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  financial  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Herald-Post. 

Chan  Acker  of  the  Toledo  Blade  staff 
has  returned  to  work  following  several 
weeks’  illness,  during  which  he  under¬ 
went  a  major  operation. 

Brown  Turner  and  Sam  Carson  have 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Morning  Tennessean. 

Pardon  Gifford,  of  the  editorial  staff. 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Morning  Mer¬ 
cury,  last  week  observed  his  50th  anni¬ 
versary  with  the  Mercury. 

Charles  J.  Bocket,  city  editor,  C»»- 
cinnati  Enquirer,  has  been  appointed 
postmaster  of  Cincinnati,  the  first  news¬ 
paperman  to  hold  that  office  in  42  years. 
His  appointment  is  effective  Oct.  1. 

A.  Roland  Garber,  veteran  suburban 
correspondent  for  Philadelphia  news¬ 
papers,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  banquet 
given  by  Cheltenham  (Pa.)  Township 
officials  recently  on  his  completion  of 
40  years  in  newspaper  work. 

Miss  Lucille  Peart  has  joined  the 
Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post  staff  as 
assistant  women’s  editor. 

Sloan  Coleman,  of  Asheville,  has 
joined  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Times  city 
staff. 

p.  Kelly  Scruton,  sports  editor,  Se- 
dalia  (Mo.>  Democrat,  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  sixth  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  of  Young  Democratic  (^ubs  of 
America. 

Richard  Frankhauser,  county  court¬ 
house  reporter.  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Moon-Journal,  has  returned  to  work 
after  a  week’s  illness. 

Braxton  Carr  has  rejoined  the  Bir- 
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mingham  Age-Herald  reportorial  staff 
under  the  NRA. 

Charles  Drury,  assistant  city  editor, 
Boston  Herald,  accompanied  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Recess  Liquor  Commission 
on  its  tour  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  for 
a  study  of  the  Provincial  liquor  con¬ 
trol  last  ween  to  secure  uata  lor  legis¬ 
lation  to  govern  the  situation  in  the 
Bay  State  following  repeal  of  prohi¬ 
bition. 

Robert  I.  Smith,  who  for  a  number 
of  years  was  feature  writer  and  news 
broadcaster,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Even¬ 
ing  Gasette,  recently  resigned  to  accept 
an  appointment  as  assistant  clerk  of 
district  court. 

Frank  J.  Boyce,  who  for  several 
years  has  been  day  editorial  room  office 
boy,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  that 
paper. 

John  P.  Gilday,  of  the  exchange  de¬ 
partment,  Kansas  City  Star,  and  Ell- 
wood  Hobbs,  copy  reader,  have  returned 
to  their  desks  after  several  days’  illness. 

Earl  C.  Grebe,  chief  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  copy  desk,  has  returned  from  a 
10-day  vacation. 

Eugene  Roper,  tri-state  editor,  and 
Ed  Ash,  photographer,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  and  M.  C. 
Blackman,  reporter,  and  Joe  Wirges, 
photographer.  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette,  were  at  Forrest  City,  Ark., 
Sept.  4,  to  cover  dedication  of  the  $200,- 
000  White  River  bridge  completing  the 
Broadway  of  America  highway. 

Rex  William  Wallace,  sports  editor. 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  & 
News,  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  are  parents  of 
their  second  daughter,  born  Aug.  13  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Howard  B.  Leonard,  for  the  past 
three  years  on  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph  reportorial  staff,  has  joined  the 


(N.  J.)  Sunday  Call.  She  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  column,  “When  the  Gavel  Falls,’’ 
in  the  society  section,  as  a  weekly  fea¬ 
ture  during  the  woman’s  club  season. 

A.  Verne  Wall,  reporter.  Union  City 
(N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  who  went 


tonio  Evening  News,  has  been  appointed 
San  Antonio  deputy  supervisor  of  ^x- 
ing  and  wrestling. 

Wayne  Weishaar,  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  talf^ 
a  leave  of  absence  because  of  ill  health 


to  Canada  to  recuperate  following  an  With  Mrs.  Weishaar,  he  has  returned 


to  his  parents’  home  in  Des  Moines 
la.  He  served  for  a  number  of  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Des  Moines  Reaisttr 
and  Tribune.  " 

Junius  B,  Wood,  Chicago  Daily  News 
foreign  correspondent,  who  returned 
from  Tokio  last  week,  after  more  than 
a  year’s  residence  in  Japan,  is  writing 
a  series  in  the  Daily  News  summing  up 
his  observations  and  opinions  of  that 
nation’s  rise  to  world  power. 

David  Hazen,  staff  writer  on  the 
Portland  Morning  Oregonian,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  an  extended  sojourn  in 
Europe. 

George  B.  Bryant,  Jr.,  Washington 
correspondent  for  several  North  Caro¬ 
lina  newspapers,  has  joined  the  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  of  the  Wall  St.  Journal. 

_ _ _  brother,  H.  E.  C.  Bryant,  has 

three  days  on  a  disabled  yacht  off  the  over  the  Washington  correspond- 

New  Jersey  coast  while  on  a  fishing  ^nce. 
trip. 

Sidney  Olson,  for  the  past  five  years 
art  director  and  copy  chief  of  Stevens 
and  Wallis,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City  adver¬ 
tising  agents  and  printers,  has  joined 
the  Salt  Lsike  Deseret  News  editorial 
staff. 

Russ  Thomas,  Trenton  (N.  J.) 

Times  sports  writer,  covered  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Schroths’  trips  to  Springfield,  O., 
and  New  Orleans,  La. 

Robert  B.  Sullivan  has  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Record  staff. 

Don  Moore,  of  Ridgecrest,  N.  C.,  has 
joined  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  city 
staff. 

Donald  Page  Hill,  artist,  has  joined 


operation,  has  suffered  a  relapse 
Peterboro,  Ont. 

Garford  Wilkinson,  farm  editor, 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News,  made  a 
trip  over  the  Texas  Panhandle  and  the 
South  Plains  advertising  the  coming 
Tri-State  fair. 

Tom  McCabe,  of  the  sports  staff,  and 
Joe  Stern,  staff  artist,  Boston  Herald, 
started  the  Herald’s  annual  school  foot¬ 
ball  articles  this  week  with  Stern  illus¬ 
trating  McCabe’s  stories. 

A.  B.  McDonald,  Sunday  feature 
writer  for  the  Kansas  City  Star,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  into  Canada  with 
material  for  a  series  on  the  Canadian 
liquor  control  systems. 

Francis  W.  S.  Lee,  financial  editor, 
Philadelphia  Ei’cning  Ledger,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work  after  being  maroonetl 


C.  D.  Waide,  formerly  reporter  anJ 
correspondent  for  the  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle,  Galveston  Nezvs  and  other  papers 
has  been  appointed  assistant  adjutant 
general  of  Texas. 

Harold  M.  Case,  Natchez,  Miss., 
newspaperman,  has  received  notificatwn 
from  W.  M.  Steuart,  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  Census,  'of  his  appointment  as 
collector  of  cotton  statistics  for  Adams 
county.  Case  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  reporter  and  desk  man,  sports 
editor  and  feature  writer  for  various 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Alabama 
dailies  and  weeklies.  He  is  now  Louisi¬ 
ana  correspondent  for  the  Notches 
Democrat 

Hubert  Kelley,  staff  correspondent  of 


Asheznlle  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times  staff,  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  art  de-  the  Kansas  City  Times,  is  on  a  trip  east 

_ _  _j*.. _ •_!  rkfS  »*4-rrTor»f  _ 1 _ _ a. _ f _  •  » 
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Kenneth  Ballinger,  editorial  writer, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  and  George  Gray 
Kenny,  Lake  Worth  corresjiondent  for 
the  newspaper,  represented  the  Herald 
in  the  recent  Florida  storm  coverage. 

Walter  M.  Merkel,  feature  writer, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  is  on  a 
two-week  trip  to  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Detroit  and  New  York. 

Carl  W.  Ruble,  of  Lexington,  Va., 
has  been  named  editor  of  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs  (Va.)  Sentinel,  owned 
by  Paul  L.  Van  Stavern.  Mr.  Ruble 
has  been  associated  with  Bruce  Craw¬ 
ford  at  Norton,  Va.,  publisher  of  Craw¬ 
ford’s  Weekly. 

James  Kerney,  Jr.  is  w’riting  a 
column  on  college  football  teams  for  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Tims. 

Albert  F.  Eckert,  for  many  years  tele- 
g^raph  editor  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Ez’eninq  Times,  is  recuperating  at  Or¬ 
thopedic  Hospital,  Trenton,  from  a 
broken  hip,  sustained  when  he  tripped 
ai^  fell  over  a  telephone  wire  in  the 
Times  newsroom  recently. 

Margraret  Reed  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  News. 

Lewis  Larkin,  formerly  of  the  United 
Press  bureau  at  Kansas  City,  and 
Frank  Adams,  a  beginner,  have  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post. 

Miss  Vina  Lindsay  of  the  rewrite 


partment. 

Ben  E^st,  outdoor  editor  of  Booth 
Newspapers,  will  act  as  toastmaster  at 
the  first  annual  banquet  of  the  Kent 
County  Conservation  League  at  Grand 
Rapids  Oct.  3. 

Louis  Evans  has  joined  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

Jake  Wade,  sports  editor,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  left  recently  on  his 
annual  swing  around  the  Big  Five  foot¬ 
ball  circuit  to  make  a  survey  of  this 
year’s  prospects. 

William  C.  Hartough,  formerly  of  the 
Toledo  News-Bee,  has  joined  the  Louis- 
znlle  Herald-Post  copy  desk. 

Jack  Weeks,  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  editorial  staff,  covered  the  court 
arraignment  of  19  members  of  an  Al¬ 
legany  county  nudist  colony  Sept.  9. 

Joseph  E.  Kieman,  sports  editor, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Ervning  Gazette, 
who  has  been  in  St.  Vincent  Hospital, 
Worcester,  several  weeks  with  acute 
arthritis,  has  recovered  sufficiently  to 
leave  that  institution. 

Hugh  White  has  joined  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News  reportorial  staff. 

M.  C.  Blackman,  reporter.  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  accompanied 
Gov.  J.  M.  Futrell  to  Dierks,  Ark.,  Sept. 
9  for  an  inspection  of  the  Civilian  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  camp. 

William  Pryor,  formerly  of  the  Des 


OTiss  villa  x^inusay  oi  ine  rewriie  wiiiiam  rryor,  lormeriy  oi  tne  ues  — V  .  -  N  c-  c _ Mahu 

Staff,  Kansas  City  Joural-Post,  has  Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune,  has  c,.n.-mber 
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returned  to  her  desk  after  a  two-month 
leave  spent  in  writing. 

Burton  H.  Etherington,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Class  of  ’33,  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity.  is  now  a  member  of  the  reportorial 
staff.  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Evening  Times. 
William  H.  Dinsmore,  an  honor  gradu¬ 
ate  at  Princeton  in  June,  is  reporting 
for  the  Trenton  State  Gazette. 

Edward  W.  Cochrane,  sports  editor. 


joiqed  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times- 
Star  city  staff. 

W.  J.  “Bill”  Haggard,  sports  writer 
on  the  Shemuin  (Tex.)  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat,  has  resigned  to  become  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  at  Clairmont,  Tex. 

Eddie  Coj^,  formerly  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Evening  News  copy  desk,  has 
joined  the  El  Paso  World-News  staff. 

L.  C.  Townsend,  who  has  been  news 


hansas  City  Journ^-Post  and  nation-  editor  of  the  £/  Paso  World-Netvs,  has  Donald,  will  operate  the  paper  for  the 
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ally  known  football  referee,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  near  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Don  Gleridon  is  writing  a  daily  “Foot¬ 
ball  Whirligig”  for  the  San  Francisco 
News. 

Mrs.  Clayton  D.  Lee,  known  through¬ 
out  New  Jersey  as  a  leader  in  women’s 
organizations,  has  joined  the  Nouvrk 


left  for  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  to  join  the  present. 
American  City  Bureau,  conducting  (xim- 
munity  chest  drives. 

Miss  M.  Virginia  Parkhurst,  former 
editor  of  the  Nyack  (N. 


gathering  material  for  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles.  He  will  visit  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Buffalo  and  New  York. 

Stanley  Woodward,  football  writer 
for  the  New  York  IK'rald  Tribune,  is 
covering  the  opening  of  the  football 
season  on  crutches  as  he  recuperates 
from  an  operation  last  week  caused  b> 
an  infection  in  his  right  ankle. 

C.  J.  Bulliet,  Chicago  Daily  News 
art  critic,  has  had  his  “Art  Master¬ 
pieces  of  the  1933  World’s  Fair”  re¬ 
printed  from  the  Daily  News  in  book 
form. 

Robert  Ansley,  former  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  at  Howard  College, 
Birmingham,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post. 

Robert  E.  Kintler,  formerly  with  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  has  joined  the 
financial  news  department  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Everett  Hicks,  financial  department 
cop^y  reader  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  flew  to  Chicago  and  the 
World’s  Fair  last  week  on  his  vacation. 

Alan  Burton  Qarke,  a  member  of  the 
reportorial  staff,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Ttmes-Dispatch,  will  instruct  a  class  in 
business  English  during  the  next  session 
of  the  evening  school  of  business  admin¬ 
istration  at  the  University  of  Richmond. 

John  D.  Barry,  whose  daily  column 
“Ways  of  the  World”  is  an  editorial 


will  give  four  lectures  during  September 
on  “Style  in  Writing”  at  the  Williams 
School  of  Authorship  and  Journalism 
in  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Gordon  Wirick,  for  many  years  past 
a  reporter  on  the  Salt  iMke  Telegram, 
has  bought  a  half  interest  in  San  Juan 
Record,  Monticello,  Utah.  The  paper  « 
being  enlarged  and  incorpcjrated.  J._  F 
May,  for  ten  years  an  ^itorial  writer 
on  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and  his  s<)n. 
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WEDDING  BELLS 

Giles  M.  HALTOM,  publisher, 
M acoffdoches  (Tex.)  Dailv  Sen¬ 
tinel,  to  Mrs.  Laura  Hampton,  recently. 

William  H.  Ewing,  Associated  Press 
bureau  chief  in  Honolulu,  to  Miss  Mar¬ 
jorie  Ackerman,  member  of  an  old 
Hawaiian  family,  at  St.  Andrew's 
Cathedral,  Sept.  4. 

Charles  L.  Baum,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Portland  Oregon  Journal,  to  Miss 
Adella  Cunningham,  Sept.  6. 

(icorge  F.  Troy,  Jr.,  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal  editorial  staff, 
to  Miss  Weslene  Janet  Dolloff  of  Bid- 
deford,  Me.,  recently. 

Russell  Hay,  of  the  Chicago  Dailv 
Times  advertising  staff,  to  Dorothy 
Barrs,  Chicago,  .^ug.  26. 

Leonard  N.  Hall,  editor,  Jacksonville 
(Ore.)  Miner,  to  Jeanne  Ferguson, 
daughter  of  E.  C.  Ferguson,  city  editor 
of  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail-Tribune, 
Sept.  5,  in  Yreka,  Cal. 

James  E.  Nolan  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Item  reportorial  staff  and  president  of 
the  Lynn  Press  Club,  Inc.,  secretly, 
April  9,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ring  of  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  They  were  attended  by 
Humphrey  Owen,  reporter  of  the  Lynn 
Telegram-News  and  Miss  Dorothy  Jef¬ 
frey,  also  of  Lynn. 

Jack  O’Grady,  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
News,  to  Miss  Bernardine  Yeo,  Aug. 
16. 


Thomas  A.  Mulvany,  of  the  suburban 
staff.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  to 
Miss  Helen  L.  McCarthy  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  Sept.  11. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Conners,  widow  of 
the  late  William  J.  Conners,  publisher 
of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  to  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Donovan,  of  Detroit,  in  the 
Shrine  of  the  Little  Flower,  in  De¬ 
troit,  Sept.  12.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Michael  J.  Gallagher  performed  the 
ceremony,  following  a  high  mass  by  the 
Rev.  (Charles  E.  Coughlin,  pastor  of  the 
Shrine. 


Miss  Kathleen  Mullan,  librarian,  Re¬ 
gina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post  and  editor, 
Torchbearers’  Magazine,  a  weekly  chil¬ 
dren’s  feature,  to  Harold  H.  Kirtzwiser, 
news  reporter,  in  Holy  Rosary  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Sept.  2. 

Robert  C.  Kemper,  of  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  department,  Cincinnati  Times-Star, 
to  Miss  Ruth  M.  Handtman,  recently. 

Charles  Hilleary,  of  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State-Journal  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  to  Mary  Coppens,  of  Lansing, 
in  that  city  Sept.  7. 

George  B.  Lay,  former  editor.  New 
Bern  (N.  C.)  Sun-Joumal.  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  other  newspapers,  to  Miss 
Anne  Mitchell  Brownlee,  Sept.  2. 

Edward  M.  Gilroy,  legislative  re- 
portct.  N ewark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 
to  Miss  Ellen  Elms,  Sept.  2  at  St. 
Francis  of  Assissi  Church,  New  York 
City.  They  sailed  for  California  on 
their  honeymoon. 

Britton  W.  Differ,  editor  and  pub¬ 


lisher,  Chandler  (Ariz.)  Arizonian,  to 
Miss  Janet  Wood  Sept.  6  in  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  Bound  Brook,  N. 
J.  They  are  on  a  honeymoon  trip  to 
Bermuda  and  Los  Angeles,  via  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Wayne  St.  Germain  of  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Commercial  editorial  staff,  to 
^liss  Dorothy  F.  hYeedman  of  Bangor, 
Sept.  2. 

••Vlphonse  Proulx,  sports  editor,  Que¬ 
bec  Soleil,  to  Bertha  Duchene,  sister- 
in-law  of  J.  C.  Harvey,  managing  editor 
of  the  paper,  at  Quebec,  Sept.  2. 

William  J.  Woods,  managing  editor. 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Obscrzvr-Dispatch,  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  Franz,  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  reporter.  Sept.  5,  in  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Utica. 

Jack  W.  Augustin,  of  the  business 
office.  Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Conimon- 
wealth-Reporter,  to  Miss  Rowena  Gir- 
ault,  Chicago,  in  Chicago,  Sept.  6. 

Miss  Helen  Cretney,  home  page  editor, 
Madison  (Wis.)  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  to  Lionel  G.  Moore,  in  the  Little 
Brown  Church  of  the  Vale,  Nashua,  I?., 
Sept.  2. 

T.  A.  Smith,  of  the  Spartan^rg  (S. 
C.)  Herald-Jourttal  staff,  to  Miss  Paul¬ 
ine  Linder  at  Union,  S.  C.,  Sept.  7. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL-BULLE¬ 
TIN,  fashion  edition,  18-page  in¬ 
sert  in  32-page  Labor  Day  pai)er.  Sept.  4. 

LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  and  Leader 
Press,  special  “Inter-State  Fair’’  edition 
Sept.  10,  containing  a  review  and  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  43rd  annual  event. 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  St^-Telegram. 
20-page  faff  opening  section,  Sunday, 
Sept.  3  in  state  editions  and  Sept.  5 
in  city  edition. 

Boston  Herald.  Sept.  4,  6-page  sec¬ 
tion  on  “1933  Visible  Values  in  Real 
Estate.’’ 

Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  National 
Recovery  edition,  Aug.  31,  28  pages. 

Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star,  Labor  Edi¬ 
tion,  36  pages,  Sunday,  Sept.  3. 

Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman.  8- 
page  rotogravure  section.  Sept.  4  for 
the  Rorabaugh-Brown  Dry  Goods 
Company. 

Southbridge  (Mass.)  News,  Sept.  5, 
16  pages  including  an  8-page  rotogra¬ 
vure  section,  marking  the  100th  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  American  Optical  Co. 

Lubbock  (Tex.)  Sunday  Avalanche- 
Journal,  Sept.  23,  4-page  special  edition 
for  local  optometrist,  Dr.  M.  A.  Swart. 

Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier-Times  &  Tele¬ 
graph,  school  ^ition  Sept.  3,  12  tabloid 
pages. 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  spe¬ 
cial  school  edition,  tabloid  size,  12  pages. 
Sept.  10. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle,  fashion  edi¬ 
tion,  8-page  insert  in  30-page  paper. 
Sept.  S. 

Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times,  12- 
page  school  edition.  Sept.  6. 


^^nother-toBsil  ‘Publishers 

-Th.  r-ulU  of  your 

riderinf  fin«nci«l  oKtioo  ot  North  MiMUoiPPL  . 

tk»  of  »y  n«wH«P«r  m  **“  “*”  ■^*;^  ^ 

our  .oorecMum  for  th.  ^  ».d  for  th.  m«m.r 

^hin,  hut  the  hifheet  commendot^  for  your  rop™- 

in  which  the  cempoicn  wa.  conducted.  - - 


®he  Olharle^  Parf  lou)e  0o. 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixtr.  Floor,  Occidental  Building-  Indianapolis, Indiana . 
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PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

F.  B.  LIVESAY,  general  managei 
•  of  the  Canadian  Press,  recently 
visited  Regina  units  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Allen  Morris,  police  reporter,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News,  resigned  last  week 
to  join  the  Florida  bureau  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  Morris  starteu  his  can.er 
with  the  Daily  News  as  office  boy  in 
1926. 

Rader  Winget  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle  staff,  has  joined  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  feature  service.  New  York, 
as  a  business  writer. 

Frank  H.  Trickle,  Associated  Press 
operator  on  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
Press-Telegram  for  five  years  and  with 
the  A.  P.  for  40  years,  has  just  been 
retired  and  will  move  to  his  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  home. 

Earl  Shaub,  Universal  Service,  New 
York,  is  spending  his  vacation  with 
relatives  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Edward  D.  Ball,  for  the  last  few 
years  Birmingham  correspondent  of  the 
Associated  Press,  has  been  transferred 
to  .Atlanta. 

Harry  W.  Sharpe,  Pacific  Division 
news  editor  of  United  Press,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  entered  the  California  amateur 
golf  tournament.  Mr.  Sharpe  was  elimi¬ 
nated  in  the  second  round  by  Charles 


Seaver,  who  won  the  championshin  ' 
William  K.  Hutchinson  of  the  I.NS 
Washington  staff  is  now  in  Havana  f 
supervising  coverage  of  developmenu 
there  for  International  News  Service 
with  a  corps  of  five  under  his  directioa 
Robert  G.  Nixon,  southeast  manager 
for  I.N.S.,  is  working  with  Hutdun- 
son,  directing  the  cable  file  from  Ha¬ 
vana  into  the  New  York  head¬ 
quarters. 

Ralph  Jordan  of  the  San  Francisco 
bureau  is  covering  the  Lamson  murder 
trial  at  San  Jose  for  I.N.S. 

Henry  Lessene,  formerly  manager  of 
the  North  Carolina  I.N.S.  bureau  at 
Raleigh,  has  joined  the  Charlotte  AP 
bureau,  serving  the  two  Carolinas,  re¬ 
placing  Whitney  Tharin,  transit 
to  Washington.  i 

W.  T.  Peacock,  of  the  Charlotte  AP  a 
bureau,  and  Mrs.  Peacock  are  the  par-  * 
ents  of  a  son,  born  recently. 

Wallace  Carroll,  forei^  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Press  in  Paris,  spent 
several  weeks  at  the  home  of  his  parents  i 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  He  will  return  to 
Paris  this  month. 

Harold  Farkas,  of  Miami,  Fla,,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Universal  Service,  is 
in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  making  a  survey  of 
the  effects  of  the  NRA  program  in  the 
Southeast. 


Yriend  and  Neighbor 


Close  to  those  who  live  in  small 
towns,  and  farther  out  upon  the 
farms,  is  the  helpful  service  of 
the  telephone  operator.  In  the 
truest  sense,  she  is  both  friend 
and  neighbor.  Ties  of  kinship 
and  association  bind  her  to 
those  whose  voices  come  across 
the  wires. 

Bright  and  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  she  puts  through  a  call  that 
helps  a  farmer  locate  a  drill  for 
sowing  oats.  Another  connec¬ 
tion  finds  out  if  Jim  Thomas, 
“over  near  Bogard,”  is  feeding 
a  bunch  of  calves  and  needs  any 
shelled  corn.  Another  gets  the 
latest  price  on  heavy  hogs  for 
Bill  Simpson. 

Through  the  day  she  aids  in 
calling  a  doctor  for  Mrs.  Moore, 
whose  baby  is  ill.  Plugs  in  an 


emergency  call  that  sends  an  ! 
ambulance  east  of  town.  Puts 
through  a  long  distance  call  for 
Bob  Roberts,  whose  boy  attends 
the  state  college.  Then,  through  | 
the  night,  stands  ever  ready  to  j 
help  those  in  need. 

Constantly  in  her  mind  and 
activities  is  one  fixed,  guiding 
purpose  .  .  .  ''Speed  the  call!" 
And  the  further  thought  that 
she  serves  best  when  she  serves 
with  courtesy  and  sympathetic 
understanding.  j 

In  the  bustle  of  the  city,  as 
in  town  and  country,  that  is  the  , 
established  creed  of  every  em-  t 
ployee  of  the  Bell  System.  Its 
faithful  observance  in  so  large 
a  percentage  of  cases  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  value  of 
your  telephone  service. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


^cuje 


W  CHICAGO  AMERICAN 

a  ^ood  newspaper 

J'  A  MIGHTY  MARKET  FOR  MERCHANDISE 


WELL,  there’s  a  way  to  find  out, 
Jane  and  Billy.  Look  at  the  movie 
calendar  in  Chicago’s  greatest  directory 
of  fun— the  Chicago  American. 

“Look  up  a  good  movie  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican’’  is  a  slogan  and  a  habit  in  more 
than  400,000  Chicago  homes.  And  the 
reason  is  the  Chicago  American  carries 
more  motion  picture  advertising  than 
any  other  daily  newspaper  in  Chicago. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Let  the  manufacturer  analyze  the 
American  market  as  the  amusement 
advertiser  does.  Here  are  well  over  400,000 
Chicago  families.  They  are  younger  fam¬ 
ilies  than  the  average  in  Chicago  be¬ 
cause  the  American,  in  every  department 
and  in  every  feature,  is  edited  for  “those 
who  are  or  who  think  under  40.’’ 


For  the  same  reason  they  are  the 
manufacturer’s  best  customers.  More 
active  living— socially,  in  sports,  and 
amusements— increases  their  wants. 
They  have  a  greater  urge  to  spend. 

And  remember  this:  Necessities  are 
bought  first,  diversions  afterward.  If 
over  400,000  Chicago  American  families 
are  the  best  daily  market  for  amuse¬ 
ments  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
ability  to  buy  food,  clothing,  furniture 
and  other  merchandise. 


These  younger  families  naturally  go 
more,  seek  amusement.  They  are  the 
movies’  best  customers. 


To  manufacturers:  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  families  will  spend  at  least  $500,- 
000,000  for  merchandise  in  the  next 
twelve  months.  Only  through  regular 
use  of  the  American  can  this  enormous 
market  be  effectively  cultivated. 


National  Representatives;  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization 
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COAST  DAILY  FORBIDS 
“SOB”  SOUCITATIONS 

S.  F.  Chronicle  Seeking  to  Build  Up 

Salaried  Circulation  Group,  Feel¬ 
ing  Public  !•  Bored  With 
“Beggar”  Pleas 

Elevation  of  the  newspaper  subscrip¬ 
tion  soliciter  to  the  post  of  a  legitimate 
business  man  through  the  establishment 
of  higher  standards  for  this  type  of 
worker  is  being  sought  by  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  in  a  novel  plan 
being  worked  out  under  the  direction 
of  C.  E.  Gilroy,  circulation  manager. 

Elimination  of  the  begging  type  of 
soliciter  who  asks  for  a  month’s  sub¬ 
scription  so  he  may  have  money  for 
his  first  meal  of  the  day  or  to  “help 
support  his  poor,  dear  grandmother' ' 
is  the  objective  of  Mr.  Gilroy,  who 
declares  that  too  many  soliciters  have 
become  professional  beggars  in  their 
attempts  to  obtain  new  orders. 

Believing  that  extensive  campaigns 
of  door-to-door  salesmen  during  the  de¬ 
pression  years  has  definitely  soured  the 
public  on  this  type  of  solicitation,  the 
Chronicle  is  building  up  a  permanent 
group  of  workers  who  will  have  def¬ 
inite  districts  in  which  to  work  and 
who  will  be  more  than  mere  part-time 
salesmen. 

The  ultimate  object  is  a  type  of  soli¬ 
citer  meriting  a  regular  salary  rather 
than  a  commission  man.  The  Chron¬ 
icle’s  efforts  in  this  direction  have  re¬ 
ceived  hearty  commendation  from  pub¬ 
lic  officials  who  have  endorsed  the 
San  Francisco  newspaper’s  project  as 
one  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
NR  A  in  promoting  regular  positions 
for  those  now  unemploy^. 

“The  plan  will  require  patience  and 
hard  work  to  attain  success,’’  said  Mr. 
Gilroy,  “but  we  believe  eventually  it 
will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  pajier. 
The  time  has  arrived  for  circulation 
managers  to  clean  their  ow'n  house  or 
else  the  house  cleaning  will  be  forced 
upon  them  by  public  opinion.” 

The  Chronicle’s  action  followed  a 
study  of  the  situation  in  San  Francisco 
which  resulted  in  the  belief  that  cen¬ 
tral  districts  were  being  flooded  with 
subscription  appeals  to  such  an  extent 
that  housewives  slammed  doors  when 
a  newspaper  soliciter  opened  his  sales 
talk.  This  belief  was  substantiated,  Mr. 
Gilroy  said,  when  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  reported  a  complaint  from  an 
improvement  club  protesting  against  re¬ 
peated  solicitation,  advising  that  as 
many  as  five  calls  by  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  being  made  daily  at 
homes  on  some  streets. 

Under  the  new  system  references  are 
asked  of  those  seeking  positions  as 
Chronicle  soliciters.  They  are  trained 
by  an  experienced  sales  manager  and 
later  tried  out  in  their  owm  territory. 
The  training  emphasizes  that  sales  talks 
are  to  be  based  on  the  merit  of  the 
newspaper  and  that  on  no  condition 
may  personal  pleas  for  assistance  be 
made. 

The  Chronicle  is  carr>'ing  exnensive 
promotion  on  its  plan  and  also  advertis¬ 
ing  backing  the  wearer  of  “The  h-'Hpe 
of  acceptance,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle’s  _  authorized  representatives.” 
The  new  district  men  are  supplied  with 
lists  of  subscribers  so  they  will  not 
trouble  those  already  taking  the  paper. 
They  also  are  aided  by  being  advised 
when  customers  fail  to  renew  their 
subscription  and  are  given  follow  up 
lists.  But  “sob  sisters”  are  barred  from 
the  new  soliciters  organization. 

“Clo«-h»»  for  School”  Contest 

William  Semnacher,  Santa  Ana,  and 
Ra>’mond  Martindale,  Brea,  were  re¬ 
cently  announced  as  respective  winners 
in  the  city  and  suburban  divisions  of 
the  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register  “Clothes 
for  School”  contest  in  which  more  than 
128  carrier  boys  competed.  Both  win¬ 
ners  received  a  merchandising  order  for 
$35.  Merchandise  and  cash  totaling 
$600  will  be  distributed  to  the  boys  com¬ 
peting  in  the  contest.  R.  M.  Conklin  is 
circulation  manager. 


435  BOYS  VISITED  WORLD’S  FAIR 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-five  carrier 
boys  representing  three  daily  newspapers 
were  the  guests  of  their  respective  news¬ 
papers  at  the  Century  of  Progress,  Chi¬ 
cago,  recently.  More  than  250  carriers 
of  the  Louisville  Herald-Post  attracted 
unusual  news  interest,  when  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Union  Station 
church  services  were  held  there  for  car¬ 
riers  of  the  Protestant  faith,  while  the 
Catholic  boys  attended  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral.  The  161  carriers  of  the 
Buffalo  Ez’ening  News,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Otto  M.  Walter,  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  spent  four  days  at  the 
Fair.  On  their  trip  from  Buffalo  they 
used  a  baggage  car  as  a  recreation  car. 
Twenty-four  boys,  members  of  the 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News  News¬ 
boys’  Club,  spent  two  days  in  Chicago. 

Hole-in-One  Contest 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  spon¬ 
sored  a  hole-in-one  golf  tournament 
Sept.  1-2-3  at  the  eighth  hole  in  Lin¬ 
coln  Park,  with  1,126  entries.  Profes¬ 
sionals,  champions  and  back  yard  dubs 
alike  were  given  five  shots  at  the  184 
yard  hole  in  contest  for  the  Examiner 
Perpetual  Trophy.  Golfers  were  not 
permitted  to  take  more  than  five  shots 
or  contend  on  more  than  one  day.  In 
addition  to  the  trophy,  a  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Del  Monte  was  awarded  the 
winner.  Runners-up  received  25  prizes 
ranging  from  beer  to  golf  clubs. 

To  List  Newspaper  Boys 

A  drive  against  juvenile  crime  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  the  licensing 
of  street  newspaper  boys,  has  been 
announced  by  ’Thomas  D.  Robertson, 
juvenile  officer.  Effective  Sept.  15,  all 
newspaper  boys  will  be  required  to 
carry  courtesy  cards  signed  by  the  chief 
of  police  or  the  municipal  judge  and 
by  Mr.  Robertson.  The  signature  of 
a  newspaper  circulation  manager  is  also 
letjuired.  The  drastic  step  has  been 
made  necessary  by  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  juvenille  offenses  in  Charleston, 
Mr.  Robertson  said. 


To  Stage  Swim  Maratbon 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
has  announced  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst-Herald  and  Examiner  Swim 
Marathon  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  1.  The  event,  to  be  staged 
annually,  will  be  over  a  15-mile  course, 
starting  off  Navy  Pier,  in  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan  and  ending  in  the  North  Lagoon 
of  A  Century  of  Progress.  The  first 
prize  will  be  $5,000;  second  prize,  $2,- 
500;  and  third  prize,  $1,000.  The  race 
is  open  to  professional  swimmers  of  bojh 
sexes.  In  addition,  there  will  be  events 
for  amateur  swimmers. 


Model  Plane  Contect 

The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
and  News  is  sponsoring  a  Silver  Wings 
model  airplane  contest,  open  to  con¬ 
testants  in  beginners,  junior,  senior  and 
unlimited  divisions.  The  contest  is 
scheduled  Sept.  30.  Silver  wing  pins 
are  prizes  in  each  division  and  the  grand 
prize  is  a  complete  movie  set.  The 
daily  is  also  conducting  yo-yo  contest. 


Twenty-Four 
Hour  Service! 

We  stand  ready  to  serve 
newspaper  editors 
day  and  night. 

"Our  office  is  your  office”i 


Reedy  Press  Service 

George  E.  Reedy,  Pre*» 


14,000  CHILDREN  SAW  SHOW 
Fourteen  thousand  children  attended 
two  exhibitions  of  animated  cartoons  at 
the  Oklahoma  City  Coliseum,  Sept.  8, 
sponsored  by  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman  &  Times.  The  show  which 
lasted  an  hour  and  a  half  included  Walt 
Disney’s  “Silly  Symphonies”  in  color 
and  many  other  cartoons.  At  the  time 
the  first  show  opened,  the  Coliseum  was 
filled  and  a  waiting  line  outside  de¬ 
layed  city  traffic.  The  newspapers  then 
arranged  for  a  second  showing  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  overflow. 


Sponiored  Semi-Pro  Game* 

The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  recently 
completed  a  semi-pro  baseball  champion¬ 
ship  series  for  Northern  California  in 
which  24  teams  contended  during  two 
weeks  of  competition.  The  tournament, 
in  charge  of  Ralph  Bell,  Tribune  sports 
editor,  drew  an  estimated  attendance  of 
25,000  during  the  14-day  period.  A 
small  admission  charge  was  split  among 
the  leading  clubs  after  deducting  ex¬ 
penses  of  staging  the  games. 

Sponsoring  Yo-Yo  Contests 

The  Lansing  State  Journal,  Grand 
Rapids  Herald  and  the  M  uskegon 
Chronicle  are  among  the  Michigan 
newspapers  cooperating  with  the  Dun¬ 
can  Yo-Yo  Corporation,  Chicago,  spon¬ 
soring  Yo-Yo  contests.  Contestants 
are  required  to  obtain  a  three-months’ 
subscription  and  use  the  Duncan  Glold 
Seal  Yo-Yo  in  the  contest. 

Issuing  “Night  Extra” 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  started 
a^  new  edition  known  as  the  “Night 
Extra”  and  identified  by  a  red  streak. 
This  edition  goes  on  sale  at  8  p.  m. 
The  front  page  contains  two  columns 
of  late  news  bulletins.  The  Night  Extra 
is  a  later  edition  than  the  Daily  News’ 
“Sport  Special.” 


LEAVING  ON  WORLD  TOUR 

Winners  of  the  Prince  and  Prince«  * 
of  Progress  Contest,  sponsored  by  thf 
Chicago  Daily  Tunes  and  associate 
newspapers,  will  sail  from  New 
Sept.  1  the  S.  S.  President  Pierce  on  a 
four-months’  tour  around  the  world.  In 
addition  to  the  all-expense  tours'  the 
winners  received  $1,000  each.  ’  ^ 


Rural  Carrier*  Entertained 

Fifty-eight  country  agents  and  c«- 
riers  were  guests  of  the  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post,  Sept  8  at  a  dinner  and  a 
picnic  at  Fairyland  park.  The  news¬ 
paper  paid  the  expenses  of  the  guests 
as  a  reward  for  good  work  in  selling  ‘ 
and  distributing  tbe  pa»'»r.  I 

Carriers  Visit  101  Ranch  ' 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon  newspaper  t 
boys  were  the  recent  guests  of  (^L 
Zack  Miller  at  the  famous  101  Ranch, 
Ponca  City,  Okla.,  where  they  enjoyed 
a  barbecue  and  a  program  of  ranch  en¬ 
tertainment. 


Adds  Business  Review  Page 

The  Toledo  Blade  last  week  added  a  I 
Business  Review  page,  containing  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  news  in  addition  to 
the  regular  market  and  industrial  re¬ 
ports.  At  the  same  time  the  Blade  i 
expanded  the  radio  and  sports  sections. 

S.  F.  New*  Cooking  School 

The  San  Francisco  News  held  its 
semi-annual  cooking  school  Sept.  |12-15, 
in  Women’s^  City  Club  .Auditorium, 
under  the  direction  of  Martha  Lane, 
News  food  editor,  and  Hester  Heath, 
home  economics  expert. 

10  Carriers  Visit  Exposition 

Ten  carriers  of  the  St.  Catherine 
(Ont.)  Standard,  winners  in  a  recent 
circulation  contest,  were  the  guests  of 
the  newspaper  recently  at  the  Canadian 
National  Exposition  in  Toronto. 


Presenting  Musical  Revue 

The  Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal 
is  cooperating  with  the  Park  Theatre 
in  presenting  “Varieties  and  Manne¬ 
quins,”  a  miniature  musical  revnue 
combined  with  a  style  show.  A  local 
department  store  will  furnish  frocks  for 
the  style  parade. 

Conducted  Driving  Contest 

The  Buffalo  Times  conducted  a  driv¬ 
ing  contest  for  golfers  of  its  district 
recently,  attracting  526  entries.  The 
winner,  George  Unger,  a  15-year-old 
youngster,  beat  the  national  nrofes- 
sional  golfers’  record  for  total  distance 
of  849  yards  in  three  drives. 

Pittsfield  Cooking  School 

The  seventh  annual  cooking  school  of 
the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Even¬ 
ing  Eagle  opened  Sept.  12  for  four 
days  at  the  Pittsfield  auditorium. 


Sponsoring  “Dog-P>I”  Parade 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  is 
sponsoring  a  “dog-pal”  parade  open  to 
all  school  children  of  the  city  at  which 
prizes  will  be  awarded  to  dogs  of  vari¬ 
ous  classes. 

Fire  Apparatus  Speed  Contest 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  hu 
set  Oct.  19  as  the  date  for  its  annual 
speed  championships  for  the  city  fire 
department.  The  Press,  trophy  will 
again  be  awarded. 

Adds  Two  Pages  of  Picture* 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  has 
added  two  pages  of  ne\ys  photographs 
to  its  Metropolitan  Section. 

Adds  Junior  Section 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call  has 
added  a  Junior  Sunday  Call,  8-pagt 
tabloid,  as  a  regular  supplement. 


A  Mat  and  a  Price 
for  every  occasion 

Wood  METROPOLITAN  dry  mats....  18 c 


Wood  SPECIAL  dry  mats . 15  « 

Wood  STANDARD  dry  mats . 12*® 


*WooD  SYNDICATE  mats 

— hi  lots  of  500 . 12iC 

— in  lots  of  5000  and  over . .*11® 


•Wood  SYNDICATE  mats  are  especially  adapted  to  syndicate  and 
job  work.  They  are  not  suitable  for  direct  production  of  news¬ 
papers  and  will  not  be  sold  for  this  purpose. 


All  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wood  Dry  Mats  -  THE  means  to  THE  end  -  Better  printed  pages 

WOOD 

FLONG  CO»>ORAnON 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y 
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Hearst  Newspapers  . 

1st 

Order 

.  52 

lit  Other  Now 

Repeat  Repeats  Using 

20  90  162 

Scripps-Howord  Newspapjers . 

.  30 

12 

46 

88 

New  York  Times . 

.  1 

34 

21 

56 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat . 

.  7 

4 

29 

40 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

.  1 

2 

35 

38 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union . 

.  20 

6 

8 

34 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch . 

.  1 

3 

24 

28 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette . 

.  1 

1 

26 

28 

IndionopxDlis  Star . 

.  7 

1 

19 

27 

Qevelond  Plain  Dealer . 

.  1 

2 

23 

26 

News-League  Newspapers, 

Dayton,  Ohio . 

.  1 

7 

16 

24 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
and  News . 

.  1 

14 

8 

23 

Omaha  World  Herald . 

.  4 

11 

8 

23 

Louisville  Herald  Post . 

.  14 

1 

7 

22 

Houston  Post-Dispatch . . 

.  10 

10 

2 

22 

Long  Beach  (Col.)  Press-Telegram 
and  Morning  Sun . 

.  1 

1 

20 

22 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  .... 

.  10 

2 

10 

22 

Providence  Journal . 

.  5 

2 

14 

21 

Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  ... 

.  2 

2 

16 

20 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  ... 

.  1 

2 

17 

20 

Richmond  News  Leader . 

.  15 

1 

3 

19 

Camden  Daily  Courier . 

.  1 

1 

16 

18 

11  Progresso,  New  York . 

.  1 

1 

16 

18 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Union . 

.  1 

1 

16 

18 

St.  Paul  Dispatch . 

.  1 

2 

15 

18 

Portland  (Ore.)  News-Telegram  . . . 

.  1 

1 

15 

17 

Frank  A.  Munsey  Publications  .... 

.  12 

3 

2 

17 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 

Tribune  . 

.  5 

2 

9 

16 

Stockton  (Cal.)  Record . 

.  1 

14 

— 

15 

Lincoln  (Nebr.)  State  Journal . 

.  2 

1 

12 

15 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times . 

.  1 

1 

12 

14 

Wilkes-Barre  Record . 

.  1 

4 

9 

14 

Minneapolis  Star . 

.  8 

2 

4 

14 

Seattle  Star . 

.  5 

1 

8 

14 

Peoria  Journal . 

.  10 

2 

1 

13 

Gory  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune . 

.  1 

11 

1 

13 

PROOF 

That  Intertypes 
Give  Satisfaction 

The  newspaper  plants  listed  on  this 
page  first  bought  Intertypes  on  trial. 
They  bought  additional  Intertypes 
because  the  first  Intertypes  did  all 
that  was  claimed  for  them. 

Intertypes  are  different — a  differ¬ 
ence  in  your  favor  if  you  desire  to 
reduce  composition  costs. 

INTERTYPE 

360  FURMAN  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


The  Leader  (Milwaukee  and 

Oklahoma  City) .  1 

Philadelphia  Gazette-Democrat .  2 

H.  W.  Wilson,  New  York .  1 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph .  6 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune .  2 

Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  Publishing 

Company . 1 

Trenton  Times  .  7 

Corriere  d' America,  New  York .  9 

Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette .  2 

New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald .  7 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald .  1 

West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post .  5 

Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour  . . .  4 

Pawtucket  Times .  1 

Syracuse  Post-Standard  .  1 

Star  Publishing  Company, 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y .  2 

Knickerbocker  Press,  Albany,  N.  Y. . .  3 
Jewish  Morning  Journal,  New  York. . .  3 

Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News .  1 

New  Nonpareil,  Council  Bluffs, 

Iowa .  1 

San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun  and 
Telegram .  1 


1st  Other  Now 
Repeat  Repeats  Using 

2  9  12 

6  4  12 

2  9  12 

2  4  12 

7  3  12 

1  10  12 

4  —  11 


1  8  10 


5  3  10 

1  6  10 

2  5  10 

1  8  10 

1  8  10 

1  8  10 
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ADVERTISING  TO  REBUILD 
CONHDENCE  IN  BANKS 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Bankers  had  been  reticent  be  said, 
about  giving  this  information  to  re¬ 
porters  because  they  feared  their  con¬ 
fidences  might  be  broken.  “They  need 
not  be  afraid  of  newspapermen  breaking 
their  confidence,”  he  said.  “If  there  is 
some  news  that  must  be  ‘bottled  up’  the 
surest  way  to  do  it  is  to  call  in  the 
press  representatives,  tell  them  the 
whole  story,  and  then  shut  them  up.” 

Mr.  Robey  indignantly  outlined  the 
bungling  publicity  policy  of  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  Association  when 
the  banks  were  closed  last  March,  of  the 
manner  in  which  newspapermen  were 
e\aded  and  the  extraordinan^  methods 
reporters  had  to  resort  to  in  order  to 
get  the  story. 

Mr.  Robey  also  told  of  the  diffictilties 
confronting  newspapermen  covering  the 
London  Economic  Conference,  which  he 
covered  for  the  Evening  Post.  “The 
American  delegation,”  he  said,  “was  ob¬ 
viously  under  the  impression  that  the 
newspapermen  should  know  nothing. 
As  a  result  American  reporters  had  to 
go  to  foreign  delegations  to  get  news 
of  w'hat  the  American  group  was  doing. 
The  information  thus  obtained  was,  of 
course,  refuted  by  the  American  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Of  course,  the  news  of  the 
conference  reaching  the  United  States 
was  unfavorable.  How  could  it  have 
been  otherwise?  The  reporters  had  no 
basis  of  logic  on  which  to  report  the 
meetings.” 

Preceding  Mr.  Robey’s  talk,  Louis 
W.  Munro,  Doremus  &  Co.,  Boston, 
told  of  the  successful  method  of 
handling  publicity  adopted  by  the  Bos¬ 
ton  clearing  house.  Releases  were 
handled  through  a  committee.  When 
the  March  baling  crisis  came  news¬ 
papers  were  informed  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  was  at  their  service  night  and 
day.  Because  of  the  committee’s  ac¬ 
tivity  and  competence,  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  reporters  to  interview  indi¬ 
vidual  bankers,  and  thus  considerable 
confusion  was  avoided,  he  said. 

“Our  greatest  trouble,”  Mr.  Munro 
said,  “was  in  getting  news  papers  to 
qualify  statements,  particularly  in  head¬ 
lines.”  He  cited  one  instance  of  a 
stop'  from  Washington  last  March 
which  stated  that  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Woodin  was  “to  try  to  open 
the  banks  tomorrow’.”  The  headline  of 
that  dispatch,  he  said,  was  “Wo^in  to 
Open  Banks  Tomorrow”  which  gave 
a  faulty  impression  and  created  con¬ 
fusion. 

At  the  height  of  the  banking  muddle, 
he  said,  the  committee  found  that  news¬ 
papers  perforce  had  assigned  general 
news  men  to  angles  of  the  story,  to 
supplement  their  financial  experts.  The 
committee  had  to  confer  with  these  men 
for  long  periods,  in  order  to  give  them 
the  background,  but  the  patience  and 
effort  expended  brought  good  results, 
he  said.  Mr.  Mimro  reminded  the  ad¬ 


vertising  men  that  the  press  worked 
under  pressure  of  time  and  space  and 
that  this  should  be  taken  into  account. 

“The  committee  plan  worked  well  in 
Boston,”  he  declared,  “both  for  the 
hanks  and  the  newspapers,  because  the 
informatioQ  came  from  one  source.” 

ADS  AID  YOSEMITE 

The  Yosemite  Park  &  Curry  Com¬ 
pany  doubled  its  advertising  appropri¬ 
ation  in  California  newspapers  this 
year.  Frederick  Black,  traffic  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  announced  last  week 
an  increase  of  15%  in  guests  registered 
at  the  Ahwahnee  Hotel  in  Yosemite 
Valley  during  June,  July  and  August, 
as  compared  with  the  same  months  last 
year.  He  attributed  this  largely  to  an 
increased  newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  earlier  in  the  year.  “Large  ad¬ 
vertisements  reaching  more  than 
1.300,000  prospective  vacationists  told 
them  what  Yosemite  offers,”  said  Black, 
“and  we  have  been  well  repaid  for 
using  more  newspaper  space  this  year.” 


HLES  $20,500  SUIT 

Damages  of  $15,500,  including  puni¬ 
tive  damages  of  ^,000,  are  asked  in  a 
complaint  filed  in  the  district  court, 
Provo,  Utah,  recently,  by  George  P. 
Price,  proprietor  of  the  Lehi  (Utah) 
Free  Press  against  A.  F.  Gaisford,  Sr., 
A.  F.  Gaisford,  Jr.,  and  Edward  Gais¬ 
ford,  owners  of  the  Lehi  Sun,  and  news¬ 
papers  at  American  Fork  and  Pleasant 
Grove.  Mr.  Price  alleges  the  defend¬ 
ants  published  in  the  Lehi  Sun  “false 
and  defamatory  article  wkh  malicious 
intent  to  injure  the  plaintiff,  his  news¬ 
paper  and  printing  business.” 


GOLDEN  STATE  CAMPAIGN 

The  Golden  State  Company,  Ltd., 
San  Francisco,  largest  dairy  products 
industry  in  the  West,  released  last  week 
a  fall  advertising  campaign,  using  out¬ 
door  posters  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Fresno  and 
Los  .\ngeles.  The  current  newspaper 
advertising  is  concentrated  in  Southern 
California  newspapers  and  features 
“Golden  State  Milk  for  the  Family” 
and  company  participation  in  NR  A. 
The  Drury  Company,  San  Francisco 
agency,  handles  the  account. 


UQUIDATION  HEARING  SET 

Judge  Worth  W.  Trammell  in  Miami 
circuit  court.  Sept.  8,  announced  Sept. 
21  as  the  date  when  the  county  com¬ 
missioners  must  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  liquidate  the  assets  of  the 
former  town  of  Ojus  and  pay  the  Maimi 
Post  Publishing  Co.,  a  cr^itor,  $724.86, 
which  the  town  owed  for  printing  and 
legal  advertising.  The  suit  was  filed 
against  the  commissioners  Sept.  7. 


BILUARD  TOURNEY 

Statisticians  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  financial  department  started  a 
round-robin  billiard  tournament  last 
week  at  Joseph’s  on  Forty-second  Street. 
Play  is  conducted  at  the  convenience 
of  the  contestants  and  the  winner  will 
be  awarded  a  two-piece  cue. 


CERTIFIED  CERTIFIEDS 


Each  and  every  Certified  Dry  Mat  it  told  on  a  “your  money  back" 
guarantee  batit. 

That  hat  been  the  Certified  policy  from  the  very  firtt,  and  it  it  just 
at  binding  today  at  ever. 

Since  the  bett  proof  of  each  Certified  Dry  Mat  it  the  quality  of 
the  printing  it  maket  pottible,  we  retpectfully  invite  you  to  ttage 
a  Certified  demonttration  in  your  own  plant  under  your  own 
working  conditiont.  There  it  no  charge  or  obligation. 

That’t  Certified. 


i  ,1  i..J.  .J 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation  ! 

340  M/idison  Avenue  ^  New  York.  N.Y. 

rop  nFPENDABir  .STERrOTYPING-USLCERTIFIED  DRY  MATS  i 

MAOf  IN  U.S.A 


WM.  J.  PARRETT  DIES 
SUDDENLY 

Had  Succeeded  to  Presidency  of 

Danville  Commercial  Newt  Which 
He  Joined  in  1898  at  a 
Claatified  Solicitor 

Chicago,  Sept.  12 — William  J.  Par- 
mt,  58,  publisher  of  the  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercial-News,  died  at  the  Union 
League  Club,  Chicago,  today,  after  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Mr.  Parrett  was  born  at  Ottawa, 
Ill.,  was  educated  in  the  high  schools 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  learned  the 
printing  trade  at  Fonda,  Iowa.  He  also 
was  a  newspaper  boy,  a  wrapper  in  the 
mail  room  of  a  newspaper,  a  cornetist 
with  traveling  bands  and  in  the  last 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  joined 
a  circus. 

In  1898,  soon  after  the  circus  opened 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Parrett  quit  his  job  to  en¬ 
list  for  service  in  the  Spanish-.\mer- 
ican  War.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Aurora  Zouaves,  a  drill  team 
which  was  the  feature  of  the  circus. 
The  circus,  however,  would  not  pay  his 
wages  until  the  engagement  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  was  completed,  and, 
unable  to  return  to  Illinois,  he  tried 
to  enlist  in  New -York. 

The  ranks,  however,  already  were 
filled  and  Mr.  Parrett  turned  his  hopes 
to  Battery  A,  crack  military  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Danville,  which  Russell  Alex¬ 
ander  Alger,  Secretary  of  War,  had 
failed  to  call  into  action  with  the  other 
state  units.  Battery  A  appealed  to 
Joseph  G.  Cannon,  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  Danville  district,  to 
be  allowed  to  go.  While  Mr.  Cannon 
fought  for  this  permission  Parrett 
hastened  to  Danville,  hoping  to  enlist 
before  the  battery  depart^,  but  it  was 
already  in  Springfield  when  he  arrived. 
He  had  telegraphed  to  his  mother  in 
Ottawa  that  he  intended  to  go  to  war, 
and  she,  hoping  to  prevent  his  enlist¬ 
ment,  sent  a  telegram  to  Danville,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “editor  of  leading  news¬ 
paper,”  appealing  to  him  to  halt  her 
son. 

A  Western  Union  messenger  took  the 
telegram  to  John  Higgins  Harrison,  of 
The  Evening  Commercial.  Harrison 
investigated  and  found  that  Parrett  had 
followed  the  soldiers  to  Springfield,  and 
he  telegraphed  there  offering  him  a 
position  as  a  classified  advertising 
solicitor.  Parrett  accepted  and  returned 
to  Danville,  where  he  worked  with 
Harrison  until  the  latter  died  in  1930. 
The  Commercial  merged  with  the  Datt- 
znlle  News  in  1903  and  later  acquired 
the  Damnlle  Press.  Mr.  Harrison  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  Commercial  News 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


SHOPPING  NEWS  MENACE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  A$  ygj 
are  aware  there  is  a  growing  men¬ 
ace  to  the  daily  newspaper  business 
in  the  rapidly  developing  “Shoppers 
Guides”  which  are  distributed  free  and 
which  are  printing  a  15  or  20  per  cent 
news  service. 

Isn’t  there  some  activity  that  might 
be  started  which  would  have  a  tendency 
to  inform  the  advertisers  and  encourage 
them  to  place  their  advertising,  without 
exception,  in  newspapers  with  bonatide 
paid  circulations? 

So  many  of  the  national  advertisers 
today  are  permitting  their  local  dealen 
to  select  the  newspaper  in  which  to 
place  their  advertising  and  low  cost 
rates  of  some  of  these  throw-away  pub- 
lications  at  times  become  the  governing 
factor  so  far  as  the  local  dealer  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Particularly  is  this  true  whet 
the  local  dealer  is  required  to  pay  a 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  spaot 
used. 

Your  influence  has  always  been  very 
considerable  and  we  believe  that  it 
would  prove  effective  in  resisting  this 
assault  on  the  legitimate  press. 

Very  truly  yours, 

_ Publisher 


Company,  and  at  his  death  four  years 
ago  Mr.  Parrett  succeeded  him. 

Mr.  Parrett  was  active  in  Repub¬ 
lican  politics  for  years.  He  served  as 
City  Comptroller  of  Danville  for  six 
years  and  in  1919  was  one  of  the  party 
which  accompanied  President  Wilson 
to  the  peace  conference. 

FRONT  PAGE  SUSPENDS 


Publishing  Company  Being  Financially 
Reorganised 

Front  Page,  New  York’s  recent  on^ 
Iiage  newsMper  venture,  suspended 
“temporarily^  Sept.  11.  At  the  offices 
of  the  publication  Editor  &  Publishb 
was  told  that  the  publishing  company, 
Front  Page,  Inc.,  was  undergoing  finan¬ 
cial  reorganization,  and  that  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  publication 
would  resume  soon,  in  a  day  or  so.  The 
editorial  staff  of  eight  and  the  othier 
departments  were  being  kept  intact  in 
the  meantime,  it  was  asserted. 

The  paper  started  publication  .Aug. 
15.  It  was  printed  on  one  sheet  of  news¬ 
print,  stanc^rd  newspaper  size.  Meyer 
Solmson  heads  the  venture. 

MYRT  dc  MARGE  TO  RETURN 

The  William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Company. 
Chicago,  will  return  to  the  air  late  in 
Sept.,  using  the  Myrt  &  Marge  radio 
program,  a  five-a-week  schedule  over 
CBS  network. 


I  Want- 

A  personal  subscription  to  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER,  The  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR 
BOOK  and  The  MARKET  GUIDE  for  one 
year.  Invoice  me  $4.00  to  cover.  ITl  remit 
later. 

Name . 

Street  Address .  . 

City . State . 

Business  Connection . 

Title . 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1700  Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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S  A  FLEET 
:RY  SYSTEM 


Twtuly~*ighl  •/  Ik*  fifly-fiv*  CMC  Truck*  tkat  art  n*w  k*iug  uud  I*  Jitlrikuli  Ik*  N*m  Y»rk  Daily  Ntm* 


GMC  Trucks  were  selected  by  The  News 
only  after  GMC  records  for  dependability, 
stamina,  and  economy  of  upkeep  and  opera¬ 
tion  had  been  thoroughly  investigated. 

Only  sure  and  prompt  delivery  will  satisfy 
and  hold  a  newspaper’s  readers — just  as  only 
dependable,  economical  truck  service  will 
satisfy  a  newspaper’s  Circulation  Department. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  extreme  gratification 


to  us  that  GMC  Trucks  were  chosen  by  The 
New's  —  and  we  are  sure  that  the  publishers  of 
The  News  will  have  every  reason  to  congratu¬ 
late  themselves  on  their  choice,  the  longer  this 
fine,  sturdy  fleet  of  GMC  Trucks  is  in  operation 
.  .  .  and  judging  by  the  experience  of  thousands 
of  GMC  users,  this  should  be  a  long,  long  time. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  TRUCK  GO. 
Pontiac,  Mich. 

(A  Subsidiary  of  Yellow  Truck  &  Coach  Mfg.  Co.) 


^NERAL  MOTORS  TRUCKS  and  Trd  ilers 

motors  truck  company 


timo  PoYmomt*  AvoiloUo  Throu^  Our  Owu  Y.  M.  A.  C. 


PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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Editor  & 

Advertisi  ng  Agencies 

N.  Y.  READY  TO  OPEN 
BUYING  CAMPAIGN 


Next  Week  to  See  Publication  of 

Copy  Prepared  by  Agency  Com¬ 
mittee — National  Program 
U  Delayed 

The  sales  drive  of  the  NRA  commit¬ 
tee  of  New  York  City  will  be  launched 
Sept.  20  with  publication  of  a  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  entitled  “More 
People  Must  Get  on  Payrolls  or  More 
People  Must  Get  Off.” 

This  and  other  advertisements  which 
will  appear  in  New  York  newspapers 
on  a  daily  schedule  were  prepared  by 
a  committee  of  advertising  agents  in¬ 
cluding  Bruce  Barton,  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.;  Fra^ 
Irving  Fletcher,  of  Fletcher  &  Ellis, 
Inc.;  and  Thomas  L.  L.  Ryan,  of  Ped¬ 
lar  &  Ryan,  Inc.  The  advertisements 
are  to  be  signed  and  paid  for  by  busi¬ 
ness  groups  which  are  still  being  so¬ 
licited.  The  advertising  program  is 
imder  direction  of  William  H.  Inger- 
soll,  chairman  of  the  advertising  di¬ 
vision  of  the  NRA  committee  in  New 
York. 

While  this  movement  is  going  ahead, 
however,  a  dispatch  from  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  Washington  correspondent 
said  that  the  nation-wide  program 
backed  by  the  NRA  could  not  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  time  to  start  on  Sept.  20, 
which  was  the  date  tentatively  an¬ 
nounced  by  Gen.  Johnson.  Charles 
Michelson,  head  of  the  publicity  di¬ 
vision  of  the  NRA  in  Washington,  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  national  campaign 
might  start  about  the  first  of  October. 

Advertising  men  at  work  on  the  na¬ 
tional  plans,  according  to  the  dispatch, 
have  found  their  work  impeded  by  red 
tape,  and  are  loath  to  let  the  program 
start  without  adequate  and  intelligent 
preparation. 

“Start  Buying  and  Stop  Alibiing”  is 
the  heading  of  another  early  number 
in  the  series  of  New  York  advertise¬ 
ments.  Another  says :  “Buy  Before 
the  Good  Buys  Say  Good-by,”  and  a 
fourth  “Support  the  Program  That 
Helps  You  Support  Yourself.” 

One  feature  of  the  advertisements  is 
to  be  supplied  bjr  the  sponsoring  groups 
under  the  heading  “A  list  of  some  of 
the  merchandise  which  our  employes 
plan  to  buy  between  now  and  Jan.  1.” 

The  campaign  aims  to  appeal  to  the 
self-interst  of  buyers,  rather  than  to 
urge  purchases  merely  as  a  patriotic 
duty._  Text  of  the  first  advertisement 
says  m  part :  “Buy  goods,  buy  liberally, 
and  if  you  want  bar^ins,  buy  now. 

.  .  .  Prices  are  going  up  and  you 
will  probably  never  see  them  at  these 
ridiculous  levels  again.” 

Square  D  Company  Appoints 

The  Square  D  Company,  Detroit, 
builder  of  electrical  equipment,  has 
placed  its  advertising  account  with 
Reincke- Ellis- Younggreen  &  Finn.  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency.  The  Indus- 
trial  Controller  Company,  Milwaukee, 
a  division  of  the  Square  D  Company, 
has  also  appoint^  Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen  &  Finn  to  hanlle  its  ad¬ 
vertising.  Magazines,  trade  papers  and 
direct  mail  will  be  used. 

Launch  Beer  Campaign 

Frank  Fehr  Company,  Louisville 
brewery,  is  launching  this  week  its  in- 
itial_  beer  advertising  campaign  in 
T.ouisville  dailies,  spreading  its  news¬ 
paper  drive  as  distribution  is  perfected 
in  eight  southeastern  states  and  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  Illinois  and  Ohio.  .Advertising 
will  be  concentrated  in  newspapers  and 
outdoor  posters.  The  Chicago  office  of 
Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  is 
handling  the  account. 

Bolton  Resigns  as  Club  Secretary 

Joseph  R.  Bolton,  secretary  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York  for  the 
past  eight  years,  half  of  that  time  as 
manager  as  well,  has  resigned.  E.  D. 
D.  Gibbs,  vice-president  of  the  club, 
will  take  over  the  duties  formerly  per¬ 
formed  by  Mr.  Bolton. 
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TWO  JOIN  MITCHELL-FAUST 

Mitchell-Faust  .Advertising  Companj  , 
Chicago,  announced  this  week  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  two  members  to  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  W,  K.  Bowden,  formerly  on  the 
sales  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
in  the  sales  promotion  division  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  more  re¬ 
cently  operating  his  own  business  as 
advertising  counselor  in  Sheboygan, 
Wis.,  has  joined  the  agency  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive.  R.  A.  L.  Herweg. 
previously  with  Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert,  Inc.,  Crowell,  Crane,  Williams 
&  Co.,  Charles  H.  Touzalin  and  Lord 
&  Thomas,  has  also  joined  Mitchell- 
Faust  Company. 

New  Poet  for  D.  W.  Gardner 

Donald  W.  Gardner,  associated  with 
N.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  for  the  iiast 
six  and  one-half  years,  has  been  nanied 
account  representative  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  office  of  the  firm,  in  the  Statler 
Office  building,  Boston,  according  to 
announcement  by  L.  B.  Slocum,  New 
England  manager. 

Agency  Adds  Publicity  Department 

Organization  of  a  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  at  Freeze- Vogel-Crawford. 
Inc.,  Milwaukee  agency,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Hugo  C.  Vogel,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  It  will  be 
in  charge  of  J.  P.  Phelan,  until  re¬ 
cently  Chicago  representative  of  Ru¬ 
dolph  Mosse,  Inc. 

Adgene,  Inc.,  Appoints 

Dr.  Ernest  Cadgene,  president  of  .Ad¬ 
gene,  Inc.,  Patterson,  N.  J.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  .Adgene,  a  health  drink,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Calkins  it 
Holden  advertising  agency  for  the 
preparation  and  placing  of  his  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  medical  profession. 

Waxrite  Names  Agency 

The  Vestal  Chemical  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Waxrite  liquid  floor  wax,  has 
appointed  Oakleigh  R.  French,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  that  city,  to  direct 
its  advertising  account.  Test  cam¬ 
paigns  will  be  conducted  in  newspapers 
in  ten  metropolitan  cities. 

Two  Join  Gunnison  Agency 

Charles  E.  Rice,  formerly  of  Lord  & 
Thomas,  and  recently  with  the  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Wall  Street,  has  reioined  Stan¬ 
ley  E.  Gunnison,  Inc.,  advertising  coun¬ 
sel,  New  York,  as  production  manager. 
George  Smith,  of  Yonkers,  has  joined 
the  staff  as  account  executive. 

Brillo  Appoints  Presbrey 

The  Brillo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 
makers  of  Brillo,  have  appointed  the 
Frank  Presbrey  Company,  New  York, 
to  handle  their  radio  advertising.  The 
program  will  go  on  a  national  network 
Oct.  1. 


Kingsbury  Names  Mitcbell-Faust 

Kingsbury  Breweries  Company,  Ma.n- 
itowoc.  AVis.,  brewers  of  King!»bury 
Pale  Beer,  announced  this  week  the 
appointment  of  Mitchell-Faust  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  Chicago,  as  its  agency. 

School  Appoints  Brearley 

Gaines  School,  New  York  City,  long 
established  specialists  in  commercial 
education,  has  appointed  Brearley  Ser¬ 
vice  Organization  to  direct  its  adver¬ 
tising  account. 

Appoints  Fletcher  &  Ellis 

The  Lightolier  Company,  New  York, 
lighting  equipment,  has  appointed 
Fletcher  &  Ellis,  Inc.,  to  direct  its  ad¬ 
vertising  account.  Newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  direct  mail  will  be  used. 

New  Account  to  Tracy 

The  New  England  Collapsible  Tube 
Company,  New  London,  Conn.,  has 
placed  its  advertising  account  with  W. 
1.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency. 

Joins  Bauer  &  Black 

F.  I).  Slaton,  formerly  of  Vanderhoof 
&  Co.,  and  prior  to  that  with  Henri, 
Hurst  fr  McDonald,  Inc ,  has  it  ined  the 
advertising  (iepartntenl  of  Bauer  & 
Black,  Chicago. 


Estate  for  September 

NEW  COAST  AGENCY  FORMED 

Fred  T.  Weeks  and  W.  A.  Brewer 
Open  Offices  in  San  Francisco 

.Announcement  was  made  last  week 
of  the  formation  of  the  Brewer- Weeks 
Company,  general  advertising  agency, 
with  offices  at  564  Market  street,  San 
Francisco.  The  principals  are  Fred  T. 
Weeks,  formerly  of  Newell-Emmett 
Company,  and  William  .A.  Brewer,  for¬ 
merly  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 

Both  men  are  wefll-known  in  the 
Coast  advertising  field.  Weeks  has 
been  for  the  last  eight  years  manager 
of  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Newell - 
Kmmett  Company,  and  prior  to  that  was 
with  the  New  York  office,  and  with 
Frank  Seaman,  Inc.  He  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pacific  .Association  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agencies. 

Brewer  has  been  active  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  advertising  and  publishing  field. 
His  experience  includes  connections  at 
various  times  with  the  Atlee  F.  Hunt 
Company,  advertising  agency,  Oakland, 
Cal.;  M.  E.  Harlan,  .Advertising,  San 
Francisco ;  the  Sacramento  Star,  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  and  Hale  Bros.,  Inc., 
department  store,  Sacramento,  and  tlie 
John  Breuner  Company,  Sacramento,  as 
advertising  manager.  For  the  last  five 
and  one  half  year.s  he  has  been  account 
executive  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco  office,  which  succeeded  Honig 
CcK)i>er  Company,  San  h'rancisco. 

Bijur  to  Newark 

George  Bijur  assistant  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  publicity  director  of  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.,  Newark,  to  succeed  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Lusk,  who  joins  Btnton  & 
Bowles  agency.  Sept.  18  as  an  account 
executive,  William  J.  Wells  of  Bam¬ 
berger’s  announced  this  week.  Mr. 
Bijur  will  also  serve  on  the  administra¬ 
tive  board  of  that  store.  Before  going  to 
Macy’s  Bijur  had  been  publicity  director 
of  Bonwit-Teller  for  two  years.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  he  was  well-known  as  a 
copy  and  account  executive  at  Erwin. 
Wasey  &  Co. 

Lewia-Waetjen  Agency  Appointed 

E.  Griffiths  Hughes,  Inc.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  has  named  the  Lewis-Waetjen 
.Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle  the 
radio  adverti.sing  of  Kruschen  Salts. 
Test  campaigns  are  being  gotten  under 
way  at  the  present  time. 

J.  G.  Moritx  Forms  Agency 

The  formation  of  J.  G.  Moritz,  Inc., 
as  a  general  advertising  agency  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Jules  Gilbert  Moritz,  presi¬ 
dent.  Headquarters  are  located  at  IJ.O 
East  42nd  street.  New  York  City. 

Stnck-Goble  Appointed 

Stack-Goble  Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
the  advertising  of  the  Hump  Hair  Pin 
Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago. 

Jell-Well  to  Mayers  Co. 

The  Jell-Well  Dessert  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  has  appointed  the  Mayers 
Company,  Inc.,  of  that  city,  as  adver¬ 
tising  counsel. 


We  conduct  more 

COOKING  SCHOOLS 
FOR 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER 
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Be  a  Reason 

• 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

247  Perk  Av«.  New  York  City 


16,  1933 

FOUR  JOIN  MATHES  STAFF 

Four  additional  appointments  to  ik. 
staff  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York 
have  been  announced.  ^Irs  FleanJ 
Choate  Hill,  John  .McManemin  and  aT 
fred  Reginald  .Allen,  all  formerly  uVi, 
N.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  have’joii^ 
the  copy  department,  and  Carl  RoHinj 
has  been  made  account  executive.  Mrs 
Hill  is  a  specialist  in  fashion  and  liome 
decoration.  Mr.  McManemin  Has 
written  copy  for  important  focid.  bever- 
age.  and  pharmaceutical  accounts.  Mr 
.Allen,  in  addition  to  his  experience  with 
.Ayer,  was  a  copy  specialist  for  the 
A'ictor  Talking  Machine  Company  for 
four  years.  .Mr.  Rollins  was  with  X 
W.  .Ayer  &  Son  for  the  past  thirteen 
years  and  prior  to  that  time  specialized 
in  retail  selling.  He  was  also  assiKiated 
with  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  the 
Hearst  Alagazine  Publications  and  the 
Scientific  .Imerican. 


C.  A.  Johnson  to  West  Coast 

M.  C.  Mogensen,  president  of  M.  C. 
Mogensen  &  Co.,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives.  has  announced  that  C.  A. 
Johnson.  Chicago  office  manager  who 
has  been  in  pcxir  health,  will  leave  soon 
on  an  extended  visit  to  the  west  coast. 
During  his  absence,  C.  K.  Gittings  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office.  L. 
E.  Hayes,  recently  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Baltimore  Post  and 
prior  to  that  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
and  New'  York  staffs  of  Julius 
Mathews  Siiecial  .Agency,  has 
added  to  the  Chicago  staff  of  Mogensen 
Company. 


Fraser  Heads  Shell  Corporation 

.Alexander  Fraser  has  been  appointed 
president  of  Shell  Petroleum  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  its  affiliated  companies,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  Mr.  Fraser  has 
been  vice-president  of  the  company  for 
several  years. 


New  Kellogg  Product 

Briskies  is  a  new  cereal  breakfast 
food  which  is  being  marketed  by  the 
Kellogg  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mkh.  | 


Men .  M„. 

of  the  people  (82  per  cent) 
who  buy  The  Sun  at  the 
newsstands  are  men .  . .  Men 
buy  this  newspaper  in  the 
evening,  read  it  on  the  way 
home  and  carry  It  into  the 
home  where  other  members 
of  the  family  read  it,  too. 
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Reasons 

Largely 

Responsible 

for  the 

EMPIRE 

STATE’S 

Supremacy 

in 

Retail 
Drug  Sales 


YORK  STATE’S  annual 
^  ^  retail  drug  trade  amounted  to 

$200,245,000  —  according  to 
U.  S.  Census  statistics  for  1930  (last 
available  figures). 


This  huge  sum  is  nearly  double  the 
total  spent  for  drugs  by  the  second  largest 
state — and  shows  the  immense  possibili¬ 
ties  of  profit  for  national  advertisers  along 
these  lines. 


The  proprietary  market  which  com¬ 
prises  the  Empire  State  presents  maxi¬ 
mum  regional  sales  opportunities — largely 
because  of  four  primary  reasons: — 

First. — It  has  the  largest  regional  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  entire  nation  to  draw  upon — 
consisting  of  12,965,(XX)  people,  in  which 
are  included  nearly  6,0(X),(XX)  workers  and 
3,5CX),000  families. 

Second. — ^These  millions  of  Empire 
State  consumers  with  their  myriads  of 
needs  and  wants  which  only  the  drug  store 
can  supply  —  are  far  above  average  in 
potential  buying  power,  as  shown  by 
deposits — 

— ^which  average  $1,475  per  capita  in 
New  York  State  banks,  as  compared 
to  but  $481  per  capita  deposits  for 
the  U.  S.  (1930).  (No  accurate  fig¬ 
ures  available  for  depression  reduc¬ 
tions,  but  ratio  is  the  same.) 

Third. — ^The  urban  population  of  the 
Empire  State  of  nearly  78  per  cent — 
makes  the  First  Market  of  the  Union  the 
most  concentrated  sales  field  in  America. 

Fourth. — ^The  most  effective  way  to 
REACH  and  SELL  the  First  Market — 
has  been  in  active  and  successful  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  long  time  past.  It  still  remains 
the  one  surest  plan  TODAY — 

— as  employed  by  all  drug  adver¬ 
tisers  who  really  “win  out”  in  the 
Empire  State.  They  continuously 
use  the  28  dominating  papers  issued 
in  the  18  greatest  New  York  State 
cities  named  here. 


The  Dominant  Newspapers 

of  New  York  State 

Rataa  I 

Cirtu-  Z.SM  I0,«M  I 

latian  t.inaa 

Unaa 

** Albany  Enninf  Newt _ 

....(E) 
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.12 

.12 
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42,421 

.17 

.17 

**  Amslardaii  R«c*r4*r>I>*Mcril .  (E) 

8,M7 

.05 

.05 

ttAaburn  Oluan-AdTartuar 

...(E) 

8,314 

.045 

.055 

**Bmghaalon  PrtM . 

....(E) 

34,252 

.12 

.12 

**Biifala  Caurwr-Ex^raM.  • . 

....(M) 

113,444 

.25 

.25 

**Biitfala  Caanar-Expraaa. . . 

....(S) 

153,472 

.30 

.30 

**BiitfaU  Enning  Nawa .... 

....(E) 

179,110 

.35 

.35 

**Carning  Eaaning  Laadar . . 

....(E) 

8,715 

.05 

.05 

1  **Eliiiira  Slar-Gaaatta  Adyartiaar 

(EAM) 

31,457 

.11 

.11 

tfGanava  Daily  Timaa . 

....(E) 

5,311 

.04 

.04 

1  **GlaTaranUa,  Jabnalawn  Marn- 

1  ing  Harald  &  Laadar-Ra^ob* 

lican . 

.(EAM) 

12,971 

.07 

07 

**llhaca  Jaarnal-Nawa . 

...(E) 

8,035 

.05 

.05 

**Jaaaalaini  Marning  Paal. 

....(M) 

12,438 

.04 

.04 

**Kinfttaa  Daily  Fraaaan. . 

....(E) 

8,444 

.05 

.05 

1  **Nawburgb-Baacaa  Daily  Nawa.  .(E) 

15,725 

09 

.09 

**Naw  Tark  Timaa . 

....(M) 

442,351 

.90 

.838 

**Naw  Tark  Timaa . 

. (S) 

758,174 

1.20 

1.117 

**Naw  Tark  Harald  Tribuna. 

....(M) 

324,794 

75 

498 

**Naw  Tark  Harald  Tribuna. 

. (S) 

453,091 

.80 

.745 

**Niagara  Falla  Gaaatia . 

. (E) 

21,914 

08 

.08 

^Rachaatar  TiBaa-Uniaa. . . 

....(E) 

73,845] 

**Racbaatar  Danacral  R  Chrankla 

1 

.40 

.40 

(MAS) 

74,180] 

**TrayRa<ard . 

(MAE) 

23,314 

07 

.07 

1  **A.  B.  C.  Pnbliahar'a  StalaaMnC,  April  1,  1933. 

ttPuMiahara’  Afidarii,  AgrH  1.  »». 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


BRASSTACKS  in  advertising  beat 
thumbtacks  on  a  chart,  and  'tis  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  been  born  an  advertising 
genius  than  to  organize  an  advertising 
agency  on  American  plans,  according  to 
George  S.  Royds,  British  advertising 
agent,  who,  in  a  book  entitled  “Brass- 
tacks”,  presents,  as  the  subtitle  says, 
“The  case  for  sanity  in  advertising”. 

“The  American  agencies  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  leading  our  bright 
young  men  up  the  garden”,  he  writes, 
after  ridiculing  the  “modern  school”  in 
advertising.  "I  don’t  object  to  their 
having  given  ‘intelligent  enquiry’  the 
more  impressive  title  of  ‘market  re¬ 
search’,  but  I  do  object  to  the  implica¬ 
tion  that  old-established  advertisers 
never  intelligently  investigated  their 
markets. 

“The  latest  complaint  of  today’s  theo¬ 
rists  is  that  advertisers  neglect  to  en¬ 
quire  what  they  buy  when  they  book 
space  in  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.  It 
is  gross  impertinence!  But  then  I  must 
not  get  too  excited  about  these  impres¬ 
sionable  young  men  whose  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion  has  been  put  out  of  focus  by 
the  .American  invasion  of  analytical  sur¬ 
veys,  scientific  merchandising,  zone  re¬ 
searches,  consumer  investigations,  etc., 
with  their  usual  accompaniment  of  high¬ 
ly-coloured  and  highly  confusing  dia¬ 
grams,  charts,  graphs,  etc. 

‘‘I  suppose  one  day  they’ll  recognize 
that  nothing  new  has  been  introduced 
— merely  a  slick  touch  of  showmanship 
added  to  the  established  mtth>)ds  of 
conducting  successful  business.” 

*  «  * 

Mr.  royds,  managing  director  of 
G.  S.  Royds,  Ltd.,  London,  tells 
in  the  book  about  some  of  the  success¬ 
ful  advertising  campaigns  which  he  has 
carried  on,  with  free  comments  about 
mistakes  and  fetishes  which  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  among  advertisers.  Typical  t-f 
his  attitude  toward  “frills”  is  this: 

“.At  the  time,  the  dearest  pov.der 
shampoo  packet  was  4^d.  .Amami  was 
retailed  at  6d.  I  was  afraid  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  consumer  investigation,  in 
case  we  proved  that  girls  wouldn’t  pay 
6d.  So  we  just  went  right  ahead,  con¬ 
fidently,  and  I  tiiiuk  competently,  and 
wf  succeeded.” 

Here’s  anrtiicr  quotation: 

“Great  advertising  organizations  are 
like  world  conferences.  They  tend  to 
argue  real  ideas  out  of  existence  and  talk 
themselves  to  a  point  of  fatigue,  where 
each  man  looks  helplessly  to  his  equally 
limp  colleague.  Always  at  that  precise 
moment,  the  Chairman  suggests  ‘a  com¬ 
promise’.  There  are  exceptions  of 
course,  but  that  is  usually  what  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  gets — an  indefinite  scheme — a 
child  of  nobody  in  particular — and  as 
vague  as  its  parentage. 

“.Advertising  will  always  be  an  in¬ 
dividualistic  business.  If  an  ideas  man 
is  outstandingly  successful  in  any  big 
organization  he  succeeds  in  dominating 
that  organization  as  a  ‘one-man’  show. 
So  it  comes  down  to  the  same  thing 
in  the  end.  If  they  don’t  like  it,  out 
he  goes  with  his  accounts  and  opens  up 
next  door  as  a  one-man  show.  You 
can’t  stop  it  because  real  advertising 
men  are  as  scarce  as  winners  in  the 
Irish  sweep  .  .  . 

“The  demand  for  advertising  still  out¬ 
strips  the  natural  supply.  So  advertis¬ 
ing  skill  and  genius  are  now  manufac¬ 
tured  and  mass-produced  in  commit¬ 
tees.” 

“Brasstacks”  is  published  by  Ivor 
Nicholson  &  Watson,  Ltd.,  44  Essex 
street.  Strand,  W.  C.  2,  London. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

T  NTERESTINGLY,  however,  this 
•I-  week  saw  a  defense  of  consumer  re¬ 
search  from  that  typically  .American  in¬ 
stitution,  General  Motors  Corporation. 
In  a  letter  to  stockholders,  accompany¬ 
ing  dividend  checks.  President  .Alfr^ 
P.  Sloan  affirmed  the  corporation’s  in¬ 
tention  of  continuing  aggressively  with 
consumer  research  as  well  as  techno¬ 
logical  research. 

“The  activities  of  the  custonier  re¬ 
search  staff,”  said  the  letter,  “involve 


sending  out  questionnaires,  calling  on 
owners  and  digesting  customer  reac¬ 
tions  flowing  into  the  corporation 
through  miscellaneous  channels.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  well  over  1,000,000 
motorists  have  been  invited  ‘to  pool  tlieir 
practical  experience  with  the  technical 
skill  of  General  Motors  engineers  and 
production  experts.’  .  .  . 

“Modern  industry  with  its  large-scale 
operations  tends  to  create  a  gulf  be¬ 
tween  the  customer  and  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  guiding  the  destiny  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  We  can  no  longer  depend 
upon  casual  contracts  and  personal  im¬ 
pressions — our  business  is  too  big;  our 
operations  too  far-flung. 

“Furthermore,  we  are  passing  through 
a  kaleidoscopic  era  characterized  by 
swift  movements — social  as  well  as  eco¬ 
nomic — and  such  conditions  cannot  fail 
to  bring  more  rapid  changes  in  the 
tastes,  desires  and  buying  habits  of  the 
consuming  public.  So  it  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  important  that  we  provide  the 
means  for  keeping  our  products  and 
our  policies  sensitively  attuned  to  these 
changing  conditions.” 

*  *  « 

WHILE  considering  modernism  in 
advertising,  give  heed  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Visual  Displays,  Inc., 
through  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
of  a  new  display  device  for  canned 
foods.  The  device  consists  of  a  flat 
container  with  a  glass  top,  which  is 
filled  with  a  sample  of  the  canned  goods 
and  clamped  to  the  top  of  a  regulation 
can  for  a  counter  display. 

*  *  * 

OLD-FASHIONED  ideas  are  not  all 
gone,  though,  even  in  America. 
New  York  police  reports  this  week 
listed  a  real  four-fisted  sales  drive  by 
two  men  seeking  to  persuade  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  Brooklyn  beer  garden  to 
change  from  one  brand  of  beer  to  an¬ 
other.  He  defended  himself  with  knife, 
but  his  wife  was  injured  and  the  l^r 
garden  wrecked.  All  of  which  gives 
one  more  lesson  in  regard  to  the  men¬ 
ace  which  business  racketeering  holds 
for  advertising. 

*  *  * 

Margaret  fishback,  who 

has  been  responsible  for  much 
breezy  advertising  copy  for  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  is  responsible  also  for 
the  following,  offered  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  as  a  sample  of  her  new  book  of 
verses,  “Out  of  My  Head,”  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  Sept.  26: 

A  COPYWRITER’S  CHRISTMAS 
The  Twenty-fifth  is  imminent 
And  every  known  expedient 
Designed  for  making  Christmas  pay 
Is  getting  swiftly  under  way. 

Observe  the  people  swarming  to 
.^nd  fro,  somnambulating  through 
The  stores  in  search  of  ties  and  shirts 
And  gloves  to  give  until  it  hurts. 

They’re  eyeing  gifts  in  Saks’  and  Hearn’s 
.And  Macy’s,  not  to  mention  Steam’s, 

While  earnest  copywriters  are 
Hitching  their  copy  to  the  star 
Of  Bethlehem  quite  shamelessly. 

For  they  are  duty  bound  to  see  I 

That  Peace  On  Earth  Good  Will  to  Men 
Gets  adequate  results  again. 

*  *  * 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company, 
which  launched  a  broad  newspaper 
campaign  late  in  August  to  announce 
price  reductions  on  blades,  got  results 
in  a  hurry,  according  to  new  copy  out 
this  week.  Said  the  current  advertise- 

TEXAS 

Properly  to  eover  this  grout  State  you  must 
use  the  leaders: 

’raE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldest  business  institution 
in  Texas. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

National  RepretentcUitei 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 


ments :  “.A  razor  blade  shortage — and 
its  cause .  .  .  Amazing  public  re¬ 

sponse  .  .  .  Many  wholesalers  and 
retail  dealers  are  out  of  stock  .  .  . 

Expansion  to  meet  present  demand  with¬ 
out  lessening  quality  is  now  being  at¬ 
tained  ...  we  ask  your  indulgence.” 

As  in  the  original  campaign,  the  copy 
included  a  note  to  dealers,  explaining 
the  situation  to  them. 


.4itkin-Kynett  Cumpuny,  1400  South 
Peuii  Biiuare,  Philadelphia.  Again  placing 
schedules  with  newspapers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  on  G.  H.  P.  Cigar  Company,  El 
Producto  Cigars,  Philadelphia. 

Buchen  Adv.  Co.,  400  West  Madison 
St.,  Chicago.  Adding  new  towns  on 
the  Portland  Cement  Association  news¬ 
paper  campaign. 

Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  207  Fourth  avenue. 
New  York  City.  Again  placing  schedules 
with  newspapers  in  various  sections  on 
Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  Company,  Glou- 

Erw’ln,  Wasey  &  Co.,  230  North  Mich¬ 
igan  avenue,  Chicago.  Kepoted  having 
secured  the  account  of  Atlas  Brewing 
Company,  Chicago,  and  Booth  Fisheries 
Company,  Chicago. 

Ferry-Hanly  Adv.  Co.,  11  West  Monroe 
street,  Chicago.  Using  some  newspapers 
on  G.  Heileman  Brewing  Co.,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  on  Old  Style  Lager. 

Fertig,  Slavitt  &  (iaffney,  Inc.,  150 
Madison  avenue.  New  York  City.  Re¬ 
ported  having  secured  the  account  of 
Smith-Douglas  Company,  S.  D.  Fertili¬ 
zers,  Norfolk. 

Friend  Advertising  Agency,  171  Madison 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured  the 
account  of  Nullfe  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Nullfo  Health  Garments,  New  York 
City. 

Gardner  Advertising  Company,  330  West 
42nd  street.  New  York  City.  Again  plac¬ 
ing  copy  with  newspapers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  on  .Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Com¬ 
pany,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

Louis  Glaser,  Inc.,  230  Boylston  street, 
Boston.  Reported  having  secured  the 
account  of  M.  A.  King  Company,  Statler 
’Tissue,  Somerville,  Mass. 

I.  A.  Goldman  Advertising  Agency, 
Drovers  &  Mechanics  Bank  Building,  Bal¬ 
timore.  Placing  orders  with  some  south¬ 
ern  newspapers  on  George  S.  Gunther 
Brewing  Company,  Gunther’s  Beer  Bal¬ 
timore. 

Gotham  Advertising  Company,  250  Park 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Reported  having 
secured  the  account  of  Schoonmaker  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Inc.,  Zul,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Guenther-Bradford  A  Co.,  15  East 
Huron  street,  Chicago.  Reported  having 
secured  the  account  of  Fyr-Fyter  Com¬ 
pany,  Fire  Extinguishers,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner  Advertising 
.Agency,  9  East  Alst  street.  New  York  City. 
Secured  the  account  of  Julius  Schmid, 
Inc.,  Santro  Nipples  and  Harva  Combes, 
New  York  City. 

HanlT- .Metzger,  Inc.,  745  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York  City.  Secured  the  account  of 
Llebmann  Breweries,  Inc.,  Rheingold. 
Beer,  Brooklyn. 

Harrison-Rippey  Advertising  Company, 
Arcade  Building,  St.  Louis.  R^ort^ 
having  secured  the  account  of  Cfentral 
Breweries,  Inc.,  East  St.  Louis. 

Hazard  Advertising  Corporation,  295 
Madison  avenue.  New  York  City.  Re- 
I)orted  having  secured  the  account  of  Gulf 
Valley  Cotton  Oil  Company,  Red  Letter 
Soap,  Greta.  La. 

Chas.  W.  Hoyt  Company,  11  East  36th 
street.  New  York  City.  Secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  B.  C.  Remedy  Company,  Head¬ 
ache  Powders,  Durham,  N.  C. 

H.  W,  Kastor  A  Sons  Adv,  Co.,  360 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Now 
handling  the  beer  equipment  division  of 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co..  Chicago. 

Lamport-Fox  A  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Releasing  one-time  orders  to  newspapers 


on  Berghoff  Brewing  Corp.,  Fort  Wayne 

Lauesen  A  Salomon,  520  North  Mieh 
Igan  avenue,  Chicago.  Have  secured  tkl 
account  of  Mrs.  Gervaise  Graham  On 
Chicago. 

Livermore  A  Knight  Agency,  42  Pi*. 
street.  Providence,  R.  I.  Reported  bavin, 
secured  the  account  of  Saltsea  Packin! 
Company,  Clam  Chowder,  Providence 

-Maggart  Corp.,  203  North  Wabavk 
avenue,  Chicago.  Have  secured  the  V<? 
count  of  the  Monarch  Brewina  rv 
Chicago.  ^ 

Maxon,  Inc.,  Detroit.  Issuing  orders  tn 
newspapers  on  Holland  Furnace  Co  Hni 
laud,  Mich.  ’ 

Mortimer  Lowell  Company,  309  Lexlnr 
ton  avenue.  New  York  City.  Again  nUe 
lug  orders  with  newspapers  in  varions 
sections  on  Foley  &  Company  iirn. 
Products,  Chicago.  ’ 

Peck  Advertising  Agency,  271  .Madison 
avenue,  New  York  City.  Secured  the  ae 
count  of  McCoy  Laboratories.  McCov  fiii 
Liver  Oil  'Tablet,  New  York  Citv 
Bio  Medico,  Inc.,  Vannay,  New  York  City 
Powers-House  Company,  Terminsi 
Tower,  Cleveland.  Reported  havlnr 
secured  the  account  of  Pocahontas  Oil 
Corporation,  Blue  Flash,  Gasoline  nnii 
.Motor  on,  Cleveland. 

Thos.  H.  Keese  A  Co.,  Inc.,  444  Madison 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Rose  Claire  Laboratories  Alpine 
Forest  Pine  Needle  Bath,  New  York  at* 
KiegrI  A  Leffingwell,  Inc.,  25  West  iStli 
street.  New  York  City.  Reported  havlnr 
secured  the  account  of  Van  Raalte  Com¬ 
pany,  gloves,  hosiery,  etc..  New  York  City 
Kosr-Martin,  Inc.,  21  West  46th  street' 
New  York  City.  Secured  the  account  of 
II.  A.  Dlx  &  Sons  Corporation,  Uniforms 
and  Dresses,  New  Y'ork  City. 

.Arthur  Rosenberg  Company,  570  Seventh 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  S  &  G  Leather  Goods  Company 
Inc.,  Ta  Kup  Belts,  New  York  City.  ' 
Ruthrauff  A  Ryan,  Inc.,  405  Lexington 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Valentine  &  Company,  Valspar 
Varnish,  etc..  New  York  City.  ‘Now  plac¬ 
ing  the  account  of  Dearborn  Chemical 
Co.  (Plumlte). 

•lames  H.  Turner  Co.,  520  North  Mich¬ 
igan  avenue.  Chicago.  Using  newspapers 
In  Iowa  on  Mills  Chemical  Co.,  Girard, 
Kansas. 

A’oung  A  Rubicam,  Inc.,  285  Madison 
avenue.  New  Y'ork  City.  Renewing  news¬ 
paper  contracts  on  Julius  Kayser  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Underwear,  gloves,  etc..  New  York 
City,  preparing  list  of  newspapers  to  be 
used  on  Wahl  Company,  Chicago,  adver¬ 
tising  Eversharp  Pens  and  Pencils. 


f  WALTER 

[LIPPMANN 

L  '^Today  and  J 
lomorrovi"  A 


Now  in  more  than  1 25  newspapers 

NEW  YORK  I 

Hetatb  tribune 

SYNDICATE 


Cline  -  Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 
Mason  City  Globe 
Times 

Mason  City,  la. 

Ao/t  thorn  about  it 
CLINE  ELEC.  MFa  CO. 
Chicago:  HI  Weat  Washington 
Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 

221  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco;  First  National 
Bank  Building 


COLUMBIAN  INKS 

Positively  the  Best 

for 

NEWSPAPERS 

MAGAZINES 

Includins  Our  New  Line 

of 

BRILLIANT  COMIC  COLORS 

The  L.  MARTIN  CO. 

45  East  42ncl  Street 
I  New  York  City  fl 
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UR  OVN  VORl£> 
or  LEtTERS 


fountainhead  of  American 
U  newspaper  headlines  1  Since  the 
tarly  days  of  our  independence  the 
litti^  crowded  island  oft  the  tip  of 
Florida  has  occupied  millions  of  news¬ 
paper  columns  as  its  chaotic  affairs  have 
spun  out.  In  the  days  of  the  Spanish 
d^nion,  of  the  farcical  Spanish-Ameri- 
war  and  down  through  the  bloody 
regime  with  its  sanguine  end¬ 
ing,  newspaper  readers  have  been  given 
reams  to  read  about  the  island’s  strug- 
*  gles.  Nearly  everything  that  came  out 
of  Cuba  has  been  sensational  and  lurid 
and  unusually  sordid. 

And  yet  how  much  understanding  has 
the  average  newspaper  reader  of  the 
colorful  and  heroic  Cuban  background 
of  sacrifice  to  unseat  tyranny  and  achieve 
i^ependence?  Scanning  the  bloody  and 
economic  pictures  as  reflected  in  news¬ 
papers,  winch  generally  have  been  only 
surface  material,  Cuba  has  come  to  be 
a  definite  symbol  of  diaos  and  hopeless 
disorder,  it  lends  itself  to  humorous 
cartoons  and  paragraphets’  quips.  And 
the  fact  that  Havana  is  a  beautiful  and 
languorous  resort,  and  is  yet  so  close  to 
inbred  disorder  and  misery,  adds  zest  to 
the  easy  satire. 

You  talk  to  the  correspondents  who 
have  been  in  Cuba.  They  talk  (and 
write)  entertainingly.  They  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  facile  cynicism.  You  think  that 
anything  Latin-American  is  trivial  and 
funny  after  you  talk  to  them. 

And  then  you  read  “The  Crime  oi 
Cuba"  by  Carleton  Beals. 

Undoubtedly  there  have  been  com¬ 
mentators  on  Latin-America  writing  for 
newspapers  anl  press  associations  that 
we  luve  missed,  men  who  have  sensed 
the  great  tragedy  beneath  the  surface 
com^y  of  revolutions  and  counter- 
I  revolutions,  coups  d’etat,  etc.  But  most 
newspaper  writers  of  today  will  have  a 
lot  of  omissions  to  account  for  when 
Cuba  comes  into  her 

Newspapermen  should  read  this  book. 
Mr.  Beals  knows  Latin  America  as  few 
persons  are  privileged  to  know  it.  He 
is  factual  and  romantic.  He  catches  the 
color  of  the  big  yellow  mogn  as  he 
catches  the  color  of  Spanish  doubloons 
and  American  gold.  He  interprets  cur¬ 
rent  events  in  the  light  of  history.  He 
is  fearless  and  enamored  of  his  job. 

Mr.  Beals  gets  the  title  for  his  book 
from  a  talk  he  had  with  an  old  Cuban 
professor,  who  said: 

For  nearly  four  centuries  we  were  bowed 
under  the  iron  rule  of  Spain.  For  nearly  a 
century  we  fought  to  throw  off  that  yoke.  Not 
a  spot  of  soil  in  Cuba  is  not  drenched  with 
the  blood  of  patriots  and  martyrs. 

Then  came  America  .  .  .You  said,  to  free 
ns  .  .  .  All  you  did  was  snatch  victory  from 
nur  grasp  .  .  .  We  are  bound  and  gagged, 
hand  and  soul  we  are  bound  ...  We  are 
hound  by  your  dollars,  by  your  bankers,  by 
your  politicians,  by  your  Platt  Amendment, 
^  your  greedy  little  politicians  who  pose  as 
sutesmen.  Our  government,  our  President, 
y°“''  dollars. 

for  all  the  blood  and  sacrifice  of  our  peo- 

mTster.  "’"'■y  changed 

land  *  '  Ti.'  exiles  in  our  own 

iSr;  h  •  I*  Cuba, 

ic  you  believe  tliat  there 

IS  truth  in  the  impassioned  words  of  the 

Ihaf  ®  suspicion 

^  Unit^  States  policy  in  Cuba  has 
tn  k.**  •  shoddy,  you  are  likely 

convinced  of  it  when  you  lay  this 
dates  names  names  and 

tho^im^  rT"*®  Machado,  and 
banWprc^*j  .American 

TOW  politicians.  Machado  is  out 

government  which  was 
has  alc«  been  set  up  by  Americans 
mu?  aup""..  P'-«eot  reigning 
TOwer  'O  their 

rfquietW  tremendous  job 

WtWze  You  will  sym- 

read  “Tb^'r  •  efforts  when  you 
read  The  Crime  of  Cuba.’’ 

LiSncS°‘‘r®  by  the  J.  B. 

should  rrad  "^=11  Newspapermen 

interpretaio?'  ^°r  better 

pceiation  of  news  events  in  the 


island,  and  that  is  something  that  would 
aid  the  Cubans  to  achieve  their  destiny. 
— J.  W.  P. 

*  *  « 

An  expert  analysis  of  the  future  of 
-  advertising  in  the  light  of  recent 
economic  developments  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  recently  in  an  article,  “Adver¬ 
tising  Will  Stay,’’  in  the  magazine, 

The  Clevelander.  The  author  is 
Charles  W.  Mears  of  the  Cleveland 

News,  and  dean  of  the  Cleveland 

School  of  Advertising. 

Advertising  will  continue  to  be  in 
the  business  picture,  according  to  Mr. 
Mears,  who  believes  that  “advertising 
is  definitely  not  on  trial,  .  .  .  apd 
.  .  .  except  for  a  closer  supervision 
and  a  tighter  rein  on  those  whose  ad¬ 
vertising  is  false,  misleading  and  un¬ 

fair,  nothing  in  the  Recovery  Act  or 
in  the  multiplied  ramifications  of  its 
administration  will  work  the  least  in¬ 
jury  to  advertising  as  a,  distinctly 
American  method  of  quick  communica¬ 
tion  between  seller  and  buyer.” 

Mr.  Mears  describes  advertising  as 
the  “motive  fuel”  without  which  the 
making-buying-selling  machine  can  run 
neither  fast  nor  far.  Moderns,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  want  what  they  want  they  want 
it  and  the  most  zealous  advertisers  will 
always  obtain  their  business. 

Desirability  of  merchandise  rather 
than  price  will  be  emphasized  in  future 
advertising,  Mr.  Mears  believes.  Regu¬ 
lation  of  advertising  practices  within 
each  individual  industry  will  react  to 
its  ^nefit  because  of  an  increased  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  which  will  cause  a  pro¬ 
portionately  greater  amount  of  goods 
to  be  sold. — R.  W.  J. 

*  *  * 

Anew  system  for  computing  costs 
of  composition  has  been  devised  by 
Hanford  L.  Hardin,  New  York,  on  the 
principle  that  a  given  amount  of  type 
should  cost  a  given  amount  to  set,  cor¬ 
rect,  make  up  and  lock  up,-  and  not  vary 
with  the  slowness  or  speed  of  typograph¬ 
ers.  The  seller  and  the  buyer,  work¬ 
ing  with  this  “fixed  cost’  ’system  as  it 
is  called,  can  estimate  in  advance  and 
accurately  the  cost  of  a  job. 

Composition  is  computed  in  square 
inches,  with  the  square  half-inch  as  the 
smallest  unit.  Anything  less  than  one- 
half  inch  is  measured  as  the  minimum 
and  fractions  over  the  half-inch  unit 
take  the  next  inch  measurement.  This 
allows  working  margin  for  ordinary 
variations,  such  as  initials  and  run¬ 
arounds.  Freak  composition,  mortises, 
slanting  and  curved  lines  take  special 
rates.  Make-up  is  figured  with  and 
without  border,  cuts  are  measured  by 
the  smallest  vertical  rectangle  into 
which  they  can  be  inserted,  and  all 
boxes  are  charged  as  a  stated  number 
of  square  inches,  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  composition  they  include. 
Revises  are  charged  by  linear  inches, 
converted  to  square  inches  by  several 
constants  for  varying  type  sizes.  A 
transparent  square-inch  chart  for  meas¬ 
uring  type,  with  numerous  forms  for 
computing  the  complete  composition 
cost,  is  included  in  Mr.  Hardin’s  system. 
—A.  T.  R. 

*  *  * 

Max  Miller’s  new  book,  “The  Begin¬ 
ning  of  a  Mortal”  will  be  issued  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Nov.  7.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  is  on  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun  staff. 
His  other  books  are  “I  Cover  the 
Waterfront”  and  “He  Went  Away  for 
a  While.”  His  new  book  is  an  auto¬ 
biography. 


JOINS  WATTS  COMPANY 

H.  B.  Gundrey,  for  the  past  several 
years  associated  with  Stanley  E.  Gun¬ 
nison,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  as  general  manager  in  charge 
of  production,  has  joined  the  Watts 
Printing  Company,  New  York,  as  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  service  and  sales. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  September  16,  1933 


THOMAS  REES,  ILLINOIS  PUBLISHER, 
DIES  AFTER  LONG  CAREER 

Head  of  Springfield  State  Register,  One  of  Nation’s  Oldest 
Publishers,  Succumbs  to  Pneumonia  at  83 — Concentrated 
on  Business  Side — Served  in  Legislature 


Thomas  REES,  publisher  of  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Register, 
died  in  Springfield,  Sept.  9,  after  a  brief 
illness  of  pneumonia.  He  was  83  years 
old.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  active 


Thomas  Rees 


newspaper  publishers  in  the  United 
States,  and  had  been  with  the  State 
Register  since  1881.  He  was  president 
of  the  Illinois  Press  .Association  in  1902. 

He  was  born  May  13,  1850,  in  Alle¬ 
gheny,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  son  of 
William  and  Mary  Rees.  The  parents 
moved  to  Iowa  while  Thomas  was  yet 
an  infant.  The  father  was  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  middlewestern  pub¬ 
lishers  of  his  time,  owning  papers  at 
various  times  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Keo¬ 
kuk,  la.,  Duluth.  Minn.,  Omaha,  and 
other  midwestern  cities. 

In  1856  the  father  had  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  publisher  to  employ 
as  a  writer  the  late  Samuel  M.  Clemens, 
who  became  world-famous  as  “Mark 
Twain.” 

W'illiam  Rees  died  in  1859,  when  the 
son,  Thomas,  was  only  nine  years  old. 

Four  years  later,  at  the  age  of  13,  the 
son  struck  out  for  himself,  entering  the 
printing  office  of  his  brother  at  Keo¬ 
kuk.  It  was  a  family  of  printers,  the 
father  having  been  a  publisher,  and  two 
other  brothers  operating  printing  estab¬ 
lishments  at  St.  Jose^,  Mo.,  and  at 
Omaha,  Neb. 

From  1863  until  1869,  Mr.  Rees 
learned  the  printer's  trade. 

He  left  his  brother’s  employ  in  1869, 
however,  and  at  the  age  of  19  started 
west.  F'or  two  years  he  remained  in 
St.  Joseph,  where  he  had  obtained  a 
ixisition  as  pressman  on  a  morning 
newspaper.  In  1871  he  went  into  Ne¬ 
braska.  thinking  to  homestead  some 
land,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  condi¬ 
tions  he  found  there  and  returned  to 
Keokuk  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Rees  was  able,  in  1876,  at  the  age 
of  26  years,  to  enter  into  a  partnership 
with  Judge  John  Gibbons,  George  Smith 
and  Henry  W.  Clendenin  for  the  pu/- 
chase  of  the  Keokuk  Constitution,  a 
newspaper  then  in  a  decadent  condition. 

Judge  Gibbons  soon  withdrew  from 
the  partnership  and  subsequently  re¬ 
moved  to  Chicago.  The  trio  soon  lifted 
the  Constitution  out  of  its  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  built  it  into  a  strong  insti¬ 
tution  which  they  were  enabled  to  sell 
at  a  good  profit  in  1881. 

Mr.  Rees  was  the  business  manager  of 
the  Constitution,  and  his  financial  acu¬ 
men  at  that  early  stage  in  life  permitted 
him  to  contribute  generously  his  third 
share  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  business 
of  the  trio. 

Seeking  new  investments,  the  firm  of 
Smith,  Clendenin  and  Rees  v'cnt  to 


Springfield  that  same  year  and  pur¬ 
chased  the  Illinois  State  Register  from 
the  late  Gen.  John  M.  Palmer.  The 
first  issue  under  the  new  management 
was  dated  June  19,  1881. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Keokuk 
Constitution,  Mr.  Rees  became  business 
manager  of  the  State  Register.  Mr. 
Clendenin  assumed  the  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  and  Mr.  Smith  took  over  the  prac¬ 
tical  direction  of  the  printing  depart¬ 
ment. 

That  relationship  to  the  business  con¬ 
tinued  until  Mr.  Smith  died,  in  1885, 
and  was  shortly  followed  in  death  by  his 
tmly  son.  Messrs.  Clendenin  and  Rees 
then  purchased  the  interest  of  the  Smith 
estate  and  remained  exclusive  owners 
of  the  State  Register  until  the  death  of 
Mr.  Clendenin.  July  18,  1927,  when  the 
latter’s  heirs  became  half  owners  of  the 
property  with  Mr.  Rees. 

The  division  of  work  gave  to  Mr. 
Rees  the  business  management,  while 
Mr.  Clendenin  held  the  editorial  direc¬ 
tion  until  his  death,  when  V.  Y.  Dall- 
man,  who  was  his  assistant  for  many 
years,  became  editor-in-chief. 

Mr.  Rees’  interest  in  the  details  of 
the  business  was  continuous.  Even  in 
later  years,  when  he  became  publisher 
of  the  State  Register,  he  constantly 
held  his  fingers  to  the  pulse  of  the  in¬ 
stitution. 

Exacting  as  were  his  duties  as  busi¬ 
ness  head  of  the  State  Register,  Mr. 
Rees,  with  his  habitual  versatility,  ex¬ 
panded  great  energy  in  other  activities. 
He  was  a  power  in  politics,  influential 
in  press  association  matters,  state  and 
national,  an  extensive  traveler,  having 
visited  practically  every  country  in  the 
world;  and  active  in  fraternal  organi¬ 
zations  and  a  prolific  writer. 

He  was  president  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Association  in  1901-02,  having 
for  years  been  one  of  the  moving 
spirits  of  that  organization.  He  was  a 
delegate  from  Illinois  to  numerous  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  National  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  was  chairman  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
1915  and  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  Rees  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association. 
He  represented  the  publishers  on  the 
international  board  of  arbitration  in 
the  adjustment  of  labor  questions  from 
1906  to  1907. 

In  1921,  moved  by  a  memory  of  his 
early  residence  in  Keokuk,  he  presented 
land  to  that  city,  to  be  known  as  “Rees 
Park.” 

.Always  affiliated  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  Mr.  Rees  served  for  years 
on  the  county  committees  and  was  state 
senator  from  the  Springfield  district 
from  1902  to  1906. 

In  the  legislature  he  was  the  author 
of  the  first  good  road  law  of  the  state 
of  Illinois.  As  chairman  of  the  senate 
armory  committee  he  was  largely  in¬ 
strumental  in  obtaining  the  state  ar¬ 
senal  for  Springfield. 

Senator  Rees  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Ridgely-Farmers  State 
Bank  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  broad  experience  gained 
through  his  extensive  travels  enabled 
Mr.  Rees  to  compile  several  interest¬ 
ing  books,  which  include  “Sixty  Days 
In  Eurone;”  “Spain’s  Lost  Jewels,”  an 
interesting  review  of  history  and  travel 
in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico  and  other 
former  American  possessions  of  the 
Spaniards ;  “Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,” 
covering  thoroughly  that  impressive  sub¬ 
ject;  “Our  Travels  in  the  Orient,” 
which  paints  intimate  details  of  life  in 
Japan,  China  and  elsewhere,  and 
“Around  the  World,”  which  tells  the 
story  of  his  experiences  while  circling 
the  globe. 

While  making  his  trips,  Mr.  Rees 
wrote  interesting  articles  for  the  State 


Register,  which  were  later  assembled 
in  book  form. 

Mr.  Rees  was  first  married  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1879,  to  Flora  Adelia  Hustem, 
daughter  of  L.  W.  Huston,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  settlers  of  south¬ 
ern  Iowa.  She  died  in  March,  1881, 
following  the  death  of  their  only  child 
two  days  previously.  He  was  again 
married  July  17,  1901,  to  Miss  Lou 
Hart  of  Gardner,  Ill.,  who  died  Nov. 
28,  1930. 


BROOKLYN  PRINTERS  MEET 

An  appeal  to  New  York  printers  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  Typothetae 
of  America  as  the  only  proper  channel 
through  which  all  printers  should  oper¬ 
ate,  and  as  the  one  association  which 
has  been  and  will  be  recognized  by  the 
NRA  was  made  Sept.  12  by  J.  Stewart 
Jamieson,  president  of  the  New  York 
Employing  Printers’  Association,  the 
local  branch  of  the  organization.  Mr. 
Jamieson  spoke  before  the  Brooklyn 
Printers’  Group  at  their  first  fall  meet¬ 
ing  at  Peters’  Tavern,  Brooklyn,  and 
attended  by  Brooklyn,  Queens  and 
Long  Island  printers. 

INSURANCE  MEN  TO  MEET 

Eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
surance  .Advertising  Conference  will  be 
held  at  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
25-26. 


REUTERS  VETERAN  RE’HRES 

Sir  Edward  Buck  Was  with  Brhitk 
Service  35  Years  in  India 
The  retirement  of  Sir  Edward  Buck, 
chief  correspondent  for  Reuters  with^ 
government  of  India,  has  bew  jj,. 
nounced. 

Sir  Edward  had  been  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  news  agency  35  years. 

He  had  Imown  all  the  governing  fig. 
ures  of  India  of  his  time  and  was  a 
widely  renowned  hunter. 

He  is  an  inexhastible  source  of  anec¬ 
dotes.  He  tells  the  story  of  how,  while 
out  hunting,  he  prevailed  on  Lord  Kit¬ 
chener  to  refrain  from  drinking  port 
wine  after  he  had  had  a  large  quantity 
of  beer,  and  that  as  a  result  Lord  Kit¬ 
chener  made  two  splendid  shots.  Lord 
Kitchener,  however,  refused  to  credit 
his  marksmanship  to  abstinence. 

Sir  Edward’s  successor  as  Reuters 
chief  correspondent  with  the 
government  is  James  Strachey  Barnes 
son  of  Sir  Hugh  Barnes. 


JOIN  BANK  DIRECTORATE 

Francis  Xavier,  former  proprietor  of 
the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  and  Ralph 
R.  Mulligan,  special  representative,  have 
been  exercising  their  influence  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Yonkers  and  vvill  be  members 
of  the  new  board  of  directors. 


How^s  Business^  Mr,  Publisher? 
I  Your  Business^  We  Mean! 

I 

(Advertisers  want  to  know,) 


ISewspaper  linage,  on  the  uptrend  for  five 
months  almost  without  interruption, 
passed  a  milestone  in  August  when  actual 
linage  went  ahead  of  the  linage  a  year 
before — for  the  first  time  in  45  months. 

Editor  &  Publisher  tells  the  story  in  this 
issue,  for  the  newspaper  field  as  a  whole. 


Advertisers  and  agencies  realize  that  in¬ 
creased  business  is  available.  But  they 
realize  also  that  not  all  markets  are  im¬ 
proving  with  equal  speed. 

What  they  want  to  know  now  is  where 
business  is  shooting  ahead  fastest,  so  they 
can  put  on  increased  advertising  pressure. 


Is  your  city  one  of  the  leaders? 

If  so,  you  have  something  to  shout  about. 

And  the  place  to  begin  your  shouting  is  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  next  week,  when  the 
August  records  of  individual  newspapers  in 
all  the  leading  cities  will  be  carried. 

See  the  rate  card  on  second  page  of  per¬ 
sonal  news,  this  issue,  and  wire  your  reser¬ 
vation  of  space  to: 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timeti  Building  New  York  City 
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SCHUETZ  RE-ELECTED 

^  photo-engravers 

Employer*  Group  Vote*  to  Uphold 
NRA  Progrom — Standard  Account¬ 
ing  Sy*teni  Endor*ed — Flader 
Named  Administrator 
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(Special  to  Edito«  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Sept.  11— The  photo-en 
-raving  industry  emphasized  its  sin¬ 
cerity  of  purpose  and  fair-mindedness 
in  d^iring  to  uphold  the  President’s 
recovery  program  in  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  37th  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Photo- Engravers  Association 
here  late  last  week.  Nearly  500  em¬ 
ploying  photo-engravers  attended  the 
thre^y  session  at  the  Congress  Hotel. 

Resolutions  adopted  put  the  associa¬ 
tion  on  record  as  in  favor  of  having 
Gea  Hugh  S.  Johnson  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  we  equitable  financing  of  the 
industry’s  code  of  fair  competition  to 
the  end  that  "all  concerns  in  the  photo¬ 
engraving  industry  be  made  to  bear  a 
fair  share  of  the  expense  encountered." 
The  association  endorsed  the  standard 
accounting  system,  explained  at  the  con¬ 
vention  by  W.  B.  Lawrence,  director 
of  accounting  and  statistical  department, 
and  called  upon  all  photo-engravers, 
whether  members  or  non-members,  “to 
proceed  at  once  voluntarily  to  accept 
and  install  the  standard  accounting 
system  and  to  make  it  the  universally 
usd  method  of  bookkeeping  for  this  in- 
dustry.’’  «..  .  • 

The  association  reaffirmed  its  posi¬ 
tion  of  neutrality  in  respect  to  labor 
policies  of  its  members  and  welcomed 
to  membership  all  photo-engraving  con¬ 
cerns  regardless  of  their  labor  policies. 

The  association  also  went  on  reword 
in  favor  of  a  division  of  the  year  into 
13  months  of  28  days  each. 

Louis  Flader,  association  commis¬ 
sioner,  was  authorized  to  be  the  single 
supervising  agent  to  negotiate  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  industry’s  code  and  to  ad¬ 
minister  it  in  contact  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  when  adopted. 

President  Adolph  Schuetz  and  Com¬ 
missioner  Flader  were  appointed  to 
represent  the  association  at  a  conference 
in  Washington  on  a  master  code  for 
the  graphic  arts  industry. 

Gustave  R.  Mayer,  Buffalo,  N,  Y., 
photo-engraver  of  wide  experience,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  color  printing  in  newspapers 
will  show  rapid  development  within  a 
few  vears,  possibly  within  a  few  montjis 
“there  is  a  demand  for  the  wide  de- 
relopment  of  color  printing,”  said  Mr. 
Mayer.  "The  one  vital  step  may  come 
suddenly  and  accidentally,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  case  in  such  research.” 

He  also  stated  that  rotogravure  print¬ 
ing  would  make  advances  and  would 
soon  be  available  to  the  small  weekly 
pnpers.  He  enumerated  various  inven¬ 
tions  and  refinements  in  the  graphic 
Jrts,  pointing  out  trends  and  tendencies 
IWy  to  affect  photo-engravers. 

All  officers  and  executive  committee 
wmbers  were  re-elected  by  acclama¬ 
tion.  The  association  officers  are : 

President,  Adolph  Schuetz,  New 
York;  fint  vice-president,  Peter  Scho- 
^ig.  Detroit;  second  vice-president, 
.M  Hoffman,  San  Francisco;  secretary- 
treasurer,  0.  F.  Kwett,  Canton. 


NEW  TAMMANY  FEATURE 

.  ^  JJf^ltly  column,  “Tammany  Town,” 
^  William  A.  Littcll,  former  New 
lork  newspaperman,  has  been  an- 
noun^  for  publication  starting  Sept, 
f  i  •  f  ^***'t*^  is  described  as  “cheer- 
m,  informal  and  gossipy,  rather  than 
*wply  crihcaj.”  Mr.  Littell  was  for 
three  years  with  the  New  York  City 
r  ^*®tKiation  and  is  executive  e'di- 
of  the  Farmers’  and  Gardeners’  .As¬ 
sociation  of  Long  Island. 


CANADA  VETERAN  IS  7 

°A  "'''sP^Pet-men  in  We 
Sf’  George  Graham. 

S )  the  Eo 

Enterprise  recently  celeh 
^seventy-seventh  birthday. 

**"ted  his  news 
areer  on  the  Fergus  (Ont.)  News 
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TRENHOLM  SUES  AGENCY 

Publicity  Man  Seek*  $6,500  For  Olym¬ 
pic  Plan*  Not  U*e<l  By  Newcomb  Co. 

Lee  Trenholm,  former  newspaperman 
and  now  head  of  a  publicity  bureau, 
is  plaintiff  in  a  suit  for  $6,500  which 
was  filed  recently  in  the  New  York 
County  Supreme  Court  against  the 
James  F.  Newcomb  Company,  Inc., 
printers  and  advertising  agency,  of  150 
Varick  st..  New  York.  An  identical 
action,  which  the  present  suit  super¬ 
sedes,  was  dismissed  by  Justice  Valente 
a  year  ago  for  lack  of  prosecution. 

Trenholm’s  complaint  alleges  that  in 
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1930  he  prepared  for  last  year’s  Olym¬ 
pic  Winter  Games  at  Lake  Placid,  N. 
Y.,  a  publicity  plan  which  the  games 
committee  approved  and  accepted  and 
that  he  later  agreed  to  incorporation  of 
this  plan  in  the  defendant’s  advertising 
prospectus  for  the  games. 

The  agency,  Trenholm  avers,  pro¬ 
ceeded  without  including  his  plan  in  its 
advertising  program  and  obtained  from 
the  committee  an  independent  contract 
under  which  it  handled  both  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  phases  of  the  games’ 
promotion. 

In  its  answer  the  defendant  generally 
denied  these  allegations. 


16,  19  33 

WEEKLY  PRIZES  AWARDED 

•Annual  awards  of  the  Canadian 
Weekly  Newspapers’  .Association  were 
made  Sept.  8  on  board  the  S.  S.  Em¬ 
press  Joan  while  the  convention  dele¬ 
gates  were  en  route  from  Vancouver  to 
Powell  River.  They  are :  Mason 
Trophy,  2,000  circulation  or  over — 
News,  Vernon,  B.  C.,  W.  S.  Harris^ 
Charles  Clark  Trophy,  1,000-2,000  cir¬ 
culation — Progress,  Chilliwack,  B.  C., 
C.  A.  Barber.  Hugh  Savage  Shield, 
less  than  1,000  circulation — Observer, 
Salmon  Arm,  B.  C.,  Peter  Campbell. 
Best  front  page — Sun,  Swift  Current, 
Sask.,  S.  Moore. 
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Seldom  do  all  dosses  of  work  in  a 
newspaper  composing-room  reach 
their  peak  at  the  same  time.  Often 
one  machine,  or  group  of  machines, 
stands  idle  while  others  struggle 
against  a  dead-line. 


The  flexibility  of  the  Two-in-One  Linotype  (Text  and  Display)  works 
wonders  in  balancing  production.  Its  tremendous  range  .  .  .  from  agate 
to  60  point  condensed  .  .  .  allows  It  to  help  out  wherever  needed.  It  sets 
classified,  news-matter,  advertising,  display  heads. 


The  Two-in-One  fits  perfectly  into  any  composing-room  system.  Its  90- 
channel  magazines  are  interchangeable  with  those  of  other  text  Lino¬ 
types  ...  Its  72-channel  magazines  with  those  of  other  display  Linotypes. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  •  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  Warld 


Linotype  Metro  Family 
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advertising  ‘PENETRATION’ 
IS  ANALYZED 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


from  these  surveys  reveals  another  set 
of  relationships  of  tremendous  signifi¬ 
cance  for  advertisers  and  manufac¬ 
turers,  namely ;  the  relation  between  ad- 
vertising  effectiveness  as  measured  by 


No.  of 

No.  of 

%  of  Correct 

Time  of  Test 

Housewives 

Localities 

Answers 

March,  April,  1932 

1,578 

14 

69.0% 

September,  1932 

541 

18 

67.5 

October,  1932 

1,445 

47 

70.0 

December,  1932 

1,958 

43 

75.0 

February,  1933 

714 

39 

71.0 

“Here,  more  than  60  psychologists  lo- - 

cated  in  metropolitan  cities,  middle-  our  lists  and  sales:  The  most  effective 
sized  cities,  small  cities  and  towns,  campaign  among  the  many  tested  was 
from  coast  to  coast  and  Oregon  to  found  to  be  that  for  Lifebuoy  Soap, 
Florida  supervised  the  test,  yet  the  re-  based  on  the  theme  ‘B.  O.  or  Body 
suits  were  consistent.  The  decided  Odor.’  This  advertising  had  been  seen 
jump  between  October  and  December  by  almost  100%  of  the  women.  In 
may  have  been  due  to  the  addition  of  answer  to  the  question:  “VV’hat  soap  is 
a  famous  theatrical  character  to  the  advertised  as  good  for  ‘B.  O.  or  Body 
radio  program.  Odor,’  922%  of  the  women  tested  in 

“.\nother  example  of  this  consistency  February  answered:  Lifebuoy.’  On  the 
is  shown  in  the  results  of  a  test  of  a  same  test  repeated  in  May  with  differ- 
theme  in  regard  to  a  toothpaste,  which  ent  women,  93.1%  answered  Lifebuoy, 
were  as  follows:  - 


No.  of 

No.  of 

%  of  Correct 

Time  of  Test 

People 

Localities 

Answers 

March,  April,  1932 

1,578 

14 

59.7% 

September,  1932 

541 

18 

49.4 

December,  1932 

1,958 

47 

62.0 

February,  1932 

714 

39 

63.6 

(The 

same  test  given  to  men) 

December,  1932 

800 

8 

38.6 

“In  several  instances,  it  was  found 
that  the  same  theme  produced  quite 
different  results  among  men  and  women. 
In  addition  to  the  example  just  men¬ 
tioned,  we  found  that  a  test  of  a  certain 
automobile  campaign  theme,  when  given 
to  1,958  women  in  December,  produced 
55.4%  correct  answers.  The  same  test, 
given  to  800  men  in  December,  produced 
83.1%  correct  answers.  A  gasoline 
theme  tested  on  1,445  women  in  October 
produced  a  result  of  56.2%.  The  800 
men  tested  in  December  gave  a  result 
of  70.3%.  On  the  other  hand,  70%  of 
these  800  men  recognized  a  certain 
coffee  theme  as  compared  with  75%  of 
1,958  housewives  tested  in  the  same 
month. 

“The  analysis  of  the  data  derived 


NEW  BEER  CAMPAIGN 


Old  Star  Lager  Being  Featured 
in  a  List  of  Newspapers 

While  a  scientific  study  is  being  made 
of  its  capacity  and  plans  are  being 
formed  for  an  increase  in  output,  the 
G.  Heileman  Brewing  Company  of  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  has  launched  an  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  a  score  of  newspapers 
in  widely  separated  points  of  the 
country. 

The  advertisements  are  featuring  Old 
Star  Lager  and  are  appearing  largely 
in  various  cities  of  the  mid-west,  h'erry- 
Hanly  .Advertising  Company’s  Chicago 
office  is  handling  the  account. 

Ferry-Hanly  also  is  now  directing  a 
newspaper  campaign  for  the  Schlanger 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Chicago, 
makers  of  brewing  equipment.  This  is 
a  continuance  of  a  campaign  in  small 
papers. 

Marshall  Electric  Company  of  Elk¬ 
hart.  Ind..  has  placed  its  air  filter  ad¬ 
vertising  with  Ferry-Hanly  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Chicago.  This  is  the  firm’s 
first  product  for  direct  consumption  by 
the  public,  and  the  experimental  adver¬ 
tising  is  still  small. 


EDITS  NEW  HOME  FEATURE 

Edith  Weigle,  Chicago  Sunday  Tri¬ 
bune  copy  reader,  has  been  appointed 
interior  decoration  editor,  succeeding 
Will  Ella  de  Campi.  Miss  Weigle  will 
also  continue  her  furniture  department 
for  the  Sunday  Tribune  and  will  edit 
“Home  Harmonious”  under  the  name 
of  Gaire  Winslow. 


WEEKLIES  MERGE 

Merger  of  the  Sparta  (Wis.)  Herald 
and  the  Monroe  County  Democrat,  two 
of  Wsconsin’s  oldest  newspapers,  has 
been  announced.  Ihe  Herald  will  be 
published  on  Mondays  and  the  Democrat 
on  Thursdays.  The  Herald  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1855  and  the  Democrat  in  1859. 


“Our  studies  showed  also  the  re¬ 
markable  sales  position  achieved  by 
Lifebuoy  among  these  consumers — first 
place  among  men  and  fifth  place  in  the 
highly  competitive  field  of  women’s 
toilet  soaps. 


By  Men 

Soap  Used 

By  Women 

22.3% 

Lifebuoy 

9.6% 

19.5 

Ivory 

14.7 

18.8 

Palmolive 

21.3 

15.7 

Lux 

25.0 

5.4 

Camay 

10.5 

2.1 

Woodbury's 

4.7 

16.2 

.Ml  others 

14.2 

100.0 

100.0 

This  foregoing  table  is  merely  indica¬ 
tive  of  trends  found  to  be  true  in  the 
case  of  every  other  commodity.” 


NEW  CHARLOTTE  AGENCIES 

Two  advertising  agencies  recently 
oi^n^  offices  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  The 
\Villiam  D.  O’Donoghue  Advertising 
Agency  moved  to  Charlotte  from  Au¬ 
gusta,  Ga.,  and  Ben  F.  Seagle  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  New  York  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  have  opened  offices  in  Charlotte. 
Ben  F.  Seagle,  a  native  of  Hickory, 
N.  C..  represents  the  New  York  Process 
Company,  affiliated  with  the  Public 
Advertising  Agency  and  Universal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Associates  of  New  Yorlc  The 
O’Donoghue  firm,  handling  the  accounts 
of  a  number  of  large  southern  corpora¬ 
tions,  will  be  joined  later  by  C.  F. 
Nonnemaker,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  market 
specialist. 


WRITER’S  FAMILY  SUES 

The  widow  and  son  of  John  N. 
Blackburn,  Los  Angeles  Times  re¬ 
porter  who  w'as  killed  a  year  ago 
La^r  Day  when  the  automobile  in 
which  he  was  riding  was  struck  by  a 
heavy  oil  truck  and  trailer,  seek  a 
total  of  $175,00  damages  in  suits  filed 
last  week  in  Los  Angeles  Superior 
Court  against  curators  of  the  truck. 
Blackburn,  his  widow,  Anpa  M.  Black¬ 
burn,  and  their  son,  Harold,  were  in¬ 
jured  in  the  accident.  The  two  sur¬ 
viving  members  of  the  family  ask  $50,- 
000  each  for  their  injuries,  and  Mrs. 
Blackburn  seeks  $75,000  for  the  death 
of  her  husband. 


CHANGES  ON  SARATOGIAN 

Mrs.  John  K.  Walbridge.  widow  of 
the  publisher  of  the  Saratoga  Springs 
(N.  Y.)  Saratogian,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  daily  to  succeed  her 
husband.  Hiram  C.  Todd  was  elected 
secretary  and  W.  Howard  Moody,  who 
has  bem  managing  editor  18  years, 
was  added  to  the  board  of  directors.  Mr. 
Moody  will  also  be  acting  general  man¬ 
ager.  William  G.  Kem,  advertising 
and  business  manager,  was  elected 
treasurer. 


LEAVITT  WITH  R.  &  R. 

Robert  K.  Leavntt  has  joined  the 
New  York  executive  staff  of  Ruthrauff 
k  Ryan,  Inc.,  advertising  agency.  He 
was  formerly  with  Cross  &  LaBeaume, 
Inc.,  and  the  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company. 
He  also  was,  at  one  time,  secretan,- 
treasurer  of  the  .Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  .Advertisers. _ 

STORE  SALES  KEEPING 
PACE  WITH  LINAGE 


Department  Store*  Increase  Space 
in  Newspaper*  12%  and  Gain 
16%  in  Sale* — Other 
Retailer*  Lag 


Department  stores  of  the  nation,  using 
12  per  cent  more  newspaper  space  last 
month  than  in  August,  1932,  increas^ 
their  sales  volume  by  16  per  cent  in 
the  same  period,  according  to  the 
monthly  report  of  the  Federal  Reserve 


More  than  that,  a  breakdown  of  the 
advertising  and  the  sales  figures  indi¬ 
cates  remarkably  close  correspondence 
between  the  two  throughout  most  of  the 
country.  The  comparison  is  not  exact, 
for  the  Reserve  Board’s  figures  cover 
whole  reserve  districts,  while  the  ad¬ 
vertising  figures,  prepared  bv  Media 
Records,  Inc.,  are  for  individual  cities. 
Following  is  a  table,  however,  which 
shows  how  the  department  store  linage 
in  the  home  city  of  each  reserve  bank 
compares  with  the  sales  volume  achieved 
in  that  district: 

Dept.  Store 

Dept.  Store  Sales 

Linage  in  Chief  City  in  Reserve 
of  Reserve  District  District 

(Increase  or  decrease  (Increase  over 
from  .August,  1932)  August,  1932) 

Boston  .  12.8%  decrease 

New  York  ..  3.1%  increase 

Philadelphia.  11.9%  increase 
Cleveland  ..  46.8%  increase 
Richmond  ..  23.6%  increase 

Atlanta  _  13.5%  increase 

Chicago  _ 21.7%  increase 

St.  Gjuis  ..  15.1%  increase 
Minneapolis..  33.5%  increase 
Kansas  City.  Not  available 
Dallas  . 37.0%  increase 


16%  increase 
9%  increase 
17%  increase 
42%  increase 
22%  increase 
25%  increase 
21%  increase 
23%  increase 
12%  increase 
21%  increase 
29%  increase 


W.  D.  Nugent,  vice-president  of 
Media  Records,  in  calling  attention  to 
this  coincidence  of  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  records,  pointed  out  that  depart¬ 
ment  stores  had  been  much  more  alert 
to  increase  their  advertising  when  the 
opportunity  offered  than  had  other  re¬ 
tailers. 

“Our  r^ular  report  on  linage  in  52 
leading  cities,”  he  said,  “showed  that 
retail  advertising  as  a  whole  was 
2,927,839  lines  more  in  August  of  this 
year  than  in  August  of  last  year.  De¬ 
partment  stores  alone  used  2,029,289 
lines  more.  Thus  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  net  gain  was  made  by  the  small¬ 
est  group  of  stores. 

“This  means  that  the  specialty  stores 
and  other  retailers  missed  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compete  with  the  department 
stores.  It  means  also  that  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  the  newspapers  missed 
a  chance  to  sell  the  rest  of  the  retail 
field  on  the  business  opportunity  pre 
sented.” 

A  more  detailed  report  on  newspaper 
linage  in  August  will  be  found  on  an¬ 
other  page  of  this  issue. 

PRESS  GIVEN  LIBERTIES 


Present  Situation  of  Cuban  News¬ 
paper*  Represent*  Big  Change 

Cuban  newspapers  are  enjoying  more 
liberty  now  than  they  have  in  many 
years,  press  dispatches  say.  Also  it  is 
asserted  that  there  is  no  censorship  of 
any  kind  on  outgoing  communications. 

The  fact  that  Cuban  newspapers, 
which  have  been  rigorously  controlled 
for  years,  are  permitted  even  to  print 
the  messages  of  the  factions  opposing 
the  Grau  San  Martin  government  is 
considered  an  anomaly  in  Latin-Ameri- 
can  journalism. 

Reports  are  that  the  Cuban  news¬ 
papers,  however,  are  refraining  from 
criticizing  the  present  government,  be¬ 
ing  evidently  fearful  of  disorder  and 
intervention. 

The  present  government  is  said  to  be 
friendly  to  newspapermen. 


WRITERS  TO  OPPOSE 
NEWSPAPER  CODE 


N.  Y.  Reporter*  Meeting  Sunday  to 
Create  Organisation  and  Select 
Group  to  Prote*t  at 
Wa*hington 


A  mass  meeting  of  New  York  news¬ 
paper  writers  will  be  held  at  the  Qty 
Club,  55  West  44th  street,  Sunday  nigh( 
Sept.  17  at  10  o’clock  to  consider  a  code 
for  newspapermen  and  to  select  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  go  to  Washington  to  otiose 
certain  provisions  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
newspaper  code,  scheduled  for  hearing 
Sept.  22. 

A  notice  to  that  effect  was  posted  on 
newspaper  bulletin  boards.  Sept.  14. 

As  it  stands  now  the  code  would 
create  the  Guild  of  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Men  and  Women,  and  would 
make  certain  suggestions  in  regard  to 
working  conditions.  There  are  four 
major  points  in  the  proposed  code:  (I) 
a  40-hour,  five-day  week;  (2)  requir^ 
ment  on  the  part  of  publishers  to  give 
notice  to  rejwrters  before  discharging 
them,  the  period  of  the  notice  depending 
on  their  length  of  service;  (3)  minimum 
wages,  and  (4_)  the  elimination  of  Qause 
14  of  the  revised  publishers’  code. 

Clause  14  reads :  “The  right  of  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe  to  bargain  together 
free  from  interference  by  any  third partj’ 
shall  not  be  affected  by  this  code,  and 
nothing  herein  shall  require  any  employe 
to  join  any  organization  or  to  refrain 
from  joining  any  organization  in  order 
to  secure  or  retain  employment." 

The  basic  minimum  wage  as  set  up 
in  the  A.N.P.A.  revised  c^e  would  be 
altered  in  the  writers’  code.  The  writers 
accept  the  $15  weekly  minimum  in  cities 
of  more  than  500,000  population,  but 
ask  that  this  apply  only  to  reporters 
who  have  been  on  papers  less  than  a 
year,  A  minimum  of  $25  a  week  u 
asked  for  reporters  who  have  served  a 
year,  and  $35  for  those  who  have  served 
two  years. 

The  clause  that  requires  that  notice 
be  given  writers  before  they  are  dis¬ 
charged  is  on  a  graduated  basis.  Six 
months’  notice  would  be  required  where 
the  writer  has  been  on  the  paper  eight 
years. 

The  five-day,  40-hour  week  clause  is 
based  on  the  code  recently  made  by 
Philadelphia  and  Camden  writers,  and 
working  hours  now  in  effect  on  the 
.\’cK’  York  Daily  News. 

Heywcxxl  Broun,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  columnist,  is  the  prime  mover 
in  the  organization,  and  at  present  is  a 
member  of  the  steering  committee.  At 
a  meeting  at  Mr.  Broun’s  home  on  Sept 
13,  Joseph  Lilly,  also  of  the  WorH- 
Telegram,  was  named  temporary  chair¬ 
man  of  the  group. 

Mr.  Broun  told  Editor  &  Pubushb 
that  informal  meetings  of  newspapemiei 
have  been  held  for  the  past  four  or 
five  weeks,  and  that  interest  in  the  or¬ 
ganization,  which  was  rather  * 
first,  has  grown  to  the  point  where  tbt 
committee  feels  encouraged  in  its  or¬ 
ganization  effort. 

Mr.  Broun  said  that  it  was  not  ® 
idea  of  the  group  to  form  a 
but  rather  to  effect  an  organization  tbt 
would  better  conditions  among  news¬ 
paper  editorial  workers  and  cooper* 
with  publishers. 

Coordination  of  other  newspaper^ 
organizations,  which  have  recerw 
sprung  up,  is  another  aim  of  the  gre# 
Mr.  Broun  said. 


HANDUNG  NEW  CIGAR 

Brooke,  Smith  &  French. 
troit  advertising  agency,  has  been  ^ 
pointed  to  handle  the  account  ol  I 
J.  Mazer  Sons  Cigar  Co., 
of  Detroit’s  newest  product,  the 
lac  cigar.  The  company  has  starten 
extensive  advertising  and  meren^p 
ing  campaign  to  introduce  the  W 
Jacob  Mazer,  formerly  associated 
the  Mazer-Crossman  Co.,  organiw 
Mazer  Sons  Co.  early  this  year. 
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frowns  on  liquor  copy  AMERICAN  MAIL  CAMPAIGN  DAMERON  JOINS  NRA  STAFF  ALAMEDA  VOTES  AD  FUND 

^  R  r  »  A  k  tall-winter-spring  advertising  cam-  Dr.  Kenneth  Dameron,  assistant  pro-  The  city  council  of  Almeda,  Cal., 

Premier  of  UnUrio  Ketuses  to  Aek  paig,i  is  being  prepared  for  American  fessor  of  marketing  of  Ohio  State  Uni-  passed  an  ordinance  last  week  whereby 
Law  Permitting  Advertising  \Iail  Line,  Seattle,  a  Dollar  Steamship  versity  and  also  a  member  of  the  staff  municipal  funds,  not  exc^ing  1  cent 

Public  opinion  is  not  prepared  for  the  Lines  subsidiary,  by  the  San  Francisco  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\sso-  on  the  tax  rate,  are  available  for  ad- 

introduction  of  liquor  advertising  in  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas.  The  cam-  ciation,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  vertising  purposes.  The  ordinance 

Ontario,  a  deputation  representing  allied  paign  will  feature  travel  between  Retail  and  Wholesale  Division  of  the  makes  it  possible  for  the  city  to  con- 

inting  trades  was  told  by  Premier  Seattle  and  the  Orient  and  plans  are  National  Recovery  .Administration,  tribute  through  the  chamber  of  com- 

torge  S.  Henry,  Toronto,  when  he  to  concentrate  advertising  in  newspa-  This  division  is  under  the  direction  of  merce  or  other  legitimate  bodies  to 

was  asked  to  amend  the  Ontario  Liquor  pers  in  Eastern  cities.  Middle  West,  Deputy  Administrator  A.  D.  Whiteside,  funds  for  use  in  community  advertis- 

Control  Act  to  allow  such  advertising.  Oregon  and  Washington,  supplemented  Dr.  Dameron  has  received  a  leave  of  ing. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  Premier  Henry  by  business  publications.  absence  from  his  other  duties  to  take 

that  many  United  States  publications  -  up  his  work  with  the  Recovery  Adminis- 

are  now  printed  in  Quebec,  where  it  is  TRENTON  STAFF  OUTING  tration.  Under  his  direction  as  executive 
oossible  for  them  to  print  one  page  of  Employes  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  secretary,  the  Electrical  Merchandising 
liquor  advertising.  Publication  of  these  Times  Newspapers,  the  Evening  Times,  Joint  Committee  produced  a  recent  re- 

periodicals  in  Ontario  would  mean  em-  State  Gazette,  Sunday  Times-Adver-  port  entitled  ‘‘Merchandising  Electrical 

ployment  for  many  members  of  the  tiser — were  guests  of  the  management  Appliances.” 

nrinting  trades  now  unemployed  in  at  an  outing  in  Springdale  Park  on  — _ _ 

Ontario,  it  was  argued.  Despite  the  Sunday,  Sept.  10.  It  was  the  first  PAPERS  IN  NEW  HOME 

non-publication  of  liquor  advertisements  affair  of  its  kind  since  1926.  Don  John-  The  Newport  Harbor  (Cal.)  Pub- 
in  Ontario,  these  publications  were  per-  son,  new  production  manager,  was  gen-  Hshing  Company  held  open  house  on 
mitted  to  circulate.  eral  chairman.  About  700  persons  Aug.  5  in  the  new  plant  which  has  been 

In  Quebec,  the  deputation  stated,  attended.  constructed  to  replace  the  one  damaged 

Montreal  daily  newspapers  received  - - -  by  the  earthquake  several  months  ago. 

yearly  nearly  ^50,(X)0  as  revenue  from  CLELAND  JOINS  AGENCY  The  plant  houses  the  Newport  News. 

liquor  advertisements,  while  the  agents  Paris  &  Peart,  New  York  agency,  Balboa  Times  and  Costa  Mesa  Herald. 
for  one  brand  of  liquor  alone  spent  announces  the  appointment  of  G.  M.  The  building  cost  about  $6,000. 

nearly  $2,(^  in  one  year  in  advertising  Cleland  as  assistant  to  Anton  Kamp,  art  ^  _ " 

in  one  publication.  _  director  of  the  agency.  Mr.  Cleland  NEW  ACCOUNT  FOR  REACH 

One  Ontario  distillery  had  indicated  was  formerly  with  the  advertising  de-  The  Tru-Lax  Corporation.  Newark, 
that  if  advertising  were  permitted,  it  partment  of  Montgomery  Ward  Com-  N.  J.,  has  appointed  the  Chas.  Dallas 
would  employ  a  special  staff  of  40  to  pany,  and  for  a  number  of  years  with  Reach  Advertising  Agency,  of  that 
handle  this  account,  it  was  stated.  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.  city,  to  direct  its  advertising  account. 


BEGINNING  29TH  YEAR 

The  fall  term  of  the  advertising 
course  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools,  5 
West  63d  street.  New  York,  will  open 
Sept.  19,  marking  the  29th  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  first  course  by- 
Frank  Leroy  Blanchard.  This  fall’s 
course  will  consist  of  17  classes,  held 
on  Tuesdays  from  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m. 
Richard  Webster,  advertising  con¬ 
sultant.  is  the  instructor. 


Watkins  Glen  of  itself  doesn’t  mean  a  sreat  deal  to  the  average  man 
or  woman,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  just  another  bit  of  scenic  beauty  in 
the  south  central  part  of  the  Empire  state,  visited  by  those  who  passed  in 
its  vicinity  and  only  comparatively  few  of  whom  would  linger  to  enjoy 
ib  natural  charm. 

Suddenly,  in  Just  a  few  days,  more  than  350,000  people  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  6len  to  look  upon  a  deer  which  had  strayed  from  the 
forest  and  found  himself  imprisoned  upon  a  ledge,  above  a  gorge,  through 
which  a  torrent  roared. 

All  of  this  is  no  news  now — and  the  deer  was  finally  released  and  is 
back  in  the  woods. 

But  what  brought  over  350,000  people  to  Watkins  Glen  to  see  the  deer? 

Newspapers  published  daily  stories  and  pictures  of  the  panic-sbicken 
animal— the  story  of  his  unfortunate  predicament  was  read  with  interest  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes — in  the  newspapers. 


Much  has  been  written 
and  spoken  about  the 
value  of  newspaper 
advertising  but  the 
prisoner  of  Watkins 
Glen  has  made  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  story 
which  is  a  powerful  and 
convincing  argument 
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Editor  & 

EUGENE  S.  BISBEE  DIES; 
N.  Y.  NEWSPAPERMAN 


Was  One  of  First  Reporters  to  Cover 

Story  by  Airplane — Started  on 
Associated  Press  Covering 
U.  S.  Senate 

Eugene  Shade  Bisbee,  well-known 
New  York  newspaperman,  died  Sept. 
10  at  his  home  in  New  York  at  the  age 
of  69. 

Born  in  Columbus,  O.,  he  started  his 
career  covering  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  for  the  Associated  Press. 

Later  he  joined  the  New  York  Herald 
staff  when  it  was  under  the  proprietor¬ 
ship  of  James  Gordon  Bennett.  He  was 
assigned  to  ship  news  and  later  covered 
the  same  assignment  for  the  New  York 
American.  For  a  time  he  was  employed 
by  the  New  York  City  News  Associa¬ 
tion.  After  a  period  of  several  years 
at  the  criminal  court  building  for  the 
New  York  Globe,  Mr.  Bisbee  went  to 
the  Ei’ening  Telegram,  which  he  left 
seven  years  ago.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  reporters  to  develop  aviation  news 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  sent  by 
plane  to  cover  an  assignment. 

In  recent  years  he  had  contributed 
radio  features  to  the  New  York  Sun 
and  had  written  extensively  as  a  free 
lance,  including  fiction  dealing  with 
radio,  and  aviation.  For  the  last  two 
years  he  had  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
writing  biogra^ical  sketches  of  promi¬ 
nent  personages  for  the  Lewis  Histori¬ 
cal  Publishing  Company. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Newspaper  Club  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bisbee  was  a  son  of  Brigadier 
General  William  H.  Bisbee,  U.  S.  A., 
retired.  Civil  War  veteran  of  Brookline, 
Mass,  now  95  years  old.  He  followed 
his  parents  to  many  western  Army  posts 
in  the  days  of  Indian  campaigns. 

The  funeral  was  held  Sept.  11.  In 
accordance  with  Mr.  Bisbee’s  expressed 
wish,  the  body  was  to  be  cremated  and 
the  ashes  scattered  from  an  airplane 
over  Park  Row. 


Cl^bftuarii 

Frederick  w.  shipman,  68, 

who  for  40  years  was  connected  in 
an  editorial  capacity  with  the  old  New 
York  Morning  World,  died  Sept.  8  at 
his  home  in  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 
He  was  buried  Sept.  11  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  Brooklyn.  His  father,  James 
W.  Shipman,  was  made  exchange  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  World  on  the  day  it  was 
purchased  by  Joseph  Pulitzer.  The 
father  obtained  a  position  as  reporter 
for  the  son,  who  was  soon  promoted  to 
the  position  of  day  or  assignment  city 
editor.  He  remained  in  that  position 
until  about  1903,  when  he  was  en¬ 
trust^  with  the  duty  of  revising  and 
clearing  up  the  obituary  department  of 
the  World.  He  spent  two  years  at 
that  task  and  turned  over  what  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  complete  and  best 
indexed  newspaper  obituary  department 
in  the  city.  Mr.  Shipman  then  served  as 
assistant  to  his  father  in  the  exchange 
room.  When  the  father  died  at  the  age 
of  86  years  he  succeeded  him  as  ex¬ 
change  editor.  He  served  as  such  un¬ 
til  1930,  when  he  was  dropped  from  the 
World  with  other  veteran  employees  be¬ 
cause  he  was  “too  old.”  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  two  sons,  J.  N.  and  L.  D. 
Shipman. 

Charles  Nathan  Grant,  34,  Derby 
reporter,  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Ez’ening 
.Sentinel,  died  suddenly  Sept.  5  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  desk  in  the  paper’s 
Derby  office.  He  joined  the  paper  in 
January,  1923. 

James  H.  Trees,  47,  an  employe  in 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  15  years,  died  last 
week.  Before  his  connection  with  the 
Star,  Mr.  Trefs  was  manager  of  the 
classified  advertisement  department  of 
the  St.  Louis  Times. 

William  C.  Poole,  Sr.,  77,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Greemille  (Tex.)  Morning  Her¬ 
ald,  died  Sept.  4,  two  months  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Poole,  who  for 
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36  years  was  engaged  in  the  cotton  busi¬ 
ness,  acquired  control  of  the  Herald  in 
1904.  For  15  years  he  was  on  the 
Greenville  school  board. 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Davis,  59,  wife  of 
L.  M.  Davis,  editor  of  the  Ottawa  (Ill.) 
Republican  Times,  died  last  week  in 
Chicago  at  the  Washington  Boulevard 
Hospital  after  an  operation.  Mrs. 
Davis  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Carthage  (Mo.)  Democrat  and  was  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe. 

Albert  Fabian,  38,  former  publisher 
of  the  Victoria  (Tex.)  El  Campo 
Nezes  and  well  known  Texas  news¬ 
paperman,  died  Aug.  25  in  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  Hospital,  Kerrville,  Tex., 
following  an  18  months’  illness  result¬ 
ing  from  disabilities  he  suffered  from 
18  months  of  service  in  France  during 
the  World  War. 

Rudolf  S.  Mosse,  43,  nej^iew  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
Germany,  died  recently.  Reports  that 
he  had  been  shot  and  killed  while  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  a  concentration  camp  in 
the  custody  of  the  German  political  po¬ 
lice  were  denied  by  the  latter.  Nazi 
officials  say  that  Mr.  Mosse  was  fa¬ 
tally  injured  by  a  taxicab  as  he  crossed 
a  street  while  being  conducted  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  political  police  to 
be  examined. 

Mrs.  Susan  Rubel,  wife  of  William 
Rubel,  publisher.  Union  City  (N.  J.) 
Hudson  Dispatch,  died  Sept.  8  at  the 
home  of  her  sister  at  Alexandria  Bay, 
N.  Y.,  after  a  long  illness. 

Harry  M.  Williams,  67.  former 
president  of  the  Union  News  Company, 
New  York,  died  Sept.  5  at  Spring  Lake, 
N.  J.  Mr.  Williams  had  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  founded  by  his 
father,  William  H.  Williams,  for  32 
years,  but  was  forced  to  resign  a  few 
months  ago  because  of  ill  health. 

Anthony  Korona,  associate  editor, 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Glosn  Naronu, 
Polish  newspaper,  di^  in  the  city  hos¬ 
pital,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  last  week, 
from  injuries  received  in  the  wreck  of 
the  Erie  train  returning  from  the 
World’sFair. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Crowell,  32,  wife  of 
William  Crowell,  city  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  died  Sept.  6  in  a  hospital  at 
Massillon,  O.,  as  the  result  of  injuries 
suffered  in  an  automobile  accident  near 
that  city. 

William  D.  Dwyer,  author  of  the 
“Man  About  Town”  column.  Fall  Riz’cr 
(Mass.)  Herald-News,  died  recently 
following  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  He 
edited  a  newspaper  in  Brockton,  Mass., 
before  joining  the  old  Fall  Riz'er  Daily 
Globe  ^itorial  staff  and  later  the  Her¬ 
ald-News. 

Holden  W.  Snell,  46,  formerly  of 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal,  died 
Sept.  5  following  an  operation  at  the 
Soldiers’  Hospital  in  Maywood.  Ill.  He 
had  been  ill  several  weeks.  Surviving 
are  his  wife  and  two  children.  Mili¬ 
tary  funeral  services  were  conducted. 

Harry  Sutton,  68,  publisher.  Smith’s 
Falls  (Ont.)  Record-News,  a  weekly, 
died  Sept.  6  in  his  home  in  that  city. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  in  his  community  for  more  than 
45  years,  for  the  greater  portion  of  that 
time  as  publisher. 

A.  L.  Chandler,  77,  founder  and  for 
many  years  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
lumcaster  (N.  Y.)  Enterprise,  died 
Sept.  10  in  his  home  there. 

Mrs.  Iva  L.  Unger,  41,  editor  of  the 
children’s  page,  Waterloo  (N.  Y.) 
Rural  New  Yorker,  died  in  a  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  hospital  Sept.  10  follow¬ 
ing  an  illness  of  four  months.  Her 
husband  and  three  chidren  survive. 

Joseph  L.  Copeland,  43,  Main  Line 
correspondent  for  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  the  Bulletin,  died  last  week 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  hospital  of  heart 
disease  following  an  illness  of  several 
months.  Before  taking  up  his  home  at 
Wayne  Pa.,  and  devoting  his  time 
to  suburban  correspondence  he  was  a 
reporter  on  the  old  Philadelphia  Press 
and  the  North  American.  He  did  ex¬ 
tensive  writing  for  garden  and  house¬ 
hold  magazines. 


“JACK”  NEVIN  DEAD 
AFTER  STROKE 

Long  Famous  as  Star  Reporter,  He 
Scored  Many  Major  Beats — 
Intimate  Friend  of  Many 
National  Leaders 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington.  D.  C..  Sept.  13 — John 
Edwin  Nevin,  famous  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  died  tiKlay  in  Mount  Alto 
hospital  after  a 
brief  illness.  He 
suffered  a  para¬ 
lytic  stroke  two 
weeks  ago,  ter¬ 
minating  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  of 
25  years  which 
Ins  few  modern 
parallels.  He  was 
58  years  old. 

Boin  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  win¬ 
ning  his  early 
journali.stic  lau¬ 
rels  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  “J  a  c  k” 
Nevin  joineti  the  United  Press  Asswia- 
tions  in  its  early  days  an<l  at  .Albany 
and  Washington  siKin  gaineil  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  fastest  and  ino.st  ac¬ 
curate  (iress  associatimi  reporters  in  ser¬ 
vice.  He  was  known  as  “F'lash”, 
through  his  ability  to  size  up  a  major 
news  story  in  a  glance  and  get  his 
words  on  paiier  faster  than  a  telegraph 
operator  could  transmit  them.  This 
quality  was  especially  evidenced  at  na¬ 
tional  iRilitical  conventions,  at  which 
Nevin’s  univer.sal  acquaintance  with 
leaders  of  both  parties  o|)ened  news 
sources  closed  to  less  exjierienced  men 
and  his  uncanny  knowledge  of  under¬ 
lying  political  currents  interpreted 
events  and  revealed  hidden  puriKises. 

Mo.st  of  his  star  political  reiK*rting 
was  done  for  the  United  Press  and 
the  International  News  Service,  which 
he  joined  in  1912  as  Washington 
bureau  chief.  He  remained  in  that 
capacity  until  after  the  World  War, 
and  was  one  of  the  closest  friends  of 
President  Wilson  and  Secretary  of  State 
Bryan  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  He  was 
one  of  two  new.spapermeii  called  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  bedside  when  the  former 
President  was  dying,  and  he  was  the 
only  person  outside  of  the  Presidential 
household  who  knew  immediately  that 
Mr.  Wilson  had  suffered  a  stroke  dur¬ 
ing  his  campaign  for  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  Nevin  flashed  this  portentous  in¬ 
formation  from  a  railroad  flag  station, 
beating  all  other  news  sources  by  sev¬ 
eral  hours. 

-Another  beat  which  Washington  re¬ 
members  was  his  “exclusive”  on  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  Secretary  Bryan  after  the 
Lusitania  had  been  sunk  in  1915.  He 
was  at  the  Peace  Conference  with  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  President’s  closest  conlidants  at 
Paris  during  the  President’s  long  ill¬ 
ness,  Admiral  Grayson,  his  physician, 
was  accustomed  to  consult  with  Nevin 
on  national  problems  that  could  not  he 
brought  to  the  chief’s  attention. 

Since  leaving  the  I.  N.  S.,  Mr.  Nevin 
had  conducted  his  own  Washington  cor¬ 
respondence  service,  representing  at  va¬ 
rious  times  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  .*iioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  and  Miu- 
ueapolis  .Star.  He  was  also  for  a  period 
chief  political  writer  for  the  IVashiug- 
tou  Post,  and  in  1924  conducted  the  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  for  John  W.  Davis,  De¬ 
mocratic  candidate  for  President. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Clara  Smith  Nevin,  and  three  sons. 
Jack.  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Times  staff :  Donald,  and  Joe. 


WILUAM  S.  TRIMBLE 

William  Sarson  Trimble,  city  editor 
of  the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Datly  Cou¬ 
rier,  died  Sept.  4.  He  had  been  40 
years  in  newspaper  work.  He  was  with 
the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily  World 
15  years,  the  Wenatchee  Republic  five 
years,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelbgencer  six 
years  and  published  newspapers  at 
Yakima  and  Waterville,  Wash.  He 
joined  the  Grants  Pass  daily  two  years 
ago. 


ALLEN’S  ASSAILANT  KILLED  ^ 

Bandit  Who  Shot  Former  Publukcr  L 

and  Companion  Slain  by  Police  | 

Caught  in  a  police  trap  exactly  three  1 
weeks  after  he  assertedly  held  up  and 
shot  Crombie  Allen,  retired  publisher  of 
the  Ontario  (Cal.)  Daily  Report,  and 
almost  totally  blinded  Mr.  .Allen's 
woman  companion,  Thomas  White.  Lus  i 
.Angeles  bandit,  paid  with  his  life  for  the  i 
crime  last  week.  White’s  19-year-old 
bride  of  five  days,  the  blonde  girl  who 
was  said  to  have  assisted  him  in  the 
Allen  hold-up  and  other  jobs,  was  ar-  1 
rested  at  the  same  time. 

•Allen  and  his  companion,  Cora  B.  I 
Withington,  a  school  teacher,  were  held  | 
up  in  Los  Angeles  Aug.  16.  Thdr  fail-  I 
lire  to  heed  the  bandit’s  orders  in  whai  t 
he  considereel  prompt  enough  time  re-  : 
suited  in  one  shot  being  bred  by  the  1 
bandit  before  he  leaiied  back  into  his  car  '* 
and  was  driven  off  by  the  blonde  girl. 

The  bullet  passed  laterally  through  the 
bridge  of  Miss  Withington’s  nose,  blind¬ 
ing  her  totally  in  one  eye,  and  injuring 
the  other  so  that  she  will  never  be  able 
to  see  well  enough  to  distinguish  faces, 
her  physician  declared.  The  bullet  then 
lodged  in  .Allen’s  neck.  .Allen  now 
has  practically  recovered. 

Intensive  search  for  the  bandit  pair 
began  immediately.  Police  followed 
their  trail  from  one  crime  to  another 
for  th.ee  weeks,  and  finally  located  their 
apartment,  wliere  they  confronted  the 
pair  demanding  their  surrender.  In¬ 
stead,  White  opened  fire.  Police  re¬ 
turned  the  fire,  killing  White  almost  in- 
.stantly.  The  dead  bandit  and  his  young 
wife  have  been  identified  by  a  number 
of  their  victims,  imlice  declared. 


LOUIS  M.  GLACKENS 


Well-Known  Cartoonut  and  Illuttrator 
Dies  of  Heart  Attack 

Louis  M.  Glackens,  cartoonist  and 
illustrator,  died  suddenly  Sunday,  Sejt 
10,  after  having  been  seized  with  a 
heart  attack  while  on  an  Erie  Railroad 
train  on  the  way  from  Rio,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  to  his  home  at  10  West 
Ninth  Street,  New  York.  When  the  i 
train  reached  the  Jersey  City  terminal 
Mr.  Glackens  was  hurried  to  the  Bedc- 
man  Street  Hospital,  where  he  died 
soon  after  his  arrival.  He  was  in  his 
sixty-seventh  year. 

Mr.  Glackens  was  born  in  Philadel- 
pliia  May  4,  1866.  He  attended  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
and  after  his  graduation  came  to  New 
York  as  an  artist  for  the  Argosy 
Magazine,  then  conducted  by  Frank  A 
Munsey.  He  drew  cartoons  for  Puck, 
humorous  weekly,  for  20  years,  and 
also  was  a  cartoonist  on  the  staff  of 
the  Nezo  York  American. 

Mr.  Glackens  illustrated  many  books, 
among  them  “The  Log  of  the  Water 
Wagon.”  He  was  one  of  the  fint  art¬ 
ists  to  do  animated  cartoons  for  motion 
pictures.  His  clubs  included  the  News¬ 
paper,  Cloister  and  Circumnavigators, 
all  of  New  York. 

COURT  ALTERS  BONHLS’  Wia 

Grants  Daughter  $25,000  Yesrljr 

From  Estate  Instead  of  $12,000 

Hy  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishei^ 

Denver.  Sept.  12. — Mrs.  May  Bonhls 
Berryman  w’ill  receive  an  annuit)’  of 
25.0(lib  dollars  a  year  from  the  estate  d 
her  father,  the  late  F.  G.  Bonfils, 
lishcr  of  the  Denz'cr  Post,  under  a  de¬ 
cision  by  County  Judge  George  Lnx- 
ford. 

The  court  made  the  ruling  in  f*' 
struing  the  Bonfils  will  on  the  petition 
of  Mrs.  Berrymam.  ^  .  . 

The  publisher,  in  his  will,  directed 
trustees  of  his  $12,OOO,OO0  estate  to  pay 
to  Mrs.  Berryman  “as  long  as  she  is 
the  wife  of  Clyde  V.  Berryman,  the  siffl 
of  $12,000  yearly,  and  in  the  event  s^ 
ceases  to  be  the  wife,  or  becomes  the 
w'idow  of  Clyde  Berryman,  the  sum  o 
$25,000  a  year.”  . 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  BerrymM  atte^ 
ed  the  court  hearing,  but  neither  tes- 

CONDUCTING  RECIPE  CONTEST 

The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Prfss^ 
awarding  a  $1  weekly  pnze 
best  recipe  submitted  for  its  food  P**'- 
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high-powersalesman 

SCORED  IN  TRIBUNE 

Chicago  Editor  Denounce*  Special 
FaTort  Based  on  Advertising — 
Says  Dishonorable  Journalism 
Is  Suicidal 

The  folUiwing  editorial  appeared  in 
Chicago  T ribunc  on  Sept.  1 1 : 

"A  'high  power’  advertising  salesman, 
recently  arrived  in  town,  has  told  one 
of  the  customers  of  the  Tribune  that 
he  had  cause  to  complain  because  his 
payments  for  advertising  in  the  Tribune 
did  not  bring  him  special  treatment 
in  the  news  columns  or  political  pres¬ 
sure  upon  office  holders  whom  the  Tri¬ 
bune  had  supported  for  election.  He 
then  indicated  that  the  attitude  of  his 
o»u  paper  in  both  these  respects,  tin- 
fai'orc^le  as  well  as  favorable,  would 
be  measured  by  the  i>atronage  it  re¬ 
ceived. 

"That  solicitations  of  this  kind  are 
still  made  indicates  that  sonic  i<eople 
cannot  learn  from  history.  No  paper 
has  ever  succeeded  by  such  methods. 
Efforts  to  woo  journalistic  profits  by 
the  prostitution  of  news  and  editorial 
policies  have  always  been  in  vain.  For 
ii  virtue  without  ability  has  not  neces- 
.sarily  brought  success,  no  amount  of 
brilliancy  has  been  able  to  sustain  an 
unethical  publication. 

"Dishonorable  journalism  is  suicidal 
to  every  publication  and  therefore  non¬ 
productive  to  advertisers.  .Advertising 
returns  cannot  be  expected  from  a 
medium  that  is  cutting  it*-  own  throat." 


DENTAL  LAW  ATTACKED 


Wisconsin  Statute  Restricting  Adver¬ 
tising  Called  Unconstitutional 

(Sptcial  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  13 — The 
constitutionality  of  a  new  law  recently 
enacted  in  WisccHisin  restricting  dental 
advertising,  is  to  be  tested  in  a  case  iti- 
volving  the  Parrmer  Painless  Dentists, 
Inc.,  ^  the  state  dental  board.  Her¬ 
bert  H.  Naujoks,  assistant  state  attor¬ 
ney,  representing  the  Wisconsin  dental 
board,  has  filed  a  demurrer  to  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  Parrmer  company  which 
asks  an  injunction  restraining  the  lioard 
from  examining  Austin  J.  Rust,  me¬ 
chanical  dentist  for  the  Parrmer  com¬ 
pany,  on  the  firm’s  advertising  policy. 

The  Parrmer  company,  attacking  the 
validity  of  the_  law,  charges  the  legisla¬ 
ture  has  no  right  to  prohibit  a  dental 
firm  from  advertising  its  price  and  the 
quality  of  its  work,  or  from  using  elec- 
■nc  signs.  Atty.  G.  A.  Bowman  charged 
the  law  was  an  infringement  of  individ¬ 
ual  rights  and  that  it  could  not  properly 
valid  under  the  state’s  police  powers 
because  no  question  of  public  health  was 
involved. 

Naujoks  asserted  that  supreme  court 
decisions  have  held  such  legislation  to  be 
^per  exercise  of  the  police  powers. 
The  <ase  has  been  continued  and  attor¬ 
neys  instructed  to  exchange  briefs. 

C.N.P.A.  DIMiCTORY^  ISSUED 

The^  California  Newspaper  Pub- 
hihers  Association  has  issued  the  1933 
1?^  ***  market  survey  and  data 
^^lifornia  Newspaper  Direct¬ 
ory.  Data  is  given  on  circulation, 
general  advertising  rates,  mechanical 
requirements  and  market  statistics  of 
™iy  and  weekly  newspapers  of  Cali- 
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FILENE  CALLS  NRA  BOON  TO 
ADVERTISING 


{Continited  from  page  15) 


ness  were  a  dumb,  dead  thing — if  all  this 
leisure  and  luxury  were  wished  iiiKin 
the  population  by  some  extraneous 
jHivver  with  wliich  we  could  not  com¬ 
municate,  we  might  agree  that  the 
masses,  with  their  economic  problems 
all  solved  for  them,  would  be  tempted 
into  jiaths  of  mere  self-indulgence  and 
would  cease  to  struggle  for  higher 
things.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  The 
NRA  is  not  an  outside  power  coming 
to  the  aid  of  business  or  of  labor  or  of 
the  consuming  public.  The  NR. A  is 
business  and  labor  and  tlie  consuming 
public  becoming  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  tliey  are  all  one  Ixxly  and  develop¬ 
ing,  not  merely  agreeing  to,  co-ordina¬ 
tion. 

Advertising  must  now  take  another 
forward  step,  a  .step  which  will  bring  to 
advertising  a  dignity  whicli  will  jilace 
it  on  a  par  with  any  otlier  known  pro¬ 
fession.  It  must  put  away  ballyhoo 
and  other  childish  things.  It  nm>t 
cease  to  he  the  mouth-piece  of  special 
interests  wherever  those  interests  con¬ 
flict  with  the  public  good.  Just  as  the 
best  and  most  capable  advertising  e.\- 
lierts  of  today  will  not  prostitute  their 
talent  to  the  promotion  of  a  thoroughly 
dishonest  pn.duct,  the  expert  of  to¬ 
morrow  will  not  prostitute  his  talent  tc 
the  cause  of  dishonest  wages,  dishonest 
prices  and  all  the  childish  outbursts  <>• 
waste  and  graft  by  wliich  business  has 
historically  defeated  its  own  ends. 

The  voices  of  business  in  this  phase 
should  do  more  than  urge  the  public 
to  buy.  They,  better  than  any  other 
group,  can  help  to  educate  tlie  pubjic 
in  how  to  buy,  and  how  to  make  every 
coiisuiiier's  dollar  perform  its  utmo.st 
service,  not  only  for  the  consumer  but 
for  the  common  rockI. 

The  paying  of  prices  higher  than  arc 
necessary  has  heretofore  been  looked 
upon  as  any  sucker’s  right;  and  many 
business  men  have  thought  that  they 
could  profit  if  they  could  only  finc>  cus¬ 
tomers  who  would  not  be  too  squeaipisb 
about  being  over-charged.  But  over¬ 
charging  and  over-paying  must  now 
appear  as  detrimental  both  to  the  in¬ 
dividuals  concerned  and  to  society. 

Many  .still  believe, — and  advertiser-s 
and  advertising  experts  should  correct 
their  belief — tliat  low-cost  articles  are 
likely  to  be  the  pnxlucts  of  sweated, 
poorly-paid  labor,  and  that  they  can  do 
the  most  ro<k1,  therefore,  by  paying 
higher  prices.  This  is  not  so.  The 
great  modern  mass-production  methocls 
are  the  most  economical  methods  ever 
discovered,  and  the  industries  which 
use  these  methods  to  the  best  advantage 
are  those  which  pay  the  highest  wages 
and  find  that  it  is  profitable  to  pay  them. 

I  am  not  trying  to  paint  a  rosy  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  new  society  in  which  business 
will  have  no  further  troubles,  and  in 
which  I.abor  and  Capital  and  the  whole 
consuming  public  will  gather  around 
some  great  white  throne  and,  led  by  a 
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Hallelujah  Chorus  from  the  Advertising 
Club,  sing  hymns  of  universal  harmonv 
This  task  which  we  have  undertaken 
will  not  be  finished  this  year,  or  next; 
and  in  our  best  attempts  to  perform  it, 
we  may  be  sure  ahead  of  time  that  we 
shall  grope  and  stumble  and  make  all 
sorts  of  fool  mistakes.  We  can  no 
longer  be  blinded,  however,  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  entered  a  new  phase  of 
human  history,  and  that  the  habits  apd 
practices  which  served  us  well  in  in¬ 
fancy  are  not  the  habits  and  practices 
which  can  serve  us  now. 

We  must  know,  moreover,  that  this 
change  which  has  come  upon  us  is 
primarily  an  economic  change — a  busi¬ 
ness  change — a  change  so  sweeping  in 
its  nature  that  everybody  feels  the 
shock  of  it,  but  a  change  which  onjy 
the  voices  of  business  can  adequately 
interpret  to  the  masses  of  our  people. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  relation 
between  advertising  and  the  NRA  be¬ 
comes  clear  and  opens  the  road  for  ad¬ 
vertising  experts  to  use  their  abilities 
and  their  will  to  serve  the  common  goexi 
in  and  through  their  daily  business  work. 


LINAGE  UPSWING  BREAKS 
THROUGH  1932 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

fused  but  seem  to  show  a  gain  of  14.5 
per  cent,  while  the  figures  tabulated  on 
this  page  show  a  gain  of  11.3  per  cent 
for  display  advertising  only,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  August,  1932. 

The  discrepancy  is  small,  and  there 
would  be  little  point  in  referring  to  it 
here  except  that  the  16  per  cent  gain 
was  so  widely  published.  One  sentence 
of  the  release,  however,  is  worth 
analysis:  ‘‘There  had  been  a  steady 
decline  in  newspaper  display  advertising 
linage  carrying  right  through  July  of 
this  year.”  This  is  true  only  in  the 
sense  that  a  diver  “steadily  declines” 
until  he  gets  his  head  out  of  water. 
Only  in  August  did  newspaper  linage 
exceed  that  of  a  year  before,  but  watch¬ 
ers  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Linage 
Index  have  been  able  to  see  the  advance 
going  on  ever  since  March.  The  Linage 
Index,  it  is  true,  includes  classified  as 
well  as  display  advertising,  but  the 
figures  for  display  alone,  published  here 
from  month  to  month,  have  shown  the 
same  trend,  rising  from  52.4  per  cent  of 
the  four-year  average  in  March  to  73.1 


THEY  SAY- 

“Extrsordinsrily  interesting,*’ — 
Edward  Price  Bell,  former  dean  of 
foreign  correspondents,  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

"It  helps  to  keep  me  informed  of 
developments  in  the  profession." 
— Claude  M.  Gray,  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Daily  Bulletin. 

"A  publication  all  alert  newspaper¬ 
men  should  read  regularly." — 
Barry  Paris,  editor.  International 
News  Service. 

"Readers  keep  their  issues  and 
refer  to  them  again  and  again." — 
Frank  W.  McDonough,  associate 
editor.  Better  Homes  &  Gardens. 

"Appeals  directly  to  the  news¬ 
paper  worker." — L.  B.  N.  Gnaed- 
inger.  New  York  Times. 

"Keeps  the  reader  abreast  of 
journalistic  trends." — Gurney 
Williams,  associate  editor.  Life. 
They’re  talking  about — 
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per  cent  in  June,  dropping  back  to  70.7 
in  July,  and  advancing  to  79.1  in  August. 

Linage  figures  for  individual  news¬ 
papers  in  principal  cities  will  be  carried 
in  next  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  HOLLYWOOD  DAILY 

Variety,  theatrical  publication,  began 
printing  a  daily  Hollywood  paper  Sept. 
6.  Articles  of  incorporation  for  Daily 
Variety,  Ltd.,  were  filed  Aug.  25.  The 
publication  office  is  at  6282  Hollywood 
Boulevard,  office  of  Variety’s  Holly¬ 
wood  edition,  and  the  Variety  Bulletin, 
local  weekly  with  which  Variety  is 
sold  in  Los  Angeles.  Officers  of  Daily 
Variety  are  Sydney  Silverman,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Sime  Silverman,  vice-president, 
and  Artliur  Ungar,  Hollywood  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Variety,  secretary-treasurer. 

INJURED  IN  CAR  CRASH 

Ernest  Tucker,  Kansas  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  and  Mrs.  Tucker, 
both  received  injuries  in  a  motor  car 
accident  last  week. 
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NEW  LIFE  INSURANCE 
CAMPAIGN  ON  COAST 

Occidentml  Will  Place  Copy  for  First 

Time  Nov.  1  Following  Success¬ 
ful  Transamerica  Promotion 
in  Newspapers 

The  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco,  a  subsidiary 
wholly  owned  by  Transamerica  Corpo¬ 
ration,  will  start  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  this  fall  featuring  a  new  form 
of  policy,  using  newspapers  and  radio. 
The  newspaper  schedule  will  include 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Fresno, 
Stockton,  Sacramento,  Santa  Barbara, 
San  Diego,  Portland  and  Seattle,  begin¬ 
ning  Nov.  1.  Newspaper  copy  will  be 
supplemented  by  radio  programs  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  Pacific  Coast  Network  of 
National  Broadcasting  Company. 

This  is  the  first  advertising  campaign 
ever  used  by  Occidental  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  and  is  imder  direction 
of  Charles  R.  Stuart,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  with  offices  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles.  This  agency  also 
handles  the  advertising  for  Transamer¬ 
ica  Corporation,  the  holding  company 
for  interests  headed  by  A.  P.  Giannini, 
and  for  Bank  of  America,  its  principal 
subsidiary. 

This  new  campai^  for  Occidental 
Life  has  been  authorized  because  of  re¬ 
sults  obtained  from  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  conducted  for  Transamerica  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  has  been  appearing  ex¬ 
clusively  in  California  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  recent  months. 

Last  February  the  Transamerica 
management  faced  a  tremendous  prob¬ 
lem  in  conUcting  its  stockholders.  Its 
stock  prices  were  the  lowest  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  Stockholders,  many  of  whom  had 
never  owned  any  other  stock,  were  dis¬ 
couraged.  The  management  wished  to 
acquaint  stockholders  with  the  diversi¬ 
fied  assets  in  Transamerica  holdings,  in 
the  eight  subsidiary  companies,  wholly 
owned  and  substantial  stock  ownership 
in  basic  industries. 

.^Aj^roximately  90  per  cent  of  its 
S5,000  stockholders  live  in  California. 
^*^*ij*  the  state’s  population 

cotud  be_  reached  by  using  newspapers 
m  key  cities.  A  campaign  began  April 
1,  with  copy  appearing  every  week  in 
metropolitan  newspapers  throughout 
the  state,  giving  interesting  facts  on 
IrMsameri^  subsidiaries  and  stock 
boldmgs.  This  campaign  has  proved 
so  successful  that  it  convinced  Trans- 
^enca  management  it  should  advertise 
Its  subsidiaries,  of  which  this  Occiden- 
tel  campaign  just  authorized  is  the 
first. 

No  advertising  medium  except  news¬ 
papers  could  have  accomplish^  our 
purpose,  explained  Charles  R.  Stuart 
to  &  Pubushee's  representa- 

uve.  We  have  not  only  been  reaching 
1  r^samerica  s  California  stockholders 
cAu  ^  every  week  and  four- 

fatths  of  the  California  general  public  as 
well— but  the  actual  cost  of  this  news¬ 
paper  campaign  has  been  less  than  the 
«I«nse  necessary  to  send  these  sto^- 
holders  two  letters  a  year.” 

Present  plans  call  for  the  Trans¬ 
america  newspaper  compaign  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  an  indefinite  period. 

PROPERTY  REORGANIZED 

reorganization  of 
the  old  Chicago  Evening  Post  prooertv 
at  211  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
w-as  taken  late  last  week  with  the  filing 
of  a  trust  deed  by  which  the  Chicago 
tveninjg  Post  Building  Corporation  con¬ 
veys  title  to  the  building  and  99-year 
leasehold  to  the  Trust  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago  as  trustee.  John  C.  Meiners, 
chairr^n  of  the  bondholders’  protective 
committee,  has  announced  that  the  plan 
provides  for  the  exchange  of  the  old 
bonds  for  new  income  bonds  on  which 
^ch  interest  will  be  paid  as  earned. 
The  holders  of  the  new  bonds  will  also 
receive  80  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the 
building  corporation.  The  remaining  20 
per  cent  will  go  to  Carroll  Shaffer,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  old  Evening  Post 
and  head  of  the  old  building  corpora¬ 
tion. 


TUGWELL  DEFENDS  FOOD 
AND  DRUG  BILL 

{Continued  jratn  page  6) 


a  law,  will  remain  on  the  statute  books, 
probably  for  many  years  without  re¬ 
vision.  Its  provisions  should  now  be 
broad  enough  that  new  inventions, 
scientific  discoveries,  or  new  methods 
of  carrying  on  advertising,  cannot  make 
the  law  obsolete  overnight. 

Many  well-wishers  of  the  new  bill 
are  fearful  that  its  enforcement  will 
decrease  the  volume  of  some  classes  of 
advertising  just  when  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  is  low.  That  may  be  true — tem¬ 
porarily.  Some  products  now  sold  in 
great  quantity  obviously  will  go  in  the 
discard  when  manufacturers  no  longer 
are  able  to  spread  untrue  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  claims  for  those  products  before 
consumers. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this.  The 
public  is  pretty  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  much  of  the  present  advertising 
of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  Adver- 
ti.sers  will  readily  recognize  the  truth 
of  this.  For  example,  advertising  jour¬ 
nals  recently  have  been  carrying  ar¬ 
ticles  saying  that  the  “scientific  slant” 
in  advertising  has  been  so  overworked 
that  the  more  ethical  advertisers  no 
longer  dare  use  it,  even  when  authentic. 
The  phenomenal  over-night  success  of 
the  publication.  Ballyhoo,  indicated  pub¬ 
lic  distrust  of  advertising.  Advertisers 
killed  the  effectiveness  of  their  appeal 
by  the  use  of  superlatives  and  exorbi¬ 
tant.  pseudo-scientific  claims.  Perhaps 
a  law  that  limited  all  advertising  to  the 
truth  would  help  them  in  their  di¬ 
lemma. 

To  digress  from  the  Food  and  Drugs 
bill  for  a  moment :  Everyone  is 
familiar  with  the  absurd  degree  to 
which  motion  picture  producers  have 
gone  in  giving  advance  ballyhoo  to 
all  productions.  Superlatives  have  been 
so  outworn  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
for  the  producer  to  distinguish  between 
an  .\rliss  and  a  wild  west  picture.  The 
movie-going  public  has  little  if  any 
faith  in  those  advance  “shorts.” 

Personally,  I  believe  that  if  the  char¬ 
acter  of  advertising  is  improved,  con¬ 
sumers  will  have  more  confidence  in 
it.  Manufacturers  of  legitimate  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  able  to  place  their  products 
before  the  public  without  fear  of  ruth¬ 
less,  uncontrolled  competition  in  the 
form  of  silly  claims  for  competitive 
products.  In  the  long  run,  therefore, 
publishers  and  broadcasters  should  in¬ 
crease  rather  than  decrease  their  rev¬ 
enues  as  the  standards  of  advertising 
increase. 

The  just  and  reasonable  administra¬ 
tion  of  any  law  must  depend  on  those 
charged  with  its  enforcement.  Whether 
or  not  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  reasonable  in  its 
methods  of  enforcing  the  old  law  for 
the  past  27  years,  I  am  willing  to  leave 
to  any  unbiased  observer.  I  have  seen 
some  complaints  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion  has  been  too  zealous  in  seeking 
out  those  who  violated  the  law;  that 
some  well-meaning  manufacturers  have 
been  needlessly  harrassed  by  enforce¬ 
ment  officials.  I  have  seen  many  more 
complaints  to  the  effect  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  not  provided  the  de¬ 
gree  of  consumer  protection  intended 
by  Congress;  that  officials  have  been 
too  lenient  with  the  trade. 

Truth  usually  lies  somewhere  between 
such  extremes.  I  believe  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  reflects  in 
its  enforcement  activities  the  current 
standards  of  good  business  conduct  of 
the  American  public.  The  advertising 
profession  surely  does  not  desire  the 
privilege  of  falling  below  those  stand¬ 
ards. 

During  the  past  27  years  the  F<^ 
and  Drug  Administration,  in  addjtion 
to  its  strictly  regulatory  operations, 
has  consistently  conducted  educational 
campaigns  to  acquaint  manufacturers 
with  factory  methods  which  will  more 
nearly  insure  legal  products.  This  has 
been  on  the  theory  that  the  public  in¬ 
terest  is  better  served  by  preventing 
violations  than  by  merely  imposing  puni¬ 


tive  measures.  The  number  of  violations 
has  been  greatly  reduced  by  these  edu¬ 
cational  means.  This  is  because  most 
manufacturers  are  honest  and  want  to 
live  within  the  rules  of  fair  play.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  same  spirit  of 
enforcement  should  not  be  carried  into 
the  administration  of  the  revised  Act, 
with,  ultimately,  benefits  accruing  to 
publishers,  broadcasters,  and  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  with  consumers  having  an 
opportunity  to  buy  more  intelligenty 
and  with  merited  confidence  in  the 
products  themselves. 

ADDS  NEW  DEPARTMENT 

Opening  of  a  home  economics  de¬ 
partment  by  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tri¬ 
bune  with  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Rankin  in 
charge,  is  announced  by  Russell  Know- 
land,  assistant  publisher.  Mrs.  Rankin 
formerly  was  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  in  a  similar  capacity.  The 
first  of  a  series  of  weekly  lectures  on 
home  economics  topics,  open  to  the 
public  and  held  in  an  Oakland  depart¬ 
ment  store,  was  given  Sept.  14.  In 
addition,  Mrs.  Rankin  will  write  a  daily 
column  for  the  Tribune  and  give  a 
daily  broadcast  over  the  Tribune’s 
radio  station,  KLX.  She  will  appear 
under  the  name  of  Martha  Lee. 

PUBUSHER  PROTESTS 

Discharge  of  the  IFcst  Essex  (N.  J.) 
Xezvs  and  Inington  Xeics  as  the  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  for  Livingston  town¬ 
ship,  Essex  county,  was  contested  in 
Supreme  Court  at  Trenton  by  Charles 
\V.  Foley,  managing  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  publishing  concern.  Justice 
Harry  Heher  granted  an  order  requir¬ 
ing  the  township  to  show  cause  at  the 
October  term  of  the  court  why  a  review- 
should  not  be  allowed.  Foley  declared 
the  action  of  the  committee  had  been 
taken  without  giving  him  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 


WOMEN  SPONSOR  LECTURES 

Advertising  Course  to  Open  Oct.  1$ 
at  New  York  Times  Annex 

The  fifth  annual  course  in  advertis- 
ing,  sponsored  by  Advertising  Women 
of  New  York,  Inc.,  will  open  Oct.  16 
in  the  New  York  Times  .\nnex,  229 
West  43rd  Street.  The  course  covers 
twenty-three  lectures  and  is  planned 
especially  for  young  women  who  want 
to  get  into  advertising  or  seek  advance¬ 
ment  in  this  field.  Classes  will  meet 
every  Monday,  from  8  to  10  P.  M. 

Instruction  will  be  given  by  special¬ 
ists  in  various  phases  of  advertising. 
.\mong  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are 
marketing,  the  writing  of  advertising 
copy,  mechanical  production,  public  re¬ 
lations,  selection  of  media,  and  the  place 
of  radio  and  sound  motion  pictures  in 
advertising.  Three  scholarships  will  be 
given  for  further  study  of  advertising 
at  a  local  university. 

The  fee  for  the  entire  course  is  $10, 
Registration  blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  Sally  Martin,  chairman,  Educa¬ 
tional  Committee,  Advertising  Women 
of  New  York,  Inc.,  Room  1111,  47  West 
34th  Street,  New  York.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Educational  Committee  are; 
Pauline  Arnold,  May  O’Connor,  Helen 
Peffer,  Katherine  Cleveland  and  Ida 
Clifford. 

NRA  AIDS  LISTED 

Lit  Broothers,  Philadelphia  depart¬ 
ment  store,  added  a  full  page  to  its 
usual  Sunday  copy,  Sept.  10,  to 
explain  the  extent  of  its  NR.\  co¬ 
operation.  The  copy  explained  that 
hours  had  been  shortened,  wages  ad¬ 
vanced  and  additional  employes  put  on. 
In  addition  50  new  trucks  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  of  new  cash  registers 
had  been  purchased.  A  special  12-page 
“throw  away”  was  distributed  in  Phih- 
delphia  and  Camden  to  advertise  a  spe¬ 
cial  NRA  week  sale. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 

SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets.  I 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties.  | 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CabU  Addraaa  NENSCO— Woreaatar 

ll 


New  Hoe  Color  Mat 
Registering  Rack 


WITH  this  novel  device,  color  mats  are  quickly 
and  positively  set  to  design,  for  close  register. 
Guess  work  is  eliminated.  It  will  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  reducing  costly  registering  time. 

SEND  FOR  DETAILS 

IXVING  TRUST  COMPANT,  SECEn'EE  IN  EQUITY  FOB 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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reader  response  to 

^S^RTISING  TESTED 

g3  Per  Cent  of  Housewives  Read 
Copy  Before  Buying,  WichiU 
Survey  Shows — Price  An¬ 
nouncements  Wanted 

By  Leo  W.  Allman 
More  than  83  per  cent  of  the  house¬ 
wives  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  always  or 
usually  read  the  advertisements  in  their 
local  newspapers  before  they  go  shop¬ 
ping,  aaording  to  a  survey  just  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  University  of  Wichita. 

Only  60  persons  from  the  450  an¬ 
swering  the  survey  said  they  rarely  read 
the  advertisements,  and  only  1 1  persons 
declared  Aey  never  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  before  going  shopping. 

Asked  if  they  believed  the  bulk  of 
Wichita  newspaper  advertising  was 
truthful,  slightly  more  than  56  per 
cent  of  those  questioned  replied  that 
they  thought  it  was.  Approximately 
28  per  cent  thought  local  advertising 
was  exaggerated.  A  total  of  54  per¬ 
sons  said  they  thought  it  was  mislead¬ 
ing,  and  5  ^rsons  thought  it  was  ac¬ 
tually  deceiving.  Some  suggested  that 
their  confidence  in  the  advertisements 
was  directly  related  to  their  confidence 
in  the  newspaper  which  carried  them. 

A  definite  desire  to  see  prices  of  ar¬ 
ticles  listed  in  advertisements  was  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  survey.  Of  all  persons 
interviewed,  more  than  95  per  cent  said 
thev  liked  to  see  the  prices  in  adver¬ 
tisements.  Only  20  persons  said  they 
did  not  want  to  see  prices  quoted. 

Two  predominant  reasons  were  given 
bv  those  persons  who  wanted  prices 
quoted.  More  than  52  per  cent  of  them 
said  they  wanted  them  given  so  as  to 
be  able  to  compare  prices  on  similar 
products,  and  44  per  cent  wanted  to 
taow  the  prices  so  they  might  know 
whether  they  could  afford  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  Fifty-nine  persons  wanted  to  see 
the  prices  to  judge  whether  the  product 
was  worth  the  money;  24  said  prices  in 
advertisements  captured  their  interest; 
and  21  wanted  knowledge  of  prices  to 
avoid  embarrassment  in  shopping  when 
the  price  was  too  high.  Some  persons 
offered  more  than  one  reason  for  want¬ 
ing  to  see  prices  quoted. 

Most  of  the  replies  to  the  survey 
questions  were  obtained  by  the  direct 
interview  method.  Housewives  from 
door  to  door  were  asked  for  their 
honest  reactions,  being  told  in  advance 
that  no  names  would  be  used  and  that 
the  scheme  was  wholly  objective  and 
impartial.  The  survey  was  conducted 
in  poor,  average,  and  rich  sections  of 
“t  city,  though  little  difference  in  the 
uta  was  found  by  reason  of  this  fact. 

^  girls  did  the  canvassing. 
Wichita  is  a  first  class  city,  having 
a  population,  according  to  the  1930  cen¬ 
sus  of  somevvhat  more  than  110,000. 
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Publisher 

advertising  of  such  stores.  “They  tell 
us  a^ut  certain  kinds  of  shoes  or 
dresses  at  small  cost,  and  then,  at  the 
store,  they  Kell  us  they  don’t  have  our 
siae  in  the  goods  advertised.  The 
shoes  or  dresses  which  will  fit  are 
priced  at  about  one-third  more  than 
those  advwtised." 


MACHINERY  ORDERED 

The  Boston  American  has  installed 
six  new  Intertype  mixer  machines  and 
new  Intertype  matrices. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .5*  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .40  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charged  at  same  rata  per  line 
par  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Puhlisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Rare  Opportunities — Dally  and  weekly, 
paying  owner  $5,000  salary.  $5,000  net 
profit;  $15,000  cash.  Semi-weekly  with 
excellent  newspaper  and  commercial  plant 
earning  profit;  $30,000,  half  cash.  Week¬ 
ly,  splendid  equipment,  earning  profit. 
$8,000,  third  cash.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times 
Building,  New  York. 


Attractive,  substantial,  profitable  dallies 
and  weekilea  Tell  me  what  ssctlon  of  the 
country  you  like;  how  much  you  want  to 
pay  down.  Leave  the  rest  to  me.  Len 
Felghner.  Nashville.  Michigan.  Eastern 
representative,  J.  W,  Mapolea  Murphy’s 
Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Will  Buy  Weekly  In  Eastern  state.  State 
cash  required.  Confidential.  E-629,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Am  Interested  In  purchase  of  one  or  more 
newspaper  properties  in  contiguous  loca¬ 
tions  which  can  be  merged  Into  small 
chain. 

Will  consider  outright  purchase  or  con¬ 
trolling  interest  where  present  manager 
would  remain. 

Must  be  located  in  live  community  with 
possibilities  of  development. 

Properties  must  be  on  paying  basis  and 
priced  to  sell  for  cash. 

Would  also  consider  purchase  of  in¬ 
terest  in  small  chain  in  Middle  West. 

In  reply  please  give  full  details  which 
will  be  held  In  strict  confidence.  Box 
B-625,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Two  Weekly  Newspapers  In  territory  har¬ 
ing  greatest  purchasing  power  la  New 
York  City’s  commuting  area  Well  es¬ 
tablished  printing  business;  excellently 
equipped  plant  (with  or  without  building). 
Excellent  opportunity  for  “chain"  or 
“dally."  Cleared  In  a  single  year,  mors 
than  asking  price,  $35,000.  B-678.  Editor 

A  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Lease 


Publisher  Wants  to  Lease,  with  option  to 
buy,  daily  In  eastern  state.  Confidential. 
E-S28.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Job  Plant  for  Sale 


Complete  Job  Plant  as  a  going  business. 
Modernly  equipped  to  do  all  type  of  work 
and  composition.  Owner  deceased.  Twenty- 
five  miles  from  Philadelphia  with  a  trad¬ 
ing  area  of  25.000  population  exclusive  of 
Philadelphia.  Ideal  labor  conditions  and 
good  building.  Cost  $40,000.  Selling  price 
$25,000.  Box  E-631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Insurance 


Build  Circulation  that  sticks  with  news¬ 
paper  accident  policies.  Write  Jim  O. 
Ferguson.  Vlce-Pres.,  Continental  Life  Ina 
Co.,  St.  Loula  Mo. 


Premiums 


For  Exclusive  Premiums  to  build  circula¬ 
tion  contact  C.  R.  Bailey  (estab.  18S8), 
Steneck  Bldg.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


FILM  AIDS  UNEMPLOYED 

W.  S.  Van  Byke,  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  motion  picture  director  and  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman,  recently  rounded 
up  a  group  of  unemployed  Los  Angeles 
newspapermen  and  women  when  the  film 
“Penthouse”  called  for  a  complete  city 
room  of  a  New  York  newspaper  office. 
When  the  city  room  scene  was  taken 
there  was  a  real  city  editor  on  the  job, 
along  with  real  reporters  hustling  in  and 
out  on  assignments. 


Base  Ball  Player  Board 


World’s  Scries  Base  Ball  Player  Board — 
Limited  Supply — Lease  or  Sale.  Order 
Now.  Magnetic  Player  Board  Corp.,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. _ 


Syndicate  Feature 


Write  Progressive  Features,  905  N.  5th 
St.,  Springfield.  III.,  for  feature  that  brings 
results.  Our  dallies  prove  It. 


Help  Wanted 


Circulation  Manager — A  new  liberal  jour¬ 
nal  devoted  to  national  and  International 
affairs,  making  its  appearance  this  fall, 
seeks  the  services  of  a  first-rate  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Candidates  who  cannot 
give  convincing  proof  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  highly  specialized  field  need 
not  apply.  State  full  details,  record,  ref¬ 
erences,  age,  salary  expected.  Strictly 
confidential.  E-633.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Circulation  Manager  wanted  on  commis¬ 
sion  basis  for  large  weekly  In  city  of 
40,000.  Present  circulation  will  assure 
commission  of  at  least  $30  per  week  to 
start.  Publisher  believes  It  can  be  doubled 
in  short  time.  Write  fully  of  past  ex¬ 
perience  or  letter  will  be  Ignored.  E-637, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Local  Advertising  Salesman,  experienced, 
capable  of  directing  men.  creating  selling 
plans,  and  of  writing  and  selling  copy. 
Unusual  opportunity  In  medium  sized 
Eastern  city.  Must  have  experience  out¬ 
side  metropolitan  centers.  Give  complete 
details  in  first  letter,  covering  qualifica¬ 
tions.  age.  married,  wage  expectations, 
past  and  present  employers.  Address  E- 
622.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Newspaper  Production:  Must  make  up. 
Know  type  and  how  to  meet  deadlines. 
Able  to  follow  up  printers,  engravers, 
check  bills  and  other  payments.  State 
experience,  age,  salary.  Address  E-638, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Situation  Wanted _ 

Advertising — 

Local  Display  Manager,  trained  on  one  of 
America’s  outstanding  newspapers.  Deve¬ 
loped  from  cub  salesman  to  manager  of 
local  department.  Know  and  practice  good 
newspaper  procedure.  Have  sound,  salable 
ideas  that  will  make  mors  profit  and  get 
more  business  for  your  newspaper.  Will¬ 
ing  and  hard  worker.  20  years  of  selling 
experience.  Married;  age  39;  college  edu¬ 
cation.  Best  reference.  E-600,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


Advertising  Salesman — 12  years’  experience 
display  and  classified;  copy  and  layout; 
age  33,  married;  wants  connection  that 
rewards  hard  work.  B-59$,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^  _  _ 


Advertising — Able  woman  solicitor,  5  years 
editorial,  advertising,  general  newspaper 
experience,  university  graduate;  can  build 
business  for  midwest  or  southern  dally. 
B-$07,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising — Present  employer  will  vouch 
for  the  ability  of  this  capable  advertising 
manager,  idea,  copy  and  lay-out  man.  14 
years’  experience;  5  years  present  posi¬ 
tion;  married.  Box  E-642,  Editor  A  Pub- 

llsher. _ 

Advertising  Manager,  3  years  In  charge 
of  advertising  department  of  paper  In  city 
of  150,000,  wants  to  make  connection  with 
any  good  paper  as  assistant  to  publisher, 
advertising  manager,  or  solicitor.  12  years’ 
newspaper  and  agency  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  copywriter  and  layout  man.  superb 
salesman  with  records  to  back  all  claims. 
Age  35.  married,  go  anywhere.  Write 

E-620,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Assistant  to  Publisher  and  Production 
Manager.  Seasoned  in  all  departments. 
Started  In  composing  room.  Fine  record. 
E-635,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Clrcnlation  Manager,  employed,  desires 
opportunity  where  production  will  be  re¬ 
warded.  Unusual  production  record  during 
depression.  Operate  economically.  Best 
references.  E-60t.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantetl 


Circulation  Manager  with  proven  record  of 
achievement.  Organizer  and  Boy  Promo¬ 
tion  man.  15  years  with  outstanding 
dalliea  Economical  results.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  E-627,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager— Office-owned  routes 
are  here  to  stay.  If  you  want  to  change 
your  method  of  delivery;  if  you  want  to 
get  circulation  and  KEEP  it;  If  you  want 
to  cut  out  waste;  If  you  want  a  Circulation 
Promotion  department  of  the  "doing  some¬ 
thing”  type — and  get  results,  put  your  bid 
in  now,  for  the  services  of  a  Circulation 
Manager,  now  employed,  but  desiring  a 
change,  because  he  wants  “to  grow.” 
Well  known  among  circulators  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  Married  but  will  go  anywhere. 
Your  inquiries  will  be  kept  In  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Can  furnish  the  highest  type  of 
references.  E-636,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  for  dally  in  town  of 
20,000.  wants  live  agency  for  large  dally  in 
good  town  In  Its  suburban  or  trade  terri¬ 
tory,  preferably  Southwest.  Twelve  years’ 
experience,  circulation  work.  Commission 
or  salary;  E-632,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion  man.  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  training  both  carrier  and 
adult  salesmen.  Best  references.  E-643, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified — Former  classified  manager  on 
papers  15,000  circulation  desires  position 
as  manager  or  solicitor.  Conscientious 
worker  who  can  produce  within  500  miles 
of  New  York.  Best  references.  E-641, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Executive— —Can  help 
you  meet  NRA  conditions.  Seasoned,  ag¬ 
gressive,  businesslike.  Fine  record.  E- 
634,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Foreman— I  nm  Inter¬ 
ested  In  securing  a  position  for  a  first  class 
Foreman.  An  active  Intelligent  all-round 
man,  one  who  has  operated  a  Compeelng 
Room  economically  and  produced  fine  re¬ 
sults.  He  Is  at  present  employed  as  Fore¬ 
man  In  a  City  over  100.000  population. 
Address  James  F.  Driscoll.  Newspaper 
Auditor,  Room  002  Times  Building,  New 
York  City.  _ 


Copy  Reader,  rewrite  man.  editorial  writer: 
experienced,  accurate,  swift;  A1  makeup. 
E-621.  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


Editorial — Nows  editor,  copy  reader,  sports 
writer,  reporter.  Any  desk.  11  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Married.  Referencea  Go  any¬ 
where.  Walter  T.  Hanson,  203  First  Ave., 
N.  E.,  Oelweln,  Iowa. 

Linotype  Machinist,  operator,  wants  charge 
of  small  newspaper  plant  where  ho  can 
also  have  opportunity  to  sell  advertising 
or  printing.  An  all-around  printer  and 
capable  executive.  E-626,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Reporter — Expert  News  Photographer,  six 
years’  experience  on  large  dailies.  Col¬ 
lege  training.  Own  cameras,  complete 
darkroom  equipment  and  car.  Can  read 
copy.  Ago  27.  Will  go  anywhere.  E-639, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter — 5  years’  metropolitan  and  small 
city  experience;  college  graduate;  age  26; 
anywhere.  E-596.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter,  Desk  Man — 8  years'  metropoli¬ 
tan,  small  city  experience;  28,  college 
graduate,  married.  Alert  editor,  nimble 
reporter:  deft  on  features:  protestant.  Re¬ 
serve  officer.  E-601.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter — Girl,  university  graduate,  jour¬ 
nalism  major,  varied  experience.  Go  any¬ 
where,  do  anything  In  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  E-630,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Working  Foreman,  age  37,  to  taka  charge 
of  pressroom.  First  class  all-round  me¬ 
chanic;  former  press  erector.  Open  shop. 
E-598,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanicsd  Equipment  for  Ssde 


Goss  24-page  Rotary,  complete  stereotype 
equipment;  also  Magazine  Perfecting  Press. 
E-640,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  MgAtiMtitu  CAtrfidamtial 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Business  Established  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Circulation  Promotion 


Promotion,  to  bring  "better  times."  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  A  Assoclatea  world’s  record 
circulation  builders.  246  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Ask  for  aflldavits  of  results  (both  In  cash 
business  and  new  added  subscribers)  of 
PARTLOWE  PLAN  clrcuIatlon-bulIding 
campaigns  conducted,  and  being  conducted, 
during  the  peak  of  this  depression  period. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  COMPANY, 
OCCIDENTAL  BUILDING,  INDIANAPO¬ 
LIS.  IND. 


Classified  Advertisers 

are  getting  results  in  greater  proportion  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  three  years. 

Describe  in  a  Classified  Ad  the  service  you  can  offer. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reaches  the  man  who  needs  “Help.” 


J 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


LAMP-POST  interview  on  Pennsyl- 
t  vania  Avenue: 

Q.  Are  newspapers  in  high  favor 
with  the  present  administration  at 
Washington  ? 

A.  No,  newspapers  are  not  in  high 
favor  in  any  department  at  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Q.  What  mediums  are  in  high  favor 
there? 

A.  Radio  and  motion  picture. 

Q.  Why  is  that? 

A.  First  because  they  can  lie  com¬ 
mandeered  at  a  moment’s  notice,  with¬ 
out  expense,  and  used  exactly  as  if  gov¬ 
ernment  properties.  They  question 
nothing,  have  no  opinions,  are  removed 
from  the  great  political  controversies, 
and  offer  what  is  called  direct  contact 
with  a  considerable  section  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  voting  population.  Radio  has  to 
dance  to  Government  tunes  because  it 
is  under  Government  license.  Motion 
pictures  take  anything  that  looks  like 
good  entertainment  and  regard  the 
Government  as  a  prolific  source  of  in¬ 
expensive  scenery  and  talk.  The  Navy 
is  somewhat  operated  for  Hollywood 
effects.  Naturally  both  radio  and  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  are  effective  instruments 
in  a  national  crusade  which  depends  in 
considerable  part  upon  emotional  an¬ 
imal. 

Q.  It  is  noticed  that  Gen.  Hugh  John- 
.son  sedulously  avoids  giving  credit  to 
newspapers  as  an  important  means  of 
communication.  Does  this  mean  he  is 
deliberately  unfriendly  to  newspapers? 

A-  The  Administration,  including  all 
of  its  chief  officials,  cannot  be  called 
deliberately  unfriendly  to  the  press. 
As  a  rule  they  give  newspapers  an 
easy  “go  by.”  The  President,  on  the 
contrary,  is  very  friendly  and  time  and 
again  has  expressed  high  appreciation 
of  press  service.  He  has  said  he  was 
dumbfounded  by  the  almost  unanimous 
press  support  given  his  administration 
and  his  only  complaint  was  that  news¬ 
papers  were  not  sufficiently  critical ;  he 
wisl^  for  prompt  and  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions.  Gen.  Johnson,  who  is  a  lov¬ 
able  fellow  among  reporters,  takes  a 
rather  hard-boiled  attitude  and  thinks 
ateut  the  press  just  about  as  does  Paul 
^ .  Anderson  and  a  few  more  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents  who  are  his  close 
friends  tmd  intimate  advisors.  Gen. 
Johnson  is  more  appreciative  of  his 
writing  friends  at  Washington  than  of 
their  publishers  and  editors. 

_  Q.  Was  he  miffed  by  the  code  nego¬ 
tiations  of  the  publishers’  associations? 

A.  He  was  not  wholly  pleased  bv 
some  features,  but  the  code  committee 
of  the  A.N.P.A.  was  rather  badly  ad¬ 
vised  by  Gen.  Johnson's  former  assist¬ 
ant,  Cates.  Then,  too,  some  Washing¬ 
ton  corresptMidents.  who  believe  news¬ 
papers  pay  too  low  wages,  were  pour¬ 
ing  their  ideas  into  his  official  ear. 
Gen.  Johnson  and  the  publishers’  com¬ 
mittee  got  along  fairly  well  in  the  end. 

Q.  Are  the  correspondents  present  at 
NR  A  headquarters  as  representatives  of 
publishers  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  they  remain  human. 

Q.  What  is  the  big  laugh  around 
NRA  headquarters  about  newspapers? 

A.  That  the  code  should  exempt  as 
“professionals”  those  who  receive  $35 
a  week  or  more  and  class  as  “non-pro¬ 
fessionals”  those  paid  less  than  $35  by- 
big  papers  and  $25  by  smaller  ones. 
Non-professionals  are  on  a  40-hour 
week. 

Q.  Is  all  this  having  an  effect  on 
newspaper  people  across  the  country? 

A.  It  must  inevitably.  But  sincere 
publk-service  newspapers  will  not  be 
shaken  out  of  their  duty  to  function 
critically  in  reference  to  any  Govern¬ 
ment.  Men  come  and  go,  but  news¬ 


papers  run  on  like  the  brook.  The  vast 
number  of  changes  that  have  been  made 
in  the  NRA  program  during  recent 
months  indicate  that  it  is  -t  human  un¬ 
dertaking,  capable  of  error  and  alter¬ 
nation,  not  at  all  infallible  or  fixed. 
Therefore,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  said, 
the  press  serves  best  when  it  is  criti¬ 
cal.  Zealots  may  regard  sincere  criti¬ 
cism  as  “sniping,”  but  where  there  is 
patriotic  hysteria  there  will  be  such 
talk. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  newspapers 
ought  to  do? 

A.  Tell  the  whole  story  honestly  and 
patiently,  support  the  crusade  conscien¬ 
tiously,  have  faith  in  democratic  Gov¬ 
ernment,  cross-question  and  criticize  to 
bring  out  the  true  facts,  and  play  the 
people’s  game  from  start  to  finish.  If 
It  nu.ts  advertising,  get  revenue  from 
circulation.  The  people  will  pay  nickels 
and  dimes  for  newspapers  that  thrill 
with  true  information  and  vibrant  lead¬ 
ership.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  (;“r- 
tain — the  rank  and  file  of  the  populace 
is  aroused,  and  the  press  is  dealing  with 
a  new  public  opinion,  completely  revised 
in  less  than  a  year.  It  is  nothing  for 
anyone  to  monkey  with. 


IN  his  studio  up  in  the  Connecticut 
hills  the  other  night  Art  Young,  pre¬ 
mier  American  cartoonist,  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  with  a  travelog  based 
on  his  recent  startling  experience  in  vis¬ 
iting  Hades.  He  said  it  was  his  second 
trip  to  the  lower  regitms  and  he  found 
it  vastly  improved,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  horned  and  hoofed  proprietor. 
Recently  the  Devil  has  welcomed  a  vast 
number  of  reformers  from  the  earth  and 
has  put  them  all  to  work.  They  are 
making  over  Hell,  each  according  to 
separate  whim,  and  the  groans  of  the 
victims  can  be  heard  nearly  across  the 
River  Styx,  according  to  the  veracious 
cartoonist.  The  marriage  system  has 
also  been  introduced,  thus  adding  gaso¬ 
line  to  the  flames.  Hell  is  bone  dry,  of 
course,  and  there  is  little  hope  of  repeal. 
At  last  accounts.  His  Satanic  Majesty 
had  under  consideration  a  system  to  be 
called  Depression  which  would  render 
most  of  the  population  idle  and  there¬ 
fore  more  fully  conscious  of  woe.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  smoke,  heat  and  absence  of 
conventional  dress,  the  cartoonist  said. 
Hell  was  much  like  our  own  dear  little 
universe.  On  the  spot  he  made  130  of 
the  most  infernal  drawings,  including  a 
posed  full-length  portrait  of  Lucifer, 
since  wood  cuts  were  invented  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  report  of  a  similar  expedition 
by  an  Italian  poet,  soldier  and  exile  in 
the  12th  Century. 


After  reading  George  Britt’s  sto¬ 
ries  of  “Hitler’s  Germany”  last 
week  I  wondered  why  Art  Young  had 
not  searched  there  for  pictorial  material 
for  his  forthcoming  book  on  Hell,  mak¬ 
ing  an  easy  trans-Atlantic  voyage  in  one 
of  the  world’s  fastest  and  most  lux¬ 
urious  liners  and  avoiding  the  smoky 
perils  of  the  Styx.  For,  except  as  our 
late  friends  below  taboo  conventional 
dress,  and  let  their  hair  and  nails  grow, 
they  might  as  well  be  back  on  earth, 
especially  in  Germany,  as  the  cartoonist 
tells  the  story.  Mr.  Britt  writes  that  a 
nation  of  63,000,000  people,  high  above 
the  average  of  the  world  in  location, 
are  living  in  a  sort  of  emotional  Hades, 
under  the  direct  thralldom  of  an  essen¬ 
tially  ignorant  charlatan,  hysterical, 
bigoted,  half  balmy,  with  a  kitchen  cabi¬ 
net  composed  of  1  dope  fiend,  1  sex¬ 
ual  pervert,  1  fiendish  Jew  baiter  and 
looney  imperialist  and  1  batty  press 
agent  possessed  of  supreme  power  over 
the  thought  of  the  nation,  sitting  all  day 
thinking  up  flattering  lies  and  devising 


means  to  deceive  his  own  people  and 
confound  the  opinion  of  the  world.  Art 
Young  should  find  ample  material  in 
Germany  for  a  second  edition  of  his 
Hellish  expose. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  unnecessary  hardships  of  news¬ 
paper  life  hurt  most.  Brutal  un¬ 
certainty,  lack-appreciation,  surly  offi¬ 
cial  snarling,  cynical  disrespect  of  sen¬ 
sitive  and  striving  people  in  some  offices 
are  bitterer  pills  than  low  wages  and 
long  hours.  If  editorial  men  do  or¬ 
ganize  unions  and  protective  associ¬ 
ations,  under  the  NRA,  it  will  not  be 
half  so  much  because  they  are  impover¬ 
ished  in  pocket  as  that  they  have  been 
kept  miserable  in  their  souls.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  who  puts  hard-boiled,  ruthless 
and  essentially  ignorant  people  on  desks, 
thinking  he  needs  bull-dogs  to  guard 
his  interests,  is  oi)erating  under  a  doubt¬ 
ful  psychology.  In  hard  times,  with 
pay  and  morale  low,  this  combination 
might  be  explosive. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

During  my  years  of  observation 
in  the  labor  field  I  never  saw  a 
vicious  strike  against  an  employer  who 
was  not  hated  more  for  his  failure  to 
provide  the  little  decencies  and  ameni¬ 
ties  of  work-a-day  life  than  for  his  low 
wages  or  long  hours.  Men  can  be  con¬ 
tent,  even  happy,  though  poor.  But 
men  intelligent  enough  to  write  news¬ 
paper  copy  resent  insult  and  high-hat¬ 
ting. 

Discussing  editorial  unions,  the  other 
day,  a  young  reporter  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  said ;  “1  have  no  desire  to  join 

a  union.  The  least  ideal  elements  would 
soon  control  it,  as  they  have  in  most 
of  the  newspai)er  clubs  I  have  belonged 
to.  I  want  to  make  my  own  bargains 
with  employers  and  feel  free.  I  regard 
this  as  a  legitimate  masculine  preroga¬ 
tive.  It  is  true  that  I  must  live  and 
associate  with  people  who  can  match 
my  i)ennies  with  hundred  dollar  bills, 
yet  I  have  no  inferiority  complex  and 
my  wife  indulges  simple  tastes.  I  don’t 
regret  working  a  day  and  night  trick, 
with  another  day  added  if  the  story  is 
worth  the  effort.  The  romance  of  news- 
l)aper  life  is  compensatory.  But  the 
thing  that  makes  me  alter  all  these 
opinions  and  suddenly  become  fanat¬ 
ical  laborite  is  this  business  of  being 
fired  without  notice,  or  even  any  rea¬ 
son  beyond  the  whim  of  some  duffer 
who  doesn’t  like  the  cut  of  my  jib  or 
slashes  the  payroll  by  checking  off  every 
other  name  on  the  list.  Newspapermen 
yield  unbounded  loyalty  and  deserve 
some.” 

•  V  V 

This  column  is  set  in  the  direction 
of  such  thought  this  week  by  a 
letter,  written  by  an  associate  and 
friend,  one  who  does  not  exaggerate 
and  is  less  of  a  newspaper  bigot  than 
almost  any  man  of  my  acquaintance. 
Here’s  what  he  wrote,  believe  it  or 
not : 

One  of  my  friends  has  just  suffered 
an  experience,  the  details  and  result  of 
which,  if  true,  indicate  that  the  law 
of  the  jungle  still  prevails  in  at  least 
one  newspaper  office.  My  informant 
has  worked  as  a  photographer  during 
the  past  15  years  on  newspapers  in 
several  cities,  including  ten  years  on 
New  York  dailies.  Recently,  he  had 
to  undergo  an  operation  and  found  upon 
recovering  that  his  job  has  been  filled. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years  he 
was  unemployed. 

Among  his  steps  to  remedy  this  situ¬ 
ation,  he  advertised  in  Editor  &  PiB- 
LisHER  and  sent  several  letters  to  man¬ 
aging  editors  within  a  day’s  ride  of 
New  York,  stating  his  qualifications  and 
requesting  permanent  employment.  Two 
or  three  days  later  he  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  the  managing  editor  of  an 
important  Eastern  newspaper,  offering 
immediate  employment  at  $30  a*  week. 
So  immediate,  that  he  was  ordered  to 
take  the  midnight  train  from  New  York 
and  report  the  next  morning,  with  his 
own  camera. 

He  borrowed  $25  for  carfare  and 
expenses,  wired  acceptance  of  the  offer 
and  arrived  the  next  morning  to  find 
all  hotels  crowded  with  a  convention 
and  no  lodging  within  10  miles  of  town. 
Fifteen  minutes  ahead  of  time,  he  re¬ 


ported  to  the  acting  city  editor 
learned  to  his  amaz^ent  that  the 
aging  editor  had  given  no  inst 
concerning  a  photographer.  The 
editor  pointed  to  a  telephone  and 
vised  the  newcomer  to  report  hig  pi9 
ence  and  find  out  what  was  wanted!^ 
The  managing  editor  may  have 
a  hard  night;  it  is  difficult  otherii 
to  account  for  his  greeting. 

“What  the  hell  do  you  mean  by  cai 
ing  me  at  home  at  this  hour?"  he  roail 
into  the  telephone.  “You’re  one  of  tl3 
big  city  wise  guys,  coming  up  to  M 
us  hicks  how  to  run  our  business.  Wi 
you  get  right  back  to  your  big  to* 

I  don’t  want  to  talk  to  you.” 

Repeating  the  conversation  to  the  A 
editor,  the  photographer  got  the  ans^ 
“He’s  that  way  sometimes,  but  I  gsg 
he  wanted  you  to  go  to  work  any% 
since  he  wired  you  to  come.  Heiei, 
three  assignments.”  ^ 

*  V  * 

The  assignments  filled  up  the  mgr 
ing,  and  returning  to  the  office  shr 
ly  before  noon,  the  photographer  ash 
for  the  dark  room.  He  was  showtl 
a  little  cubby  partitioned  off  the  nw'^ 
lavatory,  just  room  for  a  shelf  aid. 
sink,  and  with  complete  absence  of  vet- 
lation.  He  developed  and  printed  b 
pictures,  and.  handing  them  to  the 
editor,  remarked: 

“That’s  a  pretty  terrible  place  i 
work,  that  dark  room.” 

“So?”  answered  the  desk,  “1  p* 
you  can  stand  it  for  a  couple  of  (bp.* 
“What  do  you  mean,  a  couplesb 
days?”  return^  the  photographer. fl 
came  here  understanding  that  it  wmi 
permanent  job.” 

“Well,  you  can  see  the  boss  alw| 
that— he  s  in  his  office  now.  Thi't 
what  he  said  a  few  minutes  ago,”  w 
the  indifferent  response. 

So  into  the  managing  editor’s  ofc 
marched  the  camera  man. 

“Is  it  true  that  I’m  here  for  ooljri 
couple  of  days?”  he  asked. 

“Why  can’t  that  so-and-so  kwt 
his  trap  shut  ?  What  if  you  are  hx 
for  a  couple  of  days  or  a  wedc.  Y(n3 
stay  just  as  long  as  I  want  you  M 
that  won’t  be  long,”  roared  the  czar., 
“But  I  came  up  here  believlai  tM 
tha  job  was  permanent.  I  had  to  bsr< 
row  $25  to  get  here,  and  you  propHT 
to  pay  me  $15  for  three  days’  noli 
Do  you  think  I  would  have  taken  jm 
offer  if  I  had  known  that?" 

“I  don’t  give  a  blank  what  yon  thiflt 
or  what  you  would  have  done.  Yod* 
fired  right  now.  Get  out  of  here  b 
fore  I  throw  you  out.  You’re  throat 
Get  out !” 

.\nd  that  was  that.  The  young  rm 
picked  up  his  box  and  sp«it  the  nt 
of  his  borrowed  $25  getting  t* 
New  York.  Incidentally,  the  trip  or 
him  $26.  He  received  not  a  cart  r 
salary  nor  expense  money,  and  was  Irt 
the  cost  of  the  films  he  had  used  *• 
the  three  assignments.  The  editor  In 
brought  him  to  town  only  Jo  take  I*- 
tures  of  a  passing  conventioa 

I  don’t  know  what  redress  he  bi 
A  punch  in  the  jaw  is  the  logical  pg 
ment  for  such  treatment,  but  a  ns 
just  out  of  a  hospital  bed  can’t  vm 
that  dose  go  down.  It  might  be  so* 
thing  for  discussion  by  the_  Arndm 
Society  of  Newspaper  Ediths,  dt 
though  the  canons  of  joumalism 
not  drawn  to  cover  such 
20  years  of  newspaper  work  1  Ms 
never  heard  of  a  similar  case. 


’’ES,  that  experience  stumps  •• 
ic  rare.  SO  ■ 


Thank  heaven  it  is  rare. 
as  Editor  &  Publisher  is  concew 
the  editor  in  question,  will  never  I* 
another  classified  advertisement  w  w 
paper,  if  we  see  him  coming.  The 
perience  of  the  unfortunate 
explains  why  the  newspaj^r  in  <1 
tion  is  failing.  The  spirit 
American  press,  towers  distoow 
over  such  ^itorial  misfits.  ,th*  .! 
essential  of  the  journalist  is 
cent  regard  for  his  fellows. 
tyrants  do  not  surround  Jnemseivo 
talent.  And  unless  a  light  of  ^ 
and  fairness  bums  in  a  newspapw 
fice  the  publisher  may  as  well  . 
kev  in  the  lock,  for  he  has  no  mis. 


V. 


